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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was 
set up on the 17th July, 1969 with a view to assisting 
and co-ordinating , the development of Indian lan¬ 
guages. The Institute was charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of serving as a nucleus to bring together all the 
research and literary output from the various linguistic 
streams to a common head and narrowing the gap 
between basic research and development research in 
the field of languages and linguistics in India. 

The Institute and its four Regional Language 
Centres are thus engaged in research and teaching 
which lead to the publication of a wide-ranging variety 
of materials. Preparation of materials designed for 
teaching/learning at different levels and suited to 
specific needs is one of the major areas of interest of 
the Institute. Basic research relating to the acquisition 
of language and study of language in its manifold 
psycho-social relations constitute another broad range 
of its interest. The publication will include materials 
produced by the members of the staff of the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages and its Regional 
Language Centres and associated scholars from univer¬ 
sities and institutions, both Indian and foreign. 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages has 
initiated the Grammar series in non-literate languages 
in general and tribal languages in particular presenting 
a description of every such language in the sub¬ 
continent. This is undertaken with a view to producing 
instructional materials necessary for learning and 
teaching the language concerned. It is also expected 
to be of interest to research workers and scholars 
engaged in the field of synchronic and diachronic 
study of languages. 

(i) 


(ii) 

If these materials help solving problems, both 
individual and corporate, and help in understanding 
the people speaking the language, then our efforts will 
be deemed to have been amply rewarded. 

Central Institute of D. P. Pattanayak 

Indian Languages Director. 


PREFACE 


The tribal people in India have for long lived in 
isolation except to be exposed for exploitation. They 
have not participated to their benefit in the socio¬ 
economic development of the country. To come out 
of their isolation, it is necessary for them to learn the 
language of the majority people around them and a 
number of them have done so. But this bridges the 
communication gap only in one way and the whole 
burden of building up this bridge is carried by the 
minority group. It is necessary, however, for develop¬ 
ing mutual understanding and good-will, to increase 
bidirectional communication between the tribal people 
and the majority of people of the region. For this 
purpose, the majority people, especially those who 
come in contact with the tribal people for various 
reasons such as civil administration, security, social 
service, trade, etc., should learn their language. The 
Grammar, which forms part of the package consisting 
of phonetic reader, bi-lingual or tri-lingual dictionary 
and teaching manual is prepared to help them in them 
learning of the tribal language. 

The organisation of the Grammar is based on 
grammatical functions rather than on grammatical 
forms. This will help the new learner to find easily 
how the different functions, which he already knows 
and wants to express, are formalised in this language. 
Since this Grammar is primarily meant for pedagogical 
purpose, theoretical discussions and justifications for 
a particular analysis are kept to a minimum. The 
Grammar is divided generally into two broad cate¬ 
gories of noun morphology and verb morphology. A 
description of adjectives and adverbs follows verb 
morphology. The chapter on syntax describes the 
order of the constituents at the surface level. 


(iii) 


Though the Grammar is primarily aimed at the 
language learner and the teacher, it is hoped that it 
will also be useful to Linguists interested in typology 
and universals. 

Data for the Grammar were collected in the held 
primarily from one informant by elicitation through 
word and sentence lists. They were then cross-checked 
with some other informants. The description may not 
be exhaustive and there might be gaps. There might 
be possibilities for alternative analyses. Comments 
and suggestions passed on to us will be useful to 
improve our future publications in this series. 


E. Annamalai 
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Chapter 1 

1. Introduction 

Nagaland became a fullfledged state in India on December 1, 
1963. Between December 1, 1957 and December I, 1963, the area 
consisting of the present Nagaland was known as Naga Hills and 
Tuensang area (NHTA). Prior to 1957, Naga Hills formed a dis¬ 
trict of Assam, some parts of the Tuensang area in the North East¬ 
ern Frontier Agency (NEFA) now redesignated as Arunachal 
Pradesh and the rest were unadministered area. The Zunheboto 
district, the main center of the Sernas, were in the administered 
area and formed part of the Naga Hills. Till December 20, 1973, 
Zunheboto sub-division, consisting almost exclusively of Sernas, 
was administered by an additional Deputy Commissioner, under 
Mukokchung District. On the basis of language and ethnic con¬ 
sideration a few additional districts in Nagaland were created by 
the state Government and the Zunheboto sub-division became 
a fullfledged district from December 20, 1973. Kohima situated 
at a height of 4,800 feet was the headquarters of the NHTA and 
now is the capital of Nagaland. Nagaland has in the east a long 
international border w'ith Burma. It borders Manipur in the south, 
Assam in the west and north west and Arunachal Pradesh in the 
north west. It has an area of 6,366 square miles with a population 
of 5,16,449^ The population of Nagaland consists of 23 1 2 indi¬ 
genous speech communities and a few immigrant communities 
from the other parts of India. The indigenous Naga communities 
form 94% 3 of the states population. Of these the Semas rank 
the third position with a population of 65,227 4 . The first and the 
second places go to the Konyaks and the Aos with a population 
respectively of 72.338 and 65,275. The Angamis who wield a great 
deal of political influence in the state rank only a fourth place 
with a population of 43,569. 

1.1 MIGRATION 

Nagas are a sub-group of the Tibeto-Burman Community. 
According to Marrison (1967 : 196) the origin of this community 

1 Census of India 1971, Series, India paper 1 of 1972 A. Chandra 
Sekhar, Delhi. 

2 Naga Pidgin : A sociolinguistic Study of Inter-lingual communication 
pattern in Nagaiand. M.V. Sreedhar : 1974 , p : 1 2 Mysore. 

-Bulletin of the Government of Nagaland : Kohima (not dated) 

Census Centenary Monograph No. 10 .1966. 
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appears to have been in Eastern Tibet and Western China and 
the general trend of their movement has been southwards along 
the line of Valleys of this region where the great rivers of South- 
East Asia have their beginnings. 

The Tibeto-Burmans who in the course of this movement en¬ 
tered the Naga Hills made their first entries at different points, 
and penetrated them in various directions, viz : 

(i) from Tibet through the Dihang (Brahmaputra) valley 
across the upper Assam valley and thence into northern 
Naga Hills. 

(ii) from northern Burma, across the Patkoi range into the 
northern Naga Hills. 

(iii) from north-east Burma, across the river chindwin, up 
the Nantaleik (Tizu) valley, into the central Naga Hills. 

(iv) from Manipur valley northwards, to the' southern Naga 
Hills and onwards by the Doyang valley; and 

(v) from (he Manipur valley and thence by the upper Borak 
valley into the Barail range. 

Some of these movements have been described earlier by 
Hutton (1921) 

1.2 LINGUISTIC AFFINITY 

Serna is a Naga language belonging to the Sino-Tibetan 
family of language. The Sino-Tibetan family of language can be 
conveniently sub-divided into two sub-families, viz ; Siamese- 
Chinese and Tibeto-Burman (TB). The most important feature 
that marks out the TB sub-family from that of the Siamese-Chinese 
is the difference in the arrangement of the word-order, i.e. whereas 
the Siamese-Chinese sub-family has the subject-verb-object pat¬ 
tern, the TB sub-family has the subject object-verb-pattern, a 
Pan Indian feature found with Munda, Dravidian and Indo — 
Aryan languages spoken in India. 

The TB Sub-family of language in the first instance may be 
sub-classified into three, viz ; Tibeto-Himalayan, Assam-Burmese 
and North-Assam branches. Of these, the Assam-Burmese branch 
which has the largest number of language is further sub-divided 
into six groups viz : Bodo, Naga, Kuki-Chin, Kachin, Burmese, 
Lolo Mos’o and Sak or Lui. Of these six groups Bodo and Naga 
groups are closely connected to the Tibeto-Himalayan branch. 
In addition to these six groups, there are two intermediate groups 
showing points of contact with Naga group and others. These 
are Naga-Bodo and Naga-Kuki. Mikir is the principal Naga-Bodo 
language, others in this group includes Kabui, Zemi and Khoriao. 
The principal Naga-Kuki languages include, Thanghkul, Mao, 
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Maram, Maring and Liangmei. The Naga languages are spoken 
in the state of Nagaland, the southern part of Arunachal Pradesh 
and the north-eastern part of Manipur. 

The Characterstic features of the Naga languages include the 
modification of the verb phrase by stringing together of affixes 
within the verb phrase rather than by the use of independent ad¬ 
verb, making little or no use of numeral classifiers and the sub¬ 
ordinate phrase preceding the main phrase. The last usage ac¬ 
cording to Marrison derives from the fact that in Naga languages 
there are two points of emphasis in a sentence ; the subject is 
stated in the beginning and the principal action at the end round¬ 
ing of the whole theme so that the subordinate matters are placed 
in between. The Negative particle is post-posed to the principal 
verb in most of the languages except the central group. In fact, the 
position of the negative particle was the chief criterion of Grierson 
in sub-dividing the Naga languages. The inherited features include 
the use of tones, occurrence of the interrogative particle at the end 
of the sentence and the NP->N± A± PP± plural. Grierson 
subdivides the Naga languages into Western, Central and 
eastern Naga languages : The western Naga includes, Angami. 
Serna, Rengma, Kezha and some minor languages, the Central 
Naga includes Ao, Lotha, Sangtam, Yimchungrii and some 
minor languages and the Eastern Naga includes Konyak, Phom, 
Wancho, Chang, Nocte, Tangsa and some minor languages, Marri¬ 
son also sub-divides the Naga languages into three but on a different 
criteria viz; occurrence of certain initial clusters and final stops. 
His groupings are (i) Konyak group (ii) Ao-Thangkhul group and 
Angami-Zeme group. Marrison (1967-Vol. I-P. 20) also questions 
the validity of the setting up of the intermediate transitional groups 
like Naga-Bodo and Naga-Kuki group. Sreedhar (1975) also sub¬ 
grouped the Naga languages on the basis of the phonetic pattern 
of the Naga Pidgin used by each group. In all these sub-groupings, 
the Serna has the same position, viz : clubbed with Angami group. 

An important linguistic feature that distinguishes Serna lan¬ 
guage from the other Naga languages is the total absence of the 
[r] sound in their phonetic inventory. 1 This feature is found with 
a number of Kuki languages. 

13 NOMENCLATURE : NAGA A HETEROGENOUS GROUP 

The term Naga has been used to refer to the people living 
in the hill region of Indo-Burman border between the valleys of 
Bramhaputra and Chindwin. Besides Nagaland, the Nagas are 
found in Arunachal Pradesh, parts of Assam and Manipur states. 

The sound (r) occurs in a few loan words borrowed recently. 

2 ~~ 69 C11 L Mysore/78 
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Haimendrof (1970) claims that both linguistically and culturally 
the wanchoos of the Tirap Division of Arunachal-Pradesh are 
Konyaks. The Konyaks are also found across the international 
boundary on the Burma side. The Konyaks of Burma come to 
India to pay tributes to their Angs (Rulers) who happen to be on 
the Indian side. Despite the very wide use of the term Naga from 
time immemorial, the Nagas themselves do not know as to how 
the term Naga came to be applied to them. They never had a gene¬ 
ric term for the entire people, rather a Naga was known as belonging 
to such and such village. Right at the moment it is not possible 
to discover the circumstances under which the term ‘Naga’ came 
into being. It can, however, be assumed that not all these people 
belong to a common stock. The assumptions, among others, are 
based on the following 1 : 

(i) The Changs are divided into four occupational clans. 
Viz : Ongh, Haongang, Kangsho and Lamo. Functionally, 
these clans parallel the four varnas of the Aryans. How¬ 
ever, unlike the Aryans, in whose case the varnas got 
stratified to the extent of preventing inter-varna marriages, 
the Changs living in the midst of an entirely different set of 
social practices seem to have partially modified their 
earlier clan practices so as to permit inter-clan marriages. 
But the relics of the varna system is still found amongst the 
Changs. For instance, the Ongh, the priestly clan amongst 
the Changs was prevented from eating beef and flesh of 
a number of other animals. Despite conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, the elders amongst them even today observe these 
restrictions. Whenever a new village is established, the re¬ 
presentatives of the different varnas would first go to the 
site and perform the duties customarily assigned to each 
varna. This Practice prevailed till very recently, i.e. as long 
as there were opportunities for establishing new villa¬ 
ges. The Changs also did not have the practice of marry¬ 
ing the widows of their elder brother, nor do they marry 
even their cross cousins, though cross cousin marriages 
are considered preferred ones amongst the Nagas. The 
clan practices amongst the Phoms, the next door neigh¬ 
bours of the Changs, show a near parallel to that of the 
Changs, for instance, they are divided into five clans. These 
clans are: Besemthu, Ngyoyem, Yongpakthu, Yagangh and 

1 This writer has neither the time, energy nor the academic pre-requisites for 
undertaking a thorough investigation of the different ethirc groups pre¬ 
sently known by the generic term ‘Naga’. These have been presented 
here so as to draw the attention of the other scholors who are better 
placed than this writer. Unless otherwise stated, the particulars men¬ 
tioned here form part of the field data of this writer. 
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Keikung. The members of these clans belong respectively 
to : rulers, priests, heros and poets, peasants and business 
men. Ngyoen, the priestly clan amongst them do not eat 
meat even today. Unlike the other Nagas, the girls of the 
Phom community do not cut their hair, rather they keep 
long hair. While the Phoms marry the widows of their 
elder brothers, a practice found with most of the Nagas 
and also with a very few Indo-Aryan Communities, 
the marriage with a cross-cousin is allowed only between 
persons related in the third generation. Prohibition of 
marriages between cross cousins related in the first and 
second generation is still in vogue amongst the Indo- 
Aryan communities. Under the Dravidain influence, 
the Maharashtrians (an Indo-Aryan community) par¬ 
ticularly those living in areas contiguous to Karnataka 
practice cross cousin marriages between persons related 
in the first generation. Such marriages are considered 
preferred ones amongst the Dravidians. Hence the possi¬ 
bility of the Changs, the Phoms and the Yimchungeriis 
belonging to a lost group of Aryans cannot altogether 
be ruled out. 

(ii) The Lothas have three clans based on hierarchy. These 

clans as per the hierarchy are : Limhachan, Limhadhiing, 
and Ezomotsii. They have two sets of Kinship 
terms to refer to their mother and other relatives. 
These terms are dependent upon the clan of the father, 
for instance, a child born to a man from the Limhachan 
clan w'ill address his mother as: apii , if she belongs to 
any clan other than that of Limhachan, while 

a child born to a man from the Ezomotsii will 
address his mother as: oyo. Similar differential sets of 
kinship terms are available for the other kins also. 
apt / and the other Kinship terms indicate that 

the ego’s mother when compared with his father 
belongs to a lower clan, the reverse being the case with 
oyo and the other related terms. One wonders whether 
these kinship terms are a relic of a hypergamous clan/ 
marriage practice which existed amongst them. The 
Lothas practice both inter-clan and intra-clan marriages. 
A near parallel of hypergamous marriage is found amongst 
the Patidars of Gujarat and the Kulins of Bengal. 

(iii) The Angamis differ from the other Nagas not only in 
physical features but also in the extreme extent to which 
the village democracy is practiced as to acknowledge 
no supreme authority. This contrasts with the powerful 
heriditary village chiefs found amongst the Sernas and 
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the Mao’s and the Angs (rulers)of the Konyaks.The Angamis 
also differ from all other Nagas in the art of terrace culti¬ 
vation. Till now no other Naga community except the 
Sernas in Chizemi village has taken to terrace cultivation. 1 
A section of the Lothas and Zemis were reported to have 
attempted terrace cultivation in 1920’s but gave up. 

1.4 SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SEMA COMMUNITY 

The Sernas show certain features that are unique to them. 
Some of these are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1.4.1 Village 

The most important features of the Serna villages were the total 
absence of any artificial defence of their villages and the morungs 
‘dormitories’ (Davis : 1911). The defences of the Serna villages 
were practically negligible when compared to the elaborate pre¬ 
cautions of the Angami villages. At the maximum, the defence 
of a Serna village consisted of a double fence with a ditch in 
between crossed by a single plank. Both the ditch and the outer 
side of the ditches were panjied. Hutton (1968 : 34) claims that 
‘many Serna villages relied or rely for security from hostile raids 
solely on the vigilence of their watchmen and their reputation 
for valour’. With regard to the Morungs ‘dormitories’, Hutton 
(1968—37) claims that it was practically non-existent amongst the 
Sernas. It was, however occasionally built in a miniature form 
when a new village is made. The house of the village chief served 
all purposes of a morung both as a centre for performing gannas 
‘rituals’ and as a bachelor’s sleeping place. A probable reason 
why the Sernas didn’t feel the need of strong defences and morungs 
is the arrangements of their village, i.e. approach to a Serna village 
is always over land consisting largely of open jhum where the 
enemy movements would be clearly visible and in part, of very 
thick low jungles in which the movements of an enemy would 
be most difficult. 

The other areas where the Sernas differ from the Angamis 
and the other Nagas is in the size and in the arrangement of their 
villages. The Serna village is usually built on the summit of a 
hill or on the shoulders of a spur. Ordinarily a Serna village is 
much smaller than the villages of the other Nagas, i.e. a village 
consisting of hundred houses is considered quite a big one for 

l .Chizemi village is about 94 km. east of Kohima. The Sernas in this area 
form a speech island. The surrounding neighbours, a group of eastern 
Angamis have so much influenced them that they cannot be distinguished 

from their neighbours except in their language. The process of accul¬ 
turation is felt even in tJ>eir language. 
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a Sema village whereas most of the Angami villages would have 
houses ranging from 800 onwards. The approach to a Sema vil¬ 
lage consisting largely of open jhum and in part a very thick low 
jungle is in contrast to the precipitous approaches and narrow 
lines leading to an Angami village. The cultivated lands are near 
their village. As a precaution against fire, the Sernas keep their 
grains in small granaries clear of their houses, whereas Angamis 
and others have their granaries just beside their houses. The 
Sema villages are on the whole much cleaner than the Angami 
villages partly because they have more room owing to the limited 
number of houses and mainly because unlike the Angamis, the 
cattle are kept away from the house. 

The Sernas also differ from the other Nagas in the amount of 
bride price paid on the occasion of marriages. Whereas most 
of the Nagas either do not pay any bride price or pay just nomi¬ 
nal sums, the Sernas pay huge bride price. The economic con¬ 
sequences of the bride price might have been one of the reasons 
that resulted in the practice of the Semas marrying their step¬ 
mothers, a practice not found with any other Naga community. 
The Semas are the only ones in Nagaland who marry the widows 
of their diseased father by dividing the step-mothers amongst 
them, the eldest son getting the lion’s share. The only precaution 
taken in this is that none marries his own mother. 

The two striking features that separate the Semas from all 
other Nagas are the position of the village chief and the migratory 
habits of the community. The villages are named after the per¬ 
sons who originally established it. He automatically becomes 
the village chief. Subsequently, the position of the village 
chiefs become hereditory ones. The village chief is a secular 
person with great personal authority. The house of the village 
chief is the focus of ail socio-politico-religious activities. The 
whole village depends upon him for their well being. When the 
children of the chiefs grow up, some of them move out along with 
a group of warriors in search of new lands and thus establish 
new villages by way of conquests. Amongst the Nagas the 
total lack of any sentimental attachment to the land of their 
ancestors is unique to the Semas, whereas nothing short of a 
direct necessity would force a Naga to relinquish his ancestral 
village and when driven out in war, in the very first opportunity, 
the other Nagas to a man would return to rebuild their old village. 
While referring to these two aspects of the Semas, Hutton in the 
preface to the 1967 edition states that ‘I have (in appendix II) 
suggested a possible connection between the Semas and the Bodo 
tribes of the west, but one of the most striking features of the 
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Semas as I know them was the difference between their vil¬ 
lage organization and that of most Naga tribes, the Serna 
polity having much more the complexion of a Kuki-chin, rather 
than of a genuine Naga set up. The dependence of the whole 
community on a secular chief of great personal authority but 
no sacrosanctity, is much more suggestive of Kuki-chin than of 
Naga affinities, as also was the almost nomadic tendency of the 
tribe to be forever seeking to expand. These characteristics, 
in such marked contrast to the attachment of most of the Nagas 
to a particular site, and on to an organisation which is extremely 
egalitarian in character, were accompanied, as in the case of Kuki, 
by an unusual propensity for assimilating others to their own 
way of life’. 

1.4.2 Matriarchy 

Hutton (1967 : 131-136) expresses a strong feeling that the 
Semas till comparatively recently had a matrilineal family system. 
In support of his feelings, he puts forward six points/issues. These 
are : 

(i) the occurrence of the suffix /*, with the clan and sect 

names, for instances (a) chisholimi, Khakhilimi, Kibalimi, 
(b) in the names of communities such as Mishilimi 
Mukalimi etc. which are some of the Serna villages foun¬ 
ded in fairly early stages of the Serna settlements in 
Nagaland, (c) a few words such as : apelimi ‘brother’ 
used by women only, angulimi ‘relation-in-law’ etc. 
The suffix //. according to him strongly suggests a de¬ 
rivation from ilimi ‘ a girl’. The suffix li was also 
found in all the feminine nouns. 

(ii) The place and role of the mother’s brother, for instance, 

(a) a great deal of respect is enjoined to ones mother’s 
brother and it is considered a very serious matter to say 
anything to one’s maternal uncle that would offend him. 

(b) whenever a girl gets married, the maternal uncle is 
expected to offer her a gift. If the maternal uncle is dead, 
his son must discharge this obligation. The nephew- 
in-law in his turn must pay the maternal uncle-in-law 
some money. If the nephew-in-law dies before making 
this payment, his heirs will have to redeem this debt 
to the maternal uncle of the Hrl. 

(iii) The word foi the ancestors is apuaza. It literally mea ns 

‘father’s mother’ but applied to all ancestors of either 
sex except the father’s father. 

(iv) Marriage is never made against the wishes of the girl. 
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(v) When compared to the women of the other Naga commu¬ 
nities, a Serna woman holds a very dignified position in 
her household. She usually manages the household 
affairs including the entertaining of her husband’s guests 
and working in the field and generally shares her husband’s 
entire confidence on matters of economy, and lastly. 

(vi) the prohibition of marriage with ego’s mother’s uterine 
sister. 

On the face of it, there seems to be some substance in the 
argument of Hutton, particularly in the use of the suffix li which 
is derived from ali ‘a girl’. According to the phonological rules 
of the Sema language, the pro-clitic a automatically drops out 
when a word is suffixed to another one. And as far as the original 
Sema names are concerned, it is this suffix li that distinguished 
the personal name of a female being from a male being. It also 
marks the female birds that has not laid eggs. Further li is also 
the III person feminine personal pronoun in the sipgular. There¬ 
fore, the possibility of having a connection between female beings 
and the place/community names etc. having li suffix cannot be ruled 
out. 


It may also be noted that it has been the custom amongst 
the grown up children of the Sema village chiefs to move out of 
the village for establishing new villages. And usually the newly 
established villages are named after the person who established 
it and consequently becoming its chief. (The village chieftainship 
among the Sernas is a heriditory position). It could therefore 
be quite probable that in some instances the daughters of the 
village chiefs also moved out and established villages and sub¬ 
sequently naming the villages after them. The feminine suffix 
li found with certain villages, clans etc., may be a relic of this. 
The probability of such an occurrence can be ruled out only if 
Naga women had not taken to arms. Even comparatively recently 
Naga women have taken to arms, the most well known instance 
being that of Miss A. Gaidiliu, popularly known as Naga Rani 
‘Naga queen’ who organized warfare against the British in 1920’s 
till her arrest in 1927. She is the most respected person amongst 
the Rongmei, Zemi and liangmei communities spread over in three 
states viz., Manipur, Nagaland and Assam. These communities 
(both Christian and non-Christians) consider her their spiritual 
leader and many even worship her. 

Highly respectable place accorded to a maternal uncle amo¬ 
ngst the Sernas fits very well with the matriarchal societies like 
the ones this writer comes from where the maternal uncle has 
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greater claims over the ego than his own father. And in case of a 
conflict of opinion between a maternal uncle and the ego’s father, 
the ego is expected to carry out the wishes of the former. As 
opposed to this type of extreme respect enjoyed by a maternal 
uncle in a matriarchal society, there is a ‘jocking relationship' in a 
patriarchal society. And as far as the Sernas are concerned, the 
special duties and the responsibilities of a maternal uncle begins 
with the birth ceremony of a nephew/niece and continues throu¬ 
ghout his/her life. The maternal uncle in a Serna society has 
certain special functions even in the death ceremony of his nephew/ 
niece. The inability of the Serna women owning any immovable 
property has its parallels in other matriarchal societies too. For 
instance, in Kerala both the Muslims and the Hindus have the 
matriarchal family system. The property, however, is managed 
by the eldest male member of the family and none can even ques¬ 
tion his wisdom in the management or mismanagement of the 
property. The departure between the two system lies in that the 
property right is vested amongst the Sernas with the husband/ 
father while in Kerala with the maternal uncle. Khasis in Me¬ 
ghalaya also belong to matriarchal matrilineal social system, but 
Khasi and Jayantia women have control over the strings of purse. 

Only in a matriarchal society, women get a high place. And 
with the Sernas, she has a very dignified position both as a daughter 
and as a wife which is diamatrically opposed to the position of 
a woman in patriarchal societies including the other Naga 
communities where a woman takes a secondary position always 
in obedience, as a daughter to her father, as a wife to her husband 
and as a widow to her sons. A Serna woman has a dignified 
position even in her death, in that it is considered a matter of 
strict etiquette that as many people as had accompanied her on 
her wedding day from her father’s house to her husband's house 
must attend her funeral. 

The only point that comes in the way of confirming the hypo¬ 
thesis of Hutton is the prevalance amongst the Sernas of paying 
huge bride price by the groom or his parents to the bride’s parents, 
and consequently treating the wives as movable properties to be 
divided and shared amongst the sons after the demise of the father. 
This writer himself has come across instances of Sernas who 
on the death of the father divided amongst themselves and married 
all the widows of their late father. The only precaution 
in such a remarriage is that none marries his owm mother. In 
such a division, the eldest son gets the largest share. These 
remarriages with the step mothers are in addition to the wives 
each son already has. 
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Marrying the step mother has an economic consideration in 
that, had the step-mothers been obliged to return to their parent’s 
home, the movable property of the late father would have been 
divided and a share given to each stepmother which would then 
have gone to the parent’s home of the step-mothers. This would 
weaken the economic position of the family. In addition, a wife 
as a farm labourer is a great asset to any Naga and hence, the 
greater the number of wives, the larger the availability of free 
farm labourers to the family. In view of the role of home econo¬ 
mics in the marriage with the step-mothers, it is quite possible 
that this practice is a late innovation, particularly because poly¬ 
gyny is practised only by the well-to-do Sernas including the village 
chiefs. The kinship terms of the Sernas offer an additional clue 
to this opinion, in that the marriage with one’s step-monther is 
not reflected in the Serna kinship terms, w'hereas marriage with 
one’s wdfe’s sister or elder brother’s wife is reflected in the Sema 
kinship terms. 1 

The most compelling point in favour of Hutton’s view' is that 
in a patriarchal society, on marriage the woman severes the rela¬ 
tions with her parents by becoming a part of the husband’s family, 
whether or not the husband is alive, whereas in a matriarchal so¬ 
ciety, the women even after marriage continue to be part of their 
original parents family and oil the death of their husbands, return 
to their parent’s home. In this respect the position of the Sema 
women is nearly on par with that of the other matriarchal societies. 

1.4.3 Religious belief 

Almost one half of the Sema population, particularly in the 
rural areas, still practice animism. What is notable is that 
within the same family, the parents may practise animism and the 
children may practise Christianity. Education, however, is 
prevalent mostly amongst the Christians. Conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity has not made much deep impact on their social life. Most 
of the pre-Christian rituals and festivals are still practised in one 
form or the other. Unlike the neighbouring Ao area (Mokok- 
chung district), the boys and the girls in the Sema villages still 
assemble in the evenings to sing Sema folk songs. The two 
customs where the Christianity had made an impact are: the dis¬ 
continuance of brewing rice beer and bigamous marriage. Due 
to this prohibition on rice beer Sernas have turned to rum and other 
bottled liquor which are not only expensive but also have no 
intrinsic value like rice beer which is a healthy substance. While 

1. For details, please refer to this writer’s paper, “Clan, marriage pract¬ 
ices and kinship terms amongst the Ao and Sema Nagas” (to appear 
in the proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Anthropo¬ 
logical and Ethnological Sciences, India, December 10 to 16, 1978.) 
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the second generation converts practice monogamy, the first gene¬ 
ration converts have not completely given up bigamy. 

Elwin (1964) while referring to the impact of the Christian re¬ 
ligion over the Nagas, states that ‘It is a pity that the American 
Baptist Mission had little sympathy with the aims of the Govern¬ 
ment, even less appreciates the valuable elements of Naga culture. 
Many of its aspects conflict in no way with the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity. And I believe that some of the old festivals could have 
been adopted to the new faith, given a new meaning and retained 
by the Christian communities... There seem to be no reason 
why at the first sowing or at the harvest, the Christions should not 
pray for the prosperity of their crops.... It may be that with a 
little more understanding and sympathy for the Naga culture, 
they might have brought more happiness to their flock and avoided 
many of the more unfortunate results of a sudden clash of cultures’. 
Things are not that bad with the Serna communty. Despite 
conversion to Christianity, they practice most of the old gannas 
‘rituals’ and they still adore to sing the folk songs regularily. In 
this connection, Haimendorf’s reference to an instance from the 
Konyak area is relevant. According to Haimendorf (1973 : 5) 1 
“The Christian influence on Wakching has remained superficial 
and some of the most articulate men told me that they had given 

up their old religion without becoming properly Christian. 

It is characteristic of the tolerance of the Nagas in the matter of 
religious belief that when the Christians of the Wakching wanted 
to build a church on a prominent site overlooking the whole village, 
their pagan co-villagers helped them with the construction of the 
building_ Despite the change in political outlook and reli¬ 

gious belief and practice, the daily routine of the Konyak village 
such as Wakching has remained very similar to what it was a 
generation ago”. 

1.4.4 Clan practices 

Almost all the Naga communities are sub-divided into a few 
clans. And in all such instances, the clan is an exogamos unit. 
Many a time , a clan may be further divided into sub-clans, in 
which case the sub-clan might be an exogamos unit, as is the 
case with the Lothas. And in the case of the Aos, the exogamos 
unit is larger than a Clan, in that one could select his/her spouse 
only from certain specified Clans and not from any other Clan. 
The belief is that certain Clans have greater affinity in terms of the 
common ancestor than the others. The Clan practices had a role 

i. ‘Sociocultural change among the Konyak Nagas’. In Highlander (ed) 
Alemchiba Ao, Kohima, Vol. I No. 1 Mar c h73 : Pp 3.12 
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in the organisation of the Morungs (dormitories of the young 
men and women) as long as they existed. Despite conversion to 
Christianity, the Clan still plays a vital role in their social life. 
The clan practices amongst the Nagas come very close to the 
Gotra found amongst the Indo-Aryan communities. 

The Serna community is also sub-divided into a few clans, 
viz : Asumi, Jemomi, Wocami, Cisilimi, Acumi, Awomi, Ayemi, 
Yeputhomi, Smohemi, Kinimi, Kibami, Khujumi, Wokami, 
Chophimi, Cukhumi Nunumi, Katilimi, Khakomi, Chunimi, 
Cukomi and Morami. Of these 21 Clans, the first 15 are consi¬ 
dered the major ones and the rest minor Clans. Unlike the other 
Naga communities, the Clan was/is dysfunctional to the Sernas 
inasmuch as it was/is neither an endogamos nor an exogamos unit 
for them. Since the Sernas never had the type of morungs found 
with the other Naga communities, the clan for them was dysfunc¬ 
tional in this respect also. 

1.5 Location 

The Sernas are politically a very dominant community and are 
concentrated mainly in the heart of Nagaland, i.e., Zunheboto 
district, with Zunheboto as its headquarters. Chizolimi, about 
100 Kms north of Kohima is the earliest known settlement of 
Sernas. And Zunheboto is about 100 Kms north of Chizolimi. 
The other important towns/villages in the Zunheboto district 
are : Satakha, Akhuloto, Aghunoto, Satoi, Asoto, Suruhoto and 
Atiozii. The Sernas form the dominant community in all these 
towns/villages. The Sernas in the Zunheboto district are bounded 
by the Aos in the north, the Lothas in the West, the Angamis 
on the south and the Yimchungers in the east. The Sangtams 
and the Rengmas touch upon them respectively in the northern 
and the south western corners. The Sernas form a sizable speech 
island in Chizemi, a village about 10 Kms from Pfiitsero, the 
main town of the Chakhesangs. Culturally, the Sernas in Chizemi 
have virtually merged with their surrounding neighbours not only 
in the way of the dress, but also in taking to the terrace cultivation. 
The Sernas are also found to live exclusively in a few villages in 
the Diamapur sub-division of the Kohima district. These villages 
are 1 : Chakiya 5 Kms on the east, Nihoto 8 Kms on the east, 
Pherima 22 Kms on the east, on Dimapur-Kohima National High 
way No. 37, Akapii 1.6 Kms on the north-east, Zhukiya 7 Kms 

h The distance and the direction are from Dimapur, a rail road town in Na¬ 
galand. Dimapur is the only town in Nagaland which has a civil 
airodrome and a rail link with the rest of the country. The population 
in the town is equally divided between the Angami Nagas and non-Nagas 
A sizable number of Kachari and Rongmei speakers have also settled 
down in the Dimapur town. 
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on the north, Tohiri 2 Kms on the west and Thahekhii 1.6 
on the south west. A sizable number of Semas also live in Mokok- 
chung town proper. Mokokchung town is the most important 
town of the Aos. The Semas also live in a number of 
villages in the Paren sub-division of the Kohima district. 

1.6 Dialects and Script 

The Serna language has four major dialects. These are (i) the 
Western Serna spoken in and around Lezerni village situated 
on the bank of Doyang river (ii) the Eastern Serna spoken in 
Chizemi village within the Kheza area (iii) Chizolimi dialect spoken 
in and around the Chizolimi village and (iv) the Central dialect 
spoken in and around the Zunheboto town. The Eastern Serna 
shows the influence of Khezha and Angami. The central dia¬ 
lect is considered as the standard one and all the published works 
in Serna are in this dialect. This grammar is also based on this 
dialect. 

The Serna language is usually written in Roman script. The 
Bible translations in Sema and all the text books in Serna 
are in the Roman script. The Nagaland Bhasha Parishad, 
Kohima, which has published a few books in different Naga lan¬ 
guages including in Sema uses Devanagari script. The Roman 
script in vogue is devised by Rev. W.F. Dowd and Shri Inashe 
Sema and was published in 1909 in a primer entitled MLALI. 
ft goes to the credit of this educational missionary who lived 
in the midst of Nagas between 1901 and 1921 and to his col¬ 
league that the script dfevised by them as early as 1909 is nearly 
phonemic. 

1.7 ACHIEVEMENT OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT 

IN EDUCATION 

The most important achievement of the Government of Naga¬ 
land is in the area of education. Today there isn’t a single village 
in Nagaland that does not have at least a lower primary school. 
The Nagas knowing the language of the locality form about 95 % 
of the teachers in these lower primary schools 1 2 The State Govern¬ 
ment also runs 141 adult literacy centers. 27.33% of the state’s 
population are literates. This includes 34.43% amongst the males 
and 19.21% amongst the females? When compared with the All 
India figures of literacy, the Nagaland figures fares very favour¬ 
ably. The state government has set up middle schools in all im¬ 
portant villages of the Zunheboto district and high schools set 

1. Private communication of Shri Kiremwati Ao, Jt. Director of Education, 

Nagaland 

2. Nagaland at a glance, ibid . 
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up both by the state government and the Baptist missions are 
found in all towns of the district. As yet there is no college in 
this district, the well-to-do Sernas send their children to Shillong 
(Meghalaya) for collegiate education; others send their children 
either to Mokokchung (Ao area) or to Kohima, the state capital. 
Both these places have arts and science colleges. North Eastern 
Hill University, Shillong, has a campus at Kohima. Though 
the university was set up in 1974, unfortunately no course has 
yet been started in the Kohima campus. 

The Department of Education is the first subject plan¬ 
ned to be introduced in this campus. The present practice is 
to depute at the expense of the State Government, the untrained 
teachers from all parts of Nagland to different colleges in Assam for 
obtaining a Bachalor’s degree in Education. 

1.7.1 Literature Committees 

The State Government has formed literature committees for 
each of the languages recognised by the State. The ten-man 
Sema literature committee with Shri Hokishc Serna, the then Chief 
Minister of Nagaland, as chairman was constiiued by the 
Governor of Nagaland on August 10, 1971. The other members 
include Sri Shikhu Sema, the then speaker of the Nagaland Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, Sri Avito Kibami, Zunheboto, the then general 
secretary, NNO, Shri 1. Lozhevi Sema, the Sema language officer 
at the Directorate of Education, Kohima. The language officers 
at the Directorate of Education are the ex-officio secretaries of 
the Literature Committees. Only when the Directorate of Edu¬ 
cation does not have a language officer, another person is nomi¬ 
nated as the secretary of the Literature Committees. Prior app¬ 
roval of the literature Committees is required for any goevern- 
ment publication in the respective language. The Sema literature 
committee is an active and vigorous committee devoted for the 
development of the Sema language. The Sema literature commit¬ 
tee meets regulaily for discussing the contents of the text books 
and other materials brought out by the Directorate of Education, 
Kohima. This writer had the privilege of acquainting with 
most of the members of the Sema literature committee and most 
of the informants from whom the Sema language data were 
collected are members of the Sema literature committee. He was 
officially invited to participate in a meeting specifically convened 
to discuss the script modification suggested in the Sema Phonetic 
Reader (Sreedhar : 1976). It is quite gratifying to note that after 
two days of deliberations, the committee accepted most 
of the suggestions made in the Sema Phonetic Reader. And 
according to the resolution passed in that meeting, all future 
publications in Sema would be in the modified script. 
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1.7.2 Published works and school language 

The text book production unit of the Directorate of Education 
Kohima which has been entrusted with the responsibility of 
producing language and subject matter text books in different 
Naga languages has produced the following text books in Seina. 

(i) The Serna language text book upto Class ten. In addition, 
the translated version of Pilgrim’s Progress, Serna 
folklore and poems for use in Class 9 and 10 were also 
produced. 


(ii) Arithmetic, Science, Social Studies and Moral Science in 
Serna for Classes upto four. The Directorate of Educati¬ 
on Nagaland has prepared textbooks in various other 
Naga languages too. While the Serna language text¬ 
books are used upto Class ten in all schools in the Zun- 
heboto district, the LP schools in the Zunheboto dis¬ 
trict having Serna medium also use the subject matter 
books written in Serna. The Serna children living out¬ 
side the Zunheboto district have no facilities to learn 
through the Serna medium, or even Serna language as 
a subject. This is true of other Naga communities like 
Ao, Angami etc. where children learn through their 
respective mothertongues only within their respective 
districts. The Nagaland Board of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, has recognized Serna language as a subject for 


examination at S.S.C. examination. Prior to the setting 
up of this Board in 1974. Nagaland was under the juris¬ 
diction of Gauhati University which had recognized only 
Ao and Angami, among the Naga languages, as a subject 
for examination at the SSC examination. Apart from 
the text books produced by the Directorate of Education, 
Kohima and the Bible translation in Serna, there is 
hardly any written literature available in Serna. The 


only English-Sema dictionary in Roman script is that 
of Avito-Kibami, Zunheboto, published sometime in 
1965. Hutton (1921) has a section on Sema-Enelish 
vocabulary and Pawsey (1931) has also Sema-English 
lexicon. The Nagaland Bhasha Parishad has published 
in Hindi a Sema grammar and English-Sema-Hindi 
dictionary. The works apart from being very scanty, the 
grammar, was written within the frame work of Sans- 
kri grammar The Sema language has a rich oral lite- 
oiric ma v > i,a g es , even today men and women, 
the Sema" fo^'" ble in ,he evenings to sing in chorus, 
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1.8 DATA COLLECTION AND THE ANALYTICAL FRAME 

WORK 

The entire data for the grammar was collected during the va¬ 
rious field trips to Nagaland between December 1970 and August 
1974 in connection with the study of Naga Pidgin (Sreedhar: 
1974). The places visited for the collection of the Serna language 
data include Dimapur including the Serna villages in and around 
Dimapur, Pherima, Kohima, Zunheboto, Sakalu, AtoizU and 
Mokokchung. In addition to the regular full time informants, 
the writer had the benefit of consultations and discussions with 
Serna speakers of awide range of life including Shri Shikhu former 
speaker of the Nagaland Legislative Assembly, Shri Hokishe Serna, 
the former Chief Minister of Nagaland and Chairman Serna 
Literature Committee and a number of M.L.A.’s from the Serna 
community. 

The persons who assisted this writer most in the data collec¬ 
tion for this grammar include Shri Avito Kibami, Shri Vihoto 
Shayempu, Shri Lukhashe Serna, all from Zunheboto, Shri I. 
Lozhevi Serna, Language Officer, Education Directorate, Kohima 
and Shri Inai Serna, teacher, Kohima. The first two are educated 
agriculturists, while the third one was a special officer, A.D.C. 
office, Zunheboto. Shri Vihoto’s father was a priest of the Serna 
Community. Shri Vihoto is thorough with the various rituals perfor¬ 
med by the Serna community on different occasions and also 
with the various other social customs. All except Shri lnai are 
members of the Serna literature committee. Religion-wise, Shri 
Inai is a Roman catholic while others are Baptists. Age-wise 
Shri Lozhevi and Shri Inai are about 30 years while others are 
past fifty. Education-wise Shri Inai was a student at B.E. in 
Calcutta university but discontinued in III year. Shri Lozhevi 
is B.A. B.Ed., and others are matriculates. After the grammar 
was written out, some additional data were collected from Shri 
Sukhato Serna, for filling up of some gaps. Shri Siikhato, who is 
presently a medical student, at Hubli (Karnataka) hails from 
Ashukika village in Kohima district. 

For the analysis of the data basically the Bloomfieldian app¬ 
roach is followed. But this did not prevent this writer from 
adopting other approaches also, whenever they were found useful. 
For instance, though the grammatical classes were set up on the 
basis of the inflectional characteristics found with different words 
the functional basis is also taken into account. For example 
a noun having the case relationship of possession is treated as 
adjective and a noun/pronoun having the case relationship of 
location is treated as adverb etc. because they have respectively 
adjectival and adverbial functions. 
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This grammar is not meant to be used directly in the Schools 
in the Serna areas, yet an attempt was made to present the struc¬ 
tures of the Serna language in as lucid manner as possible, some¬ 
times resorting even to Semantic description, primarily because 
the work had in view the educated Nagas in general and the Serna 
teachers in particular as the potential users. The pains taken 
in the writing of this grammar would be amply rewarded, if this 
grammar helps in the preparation of the Serna language text books 
on a scientific basis and also in improving the teaching of the 
Serna language. 



Chapter 2 

PHONOLOGY 

2.1 PHONEMES 

The Sema language has a total of 29 phonemes, which include 
6 vowels, 20 consonants and 3 tones. The following is an inventory 
of the phonemes in this language. 


Vowels 

Tones 

Consonants 

i 4 u 

high / 

p t k q 

e o 

low \ 

b d g 

a 

level (unmarked) 

c 

m n ii 

f s x h 


z r 
1 

w y 

2.1.1 General Statements 

The vowels and consonants mentioned above are classified 
on the basis of the place and manner of articulation. A brief dis¬ 
cussion of these follows. 

2.1.2 Vowels 

The vowels in Sema show a three way opposition in terms 
of both the part of the tongue that is raised and also the height 
to which each part of the tongue is raised. These oppositions are : 

(i) part of the tongue that is raised, 

front, 

central, and 
back 

(ii) the height to which each part of the tongue is raised— 

open, 

half open, and 
close. 
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These three-way oppositions ,on the two axes should give 
a total of 9 vowels. However, not ail these slots are filled up. The 
gaps available are : the central one in the half-close position and 
back and front vowels in open position. This language has a total 
of six simple vowels. These are : 

(i) a close front unrounded vowel, 

(ii) a close central unrounded vowel, 

(iii) a close back rounded vowel, 

(iv) a half-close front unrounded vowel, 

(v) a half-close back rounded vowel, and 

(vi) an open central unrounded vowel. 

Though all the vowels are voiced, voicing is not a relevant 
feature with the vowels in Sema. Lip rounding is also not a rele¬ 
vant feature, rather it is a redundant feature with all back vowels, 
i.e., while the back vowels are rounded, the front and the central 
vowels are unrounded. However, at the phonetic level, Sema has 
back unrounded vowels at close and half-open positions. All 
vowels in Sema are oral ones, i.e., in the production of these vowels, 
the velic closure is present. 


In addition to the simple vowels mentioned above, Sema 
has a few falling dipthongs (complex nuclei), i.e., the second ele¬ 
ment of these complex nuclei are nonsyllabic vowels. Incidentally, 
in Sema, only close nonsyllabic vowels occur in this position. 
Depending upon whether a back rounded form or a front un¬ 
rounded form occurs as the second element of a complex nucleus, 
the complex nuclei in Sema can be sub-grouped into two, viz., 
(i) those having a close back rounded non-syllabic vowel as the 
second element and (ii) those having a close front unrounded 
non-syllabic vowel as the second element. Of the complex nuclei 
in Sema, only the ones having /a/as the first element (nucleus) 
occur in all positions. The complex nuclei having other vowels, 
viz.Je, o, u,/as the nucleus occur only in word-final positions’ 
These complex nuclei are, however, phonemicized as a sequence 
of the concerned vowel, plus the corresponding approximant, for 
instance[au] as/aw/ and [ajfl as/ay/ etc. 


The front and back close vowels do not have anv perceptible 
positional variants. The half-close vowels, viz., /e, o/ have a slightly 
moi e open ones as their positional variants, /o occulting after a 
iricative has a slightly more open variety as a positional variant 

The six Simple vowels mentioned above are capable of showine 
three-way opposition ,n tone. These are, falling. raising and level 
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tones. While the falling and raising tones are marked by a super 
script the level tone is left unmarked. 

The vowels including the tones mentioned above are set up 
on the basis of the oppositional features found within a word. 
Given below are a few words for illustrating these oppositional 
features found amongst them. 

Vowels /i, e, a, o, u, i / 

Word initial 


apu 

‘father’ 

ipu 

‘my father’ 

opu 

‘your father’ 

Word medial 

phiwe 

‘read(Past)’ 

phewe 

‘sang’ 

phawe 

‘washed’ 

phowe 

‘smoked’ 

phuwe 

‘exposed’ 

iriwe 

‘reserved* 

Word-final 

ifi 

‘also’ 


‘to make road’ 

ya 

‘expose’ 

To 

‘wrap’ 

Tju 

‘rain’ 

n 

‘laying foundation 
weaving’. 

Tones 

(i) apu 

‘son’ 

apu 

‘father’ 

apu 

‘mushroom 

(ii) th& 

‘filter(v)’ 

tha 

‘ignore’ 

tha 

‘cut* 

(iii) c6 

‘to mark* 

ce 

‘give way* 


‘come* 
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2.1.2.1 The distribution of the positional variants of the vowels 

/i/. It is a close front unrounded vowel. It does not have any 
perceptible positional variant. It does not have any special limita¬ 
tion in its occurrence. Given below are a few words showing the 


occurrence of this vowel. 


M [pi] 

/Pi/ 

‘say’ 

[Si] 

/si/ 

‘do’ 

[hi] 

/hi/ 

‘take out’ 

[siwuve] 

/ siwuwe) 

‘become’ 

[vilopi] 

/wilopi/ 

‘tell him’ 

[iYlva] 

/iy-twa/ 

‘come in’ 

[isi] 

/isi/ 

‘today’ 

[Alii 

/all? 

‘a female mithun 



w'hich has not yet 



born a calf’ 

L Ali] 

/ali/ 

‘a male pig’ 

[All] 

/all/ 

‘a pot’ 

/e/. It is half-close front unrounded vowel. When lei occurs 

before a word-final jyL 

it has [E] as i 

a positional variant. [El is a 

front unrounded vowel, occurring mid-way between half-close 

and half-open positions. In the word-initial position /e/ is 

found to occur only in 

a single word. 

Given below are a few words 

for illustrating the occurrence of this phoneme. 

[E] [Afthfei] 

/anhey / 

‘old’(discarded) 

[yeqmn h Ei] 

/yeqfnhey/ 

‘quick’ 

[Ak b on h Ei] 

/akhonhey / 

‘knee’ 

[e] [eno] 

/eno / 

‘among’ 

[Afi h ekikhf] 

/anhekikhi/ 

‘eyebrow’ 

[zeku] 

/zeku/ 

‘name’ 

[qesa] 

/qesa / 

’boast’ 

[seq h e] 

/seqhe/ 

‘admire’ 

[pe] 

/pe/ 

‘paddy shoot’ 

[he] 

/h*/ 

‘beating’ 

[Ase] 

/ase/ 

‘hem’ 

[Amic6] 

/amice/ 

‘any object that be¬ 



comes smaller’ 

[mice] 

/mice/ 

‘taste’ 

[mic£] 

/mice/ 

‘act of walking with 



crossed legs’ 
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/a/. It is an open central unrounded vowel. It has a total 
of four positional variants. These positional variants and their 
distributions are as under : 

(i) [9 ] a central unrounded vowel, occurring between half¬ 
close and half-open positions. It occurs in word-initial 
position before /y/, when /ay/ forms the initial syllable 
of the word.’ 

(ii) [A] a half-open back unrounded vowel occurs in word 
initial position except before /w, n/ and in the environ¬ 
ment stated in (i) above. 

(iii) [a A >] a slightly closer and retracted form of [a] occurs 
in word-initial position before velar nasal /n/, and 

(iv) [a] occurs elsewhere. 

The phones Jo ] and [A] a;ein multiple complementation with 
/a/ and /+/, i.e. /♦/ does not occur in word-initial position, whereas 
[oToccurs only at the word-initial position as the first element 
of a complex nuclei [sij/ay/ and [A] occurs in word-initial 
position except before /w, n/ and before Q]=/y/. Thus [a] and 
[A] could have been grouped with either of the two vowels 
because they share the unrounded feature as well as the 
central position with both these vowels. And on the vertical axis, 
[3] is almost equidistant from both /a/ and /+/. Thus both from 
the point of view of the distribution and that of the phonetic fea- 
tures[ a ] and [A] could be grouped with either /a/ or ,4/ These 
two phones, however, are grouped with /a/, because between /a/ 
and /t/, /a/ is considered a primary vowel as it is one of the 8 pri¬ 
mary cardinal vowels whereas [+] is not and secondly, in terms of 
the universal features of the language, there are languages having 
a but not t; atthe same time there would be no language that has 
t but not a; in other words, any language that has \ will also have a, 
but the vice versa is not true. In view of all these, it is felt thata 
primary vowel be given the maximal distribution and hence[» ] 
and [A] are grouped with /a/. This would automatically restrict 
the occurrence of / 1 / to the word-medial and final positions. 

A secondary consideration for such grouping is the ortho¬ 
graphic convention in vogue. Presently |9 ] and [A] are symbolized 
m the Sema orthography as a. The grouping done here would 
also facilitate a smooth transition from the present orthographic 
convention to a phonemic script suggested in the Sema Phonetic 
Reader (Sreedhar, 1976). The Sema literature committee has 
already adopted most of the suggestions made in the Reader. 
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/a/ does not have any special limitation in its occurrence. 
Given below are a few words showing the occurrence of this pho¬ 
neme. 


[ a ] [a^ve] 

/aywe/ 

‘leech’ 

[ejzwL] 

/ayzt /, 

‘lake’ 

[Ayeii] 

/ayetri/ 

‘clay’ 

[Ala] 

/ala/ 

‘gutter’ 

[Aza] 

/aza/ 

‘mother’ 

[Acila] 

/acila/ 

‘necklace’ 

[Amu] 

/amu/ 

‘elder brother’ 

[a > na] 

/ana/ 

‘daughter’ 

‘maternal uncle’ 

[a A ^ftul 

/anu/ 

[a A >nsu] 

/ansu/ 

‘tiger’ 

[a] [aun h Ei] 

/awnhey / 

‘elbow’ 

[ixa] 

/ixa/ 

‘departure’ 

[A^ah] 

/azah/ 

‘law’ 

[kisa2e] 

/kisaze/ 

‘share(v)’ 

|jtrasuuu (i) (ii) * * v ] 

/tfazt/ 

‘govern* 

[Atfape] 

/atfape'/ 

‘smallpox’ 

[kiza] 

/kiza/ 

‘day’ 

[kiza] 

/kiza/ 

‘clearing the com 
pound’ 

[k+za] 

/kiza'/ 

‘whip’ 


/o/. It is a half-close back rounded vowel. It has two posi¬ 
tional variants. These are : 


(i) [—] is a back rounded vowel occurring midway between 

half-close and half-open positions. It occurs after frica¬ 
tives, and 

(ii) To] occurs elsewhere. 

This phoneme does not have any special limitation in its distri¬ 
bution 1 . Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence 
of this phoneme. 

[- n "] [z^Ta] /zosa/ ‘playing’ 

[Tf-^u] /ffozu/ ‘tempt’ 

[5-** ] /z 6/ ‘sweep’ 

^The only occurrence of/o/ at the word-initial position is that of the bound 
morpheme ‘your’. 
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[zus-"-] 

/zuso/ 

‘cake’ 

[ A puz^-] 

/apuzo/ 

‘urine’ 

to] [opu] 

opu / 

‘your father’ 

[wosu] 

/ wosu/ 

‘tie inside’ 

[bot h a] 

/botha/ 

‘surround’ 

[wo] 

/wo/ 

‘go(towards home)’ 

[bo] 

/bo/ 

‘stump’ 

[s 

/so'/ 

‘planting saplings(v)’ 

[s -] 

/so / 

‘hard’ 

[S-] 

/so/ 

‘drinking water’ 

/u/. It is a close back rounded vowel. 

It does not have any 

perceptible positional 

variants. It does not 

occur in word-initial 

position. Given below 
of this phoneme. 

are a few words to illustrate the occurrence 

[u] [k h ursij 

/ khursf/ 

‘horse’ 

[zuk h ej 

/ zukhe/ 

‘watch(v)’ 

_kus-"-] 

/kuso/ 

‘meet’ 

kuk h u] 

/kukhu/ 

‘knock’ 

q h u] 

/qhu/ 

‘love’ 

inu] 

/inu/ 

‘swell’ 

inu] 

/inu,/ 

‘my uncle’ 

inii] 

/inu/ 

‘drowsy’ 


ft). It is a close central unrounded vowel. It has three positional 
variants. These are : 


(i) (t) occurs in word-medial position in the second syllable, 

if the word begins with a vowel, otherwise it occurs only 
in the first syllable. 

(ii) (oil), a slightly more open vowel, than (uju), occurs after a 

fricative or affricate in positions except where [ij occurs, 
and 

(iii) m a close back unrounded vowel, occurs elsewhere. 

This phoneme does not occur in word-initial position. Given 
below are a few words for illustrating the occurrence of this pho¬ 
neme. 

\ 

(t) Eztmkiu] /zkmki/ ‘coast’ 

[zip h ap h a] /ztphapha/ ‘waterfalls' 

[cikut f, o] /cikutho/ ‘dawn’ 
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[ A tiriu] 

/atihu/ 

‘a bird’ 

[ A ktcua] 

/aktd/ 

‘head’ 

[ux] [khocuTnA] 

/khocbrt/ 

‘cricket’ 

[Azutf 

/azi/ 

‘water’ 

CAsiM 

/ast/ 

‘tree’ 

[lul] 

/!*/ 

‘hot’ 

[kk h iu] 

/kitht/’ 

‘three' 

[ciqiu] 

/dqt/ 

‘grasp’ 

[ziu|^ 

*/ 

‘sleep’ 

[wozuu] 

/wozi/ 

‘serve’ 

[zul] 

/z4/ 

‘spin’ 


2.1.3 Consonants 

There are 20 consonantal phonemes in this language. On the 
basis of the place and manner of articulation these consonants arc 
grouped into different classes of consonants. As far as the place 
of articulation is concerned the consonants in Serna language 
show a four-way opposition. These oppositions are, bilabial, 
dental, velar and post-velar. In terms of the manner of articulation, 
the consonants show a six-way opposition. These are : 

(i) complete and momentary oral and velic closure and sudden 

release (stops), 

(ii) complete and momentary oral and velic closure but gradual 

release (affricates), 

(iii) complete and momentary oral closure but with velic 
opening (nasals), 

(iv) partial closure in the oral cavity (laterals), 

(v) narrowing the air passage with the resultant audible friction 

(fricatives), and 

(vi) narrowing the air passage without leading to audible 
friction (approximants). 

The velic closure occurs with all consonants, except the nasals. 
In addition to the six-way opposition in the manner of articulation 
mentioned above, some classes of consonants show intra-class 
oppositions, i.e., the stops and fricatives show oppositon in voice 
also. Though aspiration is a relevant feature for the unvoiced 
stops, nasals, the affricate and the lateral, these consonants arc 
phonemicized as a sequence of the c oncerned consonant and /h/. 
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On the basis of the oppositional features mentioned above, the 
following six classes of consonants can be set up in Sema— 

(i) stops, 

(a) unvoiced stops, 

(b) voiced stops, 

(ii) affricates, 

(iii) nasals, 

(iv) laterals, 

(v) fricatives, 

(a) unvoiced fricatives, 

(b) voiced fricatives, and 

(vi) approximants. 

On the basis of the pattern of distribution of the positional 
variants, the stops and nasals could be grouped into one sub-group 
and the affricates and the fricatives into another sub-group 
The occurrence before a front vowel vs a non-front vowel 
is the conditioning factor for the positional variants of the stops 
and. the nasals. With both these classes /. e. stops and nasal, the 
front phones in terms of articulation (i.e., in the case of dentals and 
alveolars, the dentals) occur before non-front vowels and the back 
phones (i.e., alveolar/palatal) occur before the front vowels. A 
similar pattern of distribution of the positional variants is found 
with the fricatives and affricates also. The conditioning factor 
in this case, however, is the occurrence before a central vowel vs 
a non-central vowel. The front phones (in terms of the place of 
articulation) occur before a central vowel while the back ones 
occur before non-central vowel. 

At this juncture, it may be pertinent to discuss the very basis 
of the setting up of the dental series of consonants. The dental 
affricates and fricatives have corresponding palatal positional 
variants before back and front vowels. The dental forms occur 
only before the central vowels. Thus purely from the distri¬ 
butional point of view, the affricates and the fricatives should 
have been considered as palatal consonants. Such a treatment 
Would have enabled the dental nasal having a palatal positional 
variant also to be included under the palatal series. These have not 
been done primarily because of the two dental stops that have the cor¬ 
responding dental and alveolar positional variants, but none in the 
palatal region. Had the affricates and the fricatives been considered 
as palatals purely on the basis of the distribution, the need to 
set up both the palatal and dental series would have arisen. 
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instead of only the present dental series. Alternately for reducing 
the number of opposition at the place of articulation, the two 
dental stops and a dental lateral will have to be put under the 
palatal series. Rather than that, by considering the affricates and 
the fricatives as dentals, only the palatal approximant has to be 
put in a different slot. Taking all these into view, the affricate 
and the fricatives are considered as dentals. 

A word in Sema never ends in a consonant except /y /and /w/. 
Incidentally the /y, w/ that occur at the word-final position are, 
at the phonetic level, the non-syllabic elements of complex nuclei. 
Checked syllables do occur in Sema language. Barring a few in¬ 
stances, the words in Sema invariably begins with a consonant. 
Similarly within a word also, the onset of a syllable is usually a 
consonant. 

Given below are a few words for illustrating the opposition 
amongst the consonants. 

Oppositions 1 

Word-initial position :— 

/ p, t, k, q, b, d, g, c, m, n, h, f, s, z, x,y, h, 1 , w, y/. 


pe 

‘paddy shoot’ 

te 

‘to smear water’ 

kekey 

‘immediately’ 

qeyi 

‘slow’ 

be 

‘cook rice(v)’ 

de 

‘paste’ 

gihu 

‘respect’ 

ce 

‘give way’ 

me 

‘throat’ 

ni 

‘me’ 

ho 

‘rest’ 

fu 

‘blow’ 

se 

‘praise’ 

ze 

‘sell’ 

xe 

‘pounding’ 

Ye 

‘to make road’ 

he 

‘write’ 

le 

‘attack’ 

we 

‘stone(v)’ 

‘shine’ 

y* 


\/f/ occurs only before back vowels and/n/does not occur before front vov 's. 
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Word-medial position :— 


/p, t, k, q, 

b, d, g, 

c, m, n, h, f, s, z, 

x,t, h, 1 , w 


apa 

‘a patch’ 



ata 

‘sticking fluid’ 



akala 

‘ladder’ 



aqala 

‘old road’ 



aba 

‘excreta’ 



ida 

‘paste’ 



khago 

‘gate’ 



aca 

‘word’ 



ama 

‘son-in-law' 



ana 

‘cooked rice’ 



aha 

‘baby’ 



afo 

‘elder sister’ 



asa" 

‘cooked meat’ 



aza 

‘mother’ 



axa 

‘crop seeds’ 



a«a 

‘jungle’ 



aha 

‘despair’ 



ala 

‘gutter’ 



awa 

‘bear’ 



aye 

‘relation’ 


Word-initial [p, p h , f] 



[pu] 


/pu/ 

‘bloom* 

Cphii] 


/phu7 

‘expose’ 

[fu] 


M 

‘cook’ 

Word-medial 

[P< P h > 

n 


[apo] 


/apo/ 

‘abdomen’ 

[apho] 


/apho/ 

‘a heap’ 

[afo] 


/afo/ 

‘elder sister’ 


2.1.3.1 The distribution of the positional variants of the consonants. 
Unvoiced unaspirated stops : 

The unvoiced unaspirated stops in Serna show a four-way 
opposition at the place of articulation. These are bilabial, dental, 
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velar and post-velar. Each of these has an aspirated counterpart 
which is phonemically considered as a sequence of the concerned 
stop segment and /h/. Given below is a description of individual 
stops. 

/p/. It is an unvoiced unaspirated bilabial stop. It does not 
have any perceptible positional variant. It does not occur at the 
word-final position. Given below are a few words showing the 
occurrence of this stop. 


[p] [pa] 

/pa/ 

‘he’ 

[pe] 

M 

‘carry on hand’ 
‘ran’ 

[po] 

/po/ 

[pi] 

/pi/ 

‘say’ 

‘debt’ 

[Apipi] 

/apipi/ 

[Apu] 

/apu/ 

‘father’ 

[Ape] 

/ape/ 

‘load’ 

[Apiti] 

/apiti/ 

‘flesh’ 


/t/. It is an unvoiced unaspirated dental stop. It has two 
positional variants, viz., dental and alveolar stops. The alveolar 
stop[t] occurs before front vowels and the dental stop [l] occurs 
elsewhere. This phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. 
Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence of this 
phoneme. 


[t] 

[ti] 

/ti/ 

‘that’ 


[t h 'i] 

mi 

‘die’ 


[te] 

/te/ 

‘to smear water’ 


[tixe] 

/tixe/ 

‘July’ 


[Ati] 

/ati/ 

‘kit’ 


[Ate] 

/ate/ 

‘old’ 


[At h e] 

/athe/ 

‘betray’ 

[t] 

[ta] 

/ta/ 

‘the action of rolling 
down the boulders 
with the help of a 
lever’ 


[t h ^] 

/tha/ 

‘ignore’ 


[tu] 

/tu/ 

‘push’ 


[Ata] 

/ata/ 

‘sticking fluid’ 


[ At h aJ 

/atha/ 

‘fat’ 


[kitiu] 

/kttf/ 

‘repeating the same 
action’ 


[kit h ul] 

/lctth^/ 

‘three’ 


[Ato] 

/ato/ 

‘hill’ 


[At b o] 

/atho/ 

‘fact’ 
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/k/. It is an unvoiced unaspirated velar stop. Before a back 
vowel, it has a slightly back variant of /k/ symbolized as [k>] 
This back variant also occurs in the same environments with its 
aspirated counterpart. As mentioned earlier, the aspirated con¬ 
sonants are phonemicized as a sequence of the consonant concerned 
and /h/. This phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. 
Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence of both 
the variants. 


[k] [ka] 

/ka/ 

‘rule’ 

[k h a] 

/kha/ 

‘shut’ 

[kekei] 

/kekey/ 

‘immediately’ 

[ A ke] 

/ake/ 

‘have’ 

[ A k h i] 

/akhi / 

‘bee’ 

[k>l [k>u] 

/ku/ 

‘call’ 

[k h> u] 

/khu/ 

‘sweep’ 

[Ak>o] 

/ako/ 

‘corner* 

L Ak h> o] 

/akho/ 

‘basket’ 

[ A k> ti] 

/aku / 

‘a scar’ 

[ Ak h> u] 

/akhu/ 

‘plate’ 

/q/. It is an 

unvoiced unaspirated 

post-velar stop. 1 In its 

production, the back of the tongue contracts and presses itself 

against the root c 

>f the uvula, rather than the uvula itself. This 

phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. Given below 

are a few words to illustrate the occurrence of this phoneme. 

[q] [qu] 

/qu/ 

‘fishing’ 

[q h u] 

/qhu/ 

‘love’ 

[qi] 

/q>/ 

‘satisfy’ 

[q h i] 

/qhi/ 

‘keep’ 

[q h a] 

/qha / 

‘pave’ 

[Aqo] 

/aqo/ 

‘pit’ 

[Aqho] 

/aqho/ 

‘brain’ 

[Aqu] 

/aqu/ 

‘female’ 

[ Aq h um] 

/aqhum/ 

‘sema shawl’ 


Voiced stops 


There are three voiced stops in Serna as against four unvoiced 
stops, />., while there is an unvoiced/voiced opposition in the 

. Out ot consideration for typing facilities, the uvular slop symbol is used for 
this post-velar stop. 
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bilabial, dental and velar regions, only the unvoiced stop occurs 
at the post-velar region. Even at the phonetic level, aspiration is 
not available with the voiced stops. Given below is a description 
of the individual voiced stops. 

/b/. It is a voiced unaspirated bilabial stop. It has no perceptible 
positional variant. It does not occur in the word-final position. 
Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence of this 
stop. 


[bu] 

/bu/ 

‘touch’ 

[bot h a] 

/botha/ 

‘surround’ 

[Aba] 

/aba/ 

‘excreta’ 

[ A&] 

/abi/ 

‘a big basket for 
storing paddy’ 

[Abo] 

/abb/ 

‘stem’ 


/d/. It is a voiced unaspirated dental stop. Before a front 
vowel, it has the alveolar stop as a positional variant. This pho¬ 
neme does not occur in the word-final position. Given below are a 
few words to illustrate the occurrence of this phoneme. 


[d] [di] 

/ di/ 

‘touch’ 

[divilo] 

/diwilo/ 

‘good to touch’ 

[idel 

/ide/ 

‘turn over’ 

[bid*] 

/bid*/ 

‘remote’ 

[idewo j 

/idewo/ 

‘return’ 

[d] L daj 

/da / 

‘paste’ 

[do] 

/do/ 

‘time’ 

[Adu'i 

/adu7 

‘male of birds’ 

[adtnni. ] 

/adini/ 

‘a bird’ 

LAdou] 

/adou/ 

‘of no value’ 

/g/. It is a voiced unaspirated velar stop. It has a slightly back 
variety of [g], symbolized as [g 7 ], which occurs before back vowels. 
This phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. Given 
below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence of this phoneme. 

[g>] [c4g>o ] 

/ctgo'/ 

‘six’ 

[Ateg>o] 

/atego/ 

‘first’ 

[g] [gihu] 

/gihu/ 

‘respect’ 

[gizuf] 

/giz*/ 

‘partial’ 

[Agi] 

/agi/ 

‘face’ 
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[Agili] / agili/ ‘partridge’ 

[Aguu] /aguu/ ‘a bee’ 

Affricates 

At the phonemic level, Serna has only one affricate. It is the 
unvoiced unaspirated dental one. It has also an aspirated counter¬ 
part. Just as in the case of the aspirated stops, the aspirated affricate 
is also phonemicized as a sequence of the unaspirated affricate 
and /h/. Given below is a description of the affricate. 

/c/. It is an unvoiced unaspirated dental affricate. It has two 
positional variants, viz., [c], the dental affricate occurring before 
the central vowels and |c], the palatal affricate occurring elsewhere. 
This phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. Given 
below are a few illustrative words showing the occurrence of this 
phoneme. 


[c] [CUL V ] 

/ ct/ 

‘decay’ 

[c h UL v ] 

/chi/ 

‘tie’ 

[ca] 

/ca/ 

‘chew’ 

[c h a] 

/cha/ 

‘any object with a 



good finishing’ 

[Acul ] 

/act/ 

‘dog’ 

[Ac h ui v ] 

/acht/ 

‘a thread ball’ 

[ A c h armra] 

/achamtfa/ 

‘handicraft’ 

[c] [ co ] 

/co/ 

‘support’ 

[c h o] 

/cho/ 

‘sweep’ 

[Se] 

/ce/ 

‘give way’ 

[c h e] 

/che/ 

‘hit’ 

[A v cu] 

/acu / 

‘fodder’ 

[Acila] 

/acila/ 

‘necklace’ 


Nasals 

The nasals in Serna show a three-way opposition at the place 
of articulation. These are bilabial, dental and velar. Of these 
the bilabial and dental nasals have both aspirated and unaspirated 
varieties. However, just as in the case of the aspirated stops, the 
aspirated nasals are also phonemicized as the sequence of the 
concerned nasal and /h/. An important feature to be noted about 
inc aspirated nasals is that at the word-initial position the entire 
sound occurs in a single chest pulse (phonetic syllable) but at the 
'vord-medial position the nasal segment occurs in one chest pulse 
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and the aspiration occurs in the succeeding chest pulse. Since 
chest pulse is not a phonemic unit, this feature of the aspirated 
nasals is ignored here. Alternatively, the occurrence of the aspi¬ 
rated nasals could be restricted only to the word-initial position by 
treating the word-medial occurrences as the corresponding nasal 
plus the glottal fricative. Since all the aspirated consonants are 
segmented at the phonemic level as the concerned consonant plus 
the glottal fricative, such an alternative treatment would not result 
in any additional advantage. All nasals are voiced, but voicing 
is not a relevant feature with the nasals. No nasal occurs at the 
word-final position. Given below is a description of the individual 
nasal phonemes. 

/m/. It is an unaspirated bilabial nasal. It does not have any 
perceptible positional variant. It does not occur at the word- 
finai position. Given below are a few illustrative words showing 
the occurrence of this phoneme. 


[m] [me] 

/me/. 

‘throat’ 

[mtzui] 

/mtzt / 

‘straight” 

[mo] 

/mo / 

no 

[m h o] 

/mho/ 

‘dull weather’ 

[mi] 

/mi / 

‘ilj omen’ 

[m h i] 

/mhi/ 

‘clouded sky’ 

[A me] 

/ame/ 

‘price’ 

[ Am h e] 

/amhe/ 

‘capital’ (property'' 

[timl] 

/timi/ 

‘man’ 

[ Ama] 

/ama/ 

‘son-in-law’ 

/n/. It is an unaspirated dental nasal. Before a front vowel 

it has the palatal variant, [n]. This phoneme does not occur in the 

word-final position. Given below are a few illustrative words showing 
the occurrence of this phoneme. 

[n] [ni] 

/ni/ 

‘T/me’ 

[n h ekobo] 

/ nhekobo/ 

‘banyan tree’ 

[fi h i] 

/nhi/ 

‘marry(girls)’ 

[Ane] 

/ane/ 

‘goat’ 

[ A n h e] 

/anhe/ 

‘worn out thing 

(An h esu] 

/anhesu/ 

‘jealously’ 

[ An h ipo] 

/anhipo/ 

‘steep rock’ 
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[n] [na] 

[n h a] 

[no] 

[nu] 

[n h u] 

[Ana] 

[An h a] 

[Anu] 

[An h u] 


/na / 

‘borrow’ 

/nha / 

‘close (dish only)’ 

/no/ 

‘you’ 

/nu/ 

‘laugh’ 

‘to pull out from the 
root’ 

/ nhu/ 

/ana/ 

‘cooked rice’ 

/anha/ 

‘mucus’ 

/anu/ 

‘child’ 

/anhu/ 

‘artiery’ 


/^/. It is an unaspirated voiced velar nasal. Unlike the other 
nasals in Serna, /n/, does not have an aspirated counterpart even 
at the phonetic level. It does not have any positional variant either. 
This phoneme has a defective distribution in that, it does not 
occur before front vowels and in the word-final position. Given 
below are a few words illustrating the occurrence of this phoneme- 


[fi] [no] 

/ no/ 

Test, stop’ 

[iiosali] 

/nosali/ 

‘sugar’ 

[nuvi] 

/nuwi/ 

‘health* 

[Aninu] 

/aninu/ 

‘hyena’ 

[punu] 

/ punu/ 

‘five’ 

[a A >n&] 

/ansu/ 

‘tiger’ 

[a A >na] 

/ana / 

‘daughter’ 

Unvoiced Fricatives 

The unvoiced fricatives in Serna show 

a four-way opposition 


in the place of articulation. These are labio-dental, dental, velar 
and glottal. For the sake of pattern congruity, the labiodental 
fricative is placed in the place of the bilabial. Given below is a 
description of individual unvoiced fricatives. 

/f/ is an unvoiced labio-dental fricative. It occurs only before 
the back vowels. The language has also a voiced labiodental phone 
with slight friction. It occurs before the front and the central vowels. 
Since [f] and [v] are in complementary distribution, the two could 
have been grouped together to form a single labio-dental fricative. 
This, however, is not done because (i) [v] is in multiple complemen¬ 
tation with [f] and [w] and hence could be grouped with either of 
them and (ji) out of the consideration for the strong views of the 
Serna community who are very particular in retaining/as a distinct 
symbol in their orthography. (See, Sreedhar, 1976 : 56) Hence [v] 
,s grouped with /w/ and /f/ is given phonemic status, (For the 
grouping of [v] with [w], please refer p. 319. 
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/f/. It does not have any perceptible positional variant. 1'he 
functional load of this phoneme is extremely low. It occurs in a 
very few words in the entire vocabulary and that too only before 
back vowels. Given below are a few words to illustrate the occur¬ 
rence of this phoneme. 


[f] 

[fa] 

/fa/ 

‘blow’ 


[fa] 

/ fa/ 

‘cook’ 


[fulo] 

/fulo / 

‘hook’ 


[Afo] 

/afo/ 

‘elder sister’ 


[Afuko] 

/afuko/ 

‘trumpet’ 

/S/. 

It is an unvoiced dental fricative, [s], the palatal fricative 

occurs before non 

-central vowels 

as a positional variant of this 

phoneme. This pho 

mcme docs not occur in the word-final position. 

Given below are a 

. few words to i 

11 ustrate the occurrence of this 

phoneme. 



[«) 

[s-] 

/so/ 

‘hard’ 


[si] 

/si/ 

‘do’ 


[se] 

/se/ 

‘praJse’ 


[As-] 

/aso/ 

‘bread’ 


[Asti] 

/asu/ 

‘spike’ 


[Ase] 

/ase/ 

‘margin’ 

[s] 

[sa] 

/sa / 

‘sector’ 


[s «4] 

/si/ 

‘sickness’ 


[Asuf] 

/as*/ 

‘wood* 


[msua] 

/ nisi/ 

‘suck’ 


[Asa] 

/asa/ 

‘hair’ 


[Asa] 

asa / 

‘cooked meat’ 

/x/. 

It is an un 

voiced glottal fricative. It does not have any per- 

ceptible^ positional 

variant. It does not occur in the word-final 

position. 

Given below are a few 

illustrative words showing the 

occurrence of this 

phoneme. 


[x] 

[xe] 

/xe/ 

‘pounding’ 


[x-] 

/xo/ 

‘pluck’ 


[XU] 

/xu/ 

‘slow’ 


[ A xu | 

/axu/ 

‘rafter 


[ A xa 1 

/axa/ 

‘crop' / 


1 Axi] 

/axi/ 

‘particles of paddy 
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/h/. It is an unvoiced glottal fricative. The aspiration occurring 
withcertain classes of consonants is considered as positional variant 
of /h/. The aspiration occurs after the unvoiced stops, the affricate, 
the nasals and the lateral. In other environments [h] occurs. This 
phoneme does not occur in word-final position. Given below 
are a few words to illustrative the occurrence of this phoneme. 


[h] 


t h l 


[h—] 

/ ho/ 

[hi) 

/hi/ 

[hu] 

/ hu/ 

[hu] 

/hu/ 

[ A huu] 

/ahuu/ 

[k4ha] 

/ kiha/ 

[phi] 

/phi/ 

[ A phe] 

/aphe/ 

[tha] 

/tha/ 

[kithoij 

/kithti/ 

[kha] 

'kha / 

[qhu] 

/qhu/ 

[ A q h o] 

/aqho/ 

[ch e ] 

/che/ 

[chin] 

/cht/ 

[ A chamra] 

/acamra/ 

[mho] 

/ mho/ 

[ A mhi] 

/ amhi/ 

[nh u ] 

/nhu/ 

DM 

/I ho/ 

[A l''ij 

/alhi/ 


‘dig’ ' 

‘take out’ 

‘go’ 

‘hunt’ 

‘upper side’ 

‘not available’ 

‘read’ 

‘lung’ 

‘ignore’ 

‘three’ 

‘shut’ 

‘love’ 

‘basket’ 
v hi t ’ 

‘tie’ 

‘handicraft’ 

‘dull weather’ 

‘feather’ 

‘to pull out from the 
root’ 

‘create’ 

‘a business deal’ 


Voiced Fricatives 

Whereas the unvoiced fricatives show a four-way opposition 
ln the place of articulation, the voiced fricatives show only a two- 
wa y opposition in the place of articulation. The voiced fricatives 
available are : the dental and velar ones. The labio-dental and 
l h e glottal fricatives do not have their voiced counterparts. Given 
below is a description of the individual voiced fricatives. 
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/z/. It is a voiced dental fricative. It has three positional 
variants. There are : 

(i) [z], a voiced palatal fricative which occurs before /u, i, e 

(ii) [j], a voiced palatal affricate which occurs before /o/, and 

(iii) [z] occurs before central vowels. 

In the production of [j], the contact between the mid of the 
tongue and thehard palate is very minimal. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to differentiate between [j] and [z] before /e/ and /i/. This 
phoneme does not occur in the word-final position. Given below 
arc a few words to illustrate the occurrence of this phoneme. 


[Z] [&] 

/ze/ 

‘sell’ 

[Z^ 

/zo/ 

‘sweep’ 

[zu] 

/zu/ 

‘see’ 

[Aze] 

/ aze/ 

‘name’ 

[Azu] 

/azu/ 

‘colour’ 

[j] Doji] 

/lozi/ 

‘feed’ 

[Alojipu] 

/alojipu/ 

‘a girl friend to a 
boy’ 

[z] [za] 

/za/ 

‘speak’ 

[zul] 

/z\f 

‘sleep’ 

[zarij 

/zaji/ 

‘injure seriously’ 

[AzUi-] 

/azf/ ^ 

‘water’ 

[khez'a] 

/kheza/ 

‘flirt’ 

/y/. It is a voiced 

velar fricative. 

It does not have any per- 

ceptible positional variant. It does 

not occur in the word-final 

position. Given below 
of this phoneme. 

are a few words to illustrate the occurrence 

M [ra] 

/ra/ 

‘expose’ 

Ct—] 

hoi 

‘wrap’ 

[*ru] 

/yu/ 

‘rain’ 

[W] 

Ml 

Maying the founda¬ 
tion for weaving’ 

[Til 

1 v! 

‘also’ 

[Aya] 

/aya / 

‘jungle’ 

[Ayi] 

/ayi/ 

‘bone’ 

[MM 

/ayo / 

‘write’ 

[ATu] 

‘ayu/ 

‘a pulse of millet 
family’ 
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Laterals 

Seina lias only one lateral phoneme. Given below is a descrip¬ 
tion of this lateral. 

/!/• It is a voiced dental lateral. Voicing, however, is not a 
relevant feature. It does not have any positional variant. It does 
not occur in the word-final position. Given below are a lew words 
showing the occurrence of this phoneme. 


[le] 

/le/ 

‘attack’ 

[l"e] 

/I he/ 

‘relate’ 

[lo] 

/lo/ 

‘occasion’ 

[l h o] 

/lho/ 

‘create’ 

[lux] 

/If/ 

‘hot’ 

[Ala] 

/ala/ 

‘path’ 

[Al'*a] 

/ alha/ 

‘a fold’ 

[AliJ 

/ali/ 

‘male pig’ 

[Al'-i] 

/alhi/ 

‘business deal’ 

[ Al h u] 

/alhu/ 

‘a flea’ 


Approximates 

There are two approximants in Serna. One of them, viz., /w/ 
is bilabial and the other, viz. /y/ is palatal. The phones [w] and 
[y] occur in mutually exclusive environments, which enables them 
to be clubbed together to form a single phoneme. This is not done 
because they are not phonetically similar. Instead [v] which is in 
multiple complementation with [w] and [f] is made a positional 
variant of jw] keeping /f/ and ,/y/ as phonemes having defective 
distribution. A reason for combining/w / and / v / is the 
consideration of a practical orthography. The present script of 
Serna has symbols for w, v, f, and y. And it is observed that in 
the writings of Serna scholars, w and v do not always represent 
respectively [w] and [v], rather quite often they get interchanged. 
On the other hand, f, w, y are kept distinctly. Hence f, w, y are 
given phonemic status. /w, y/ are the only consonants that occur 
in the word-final position. Given below is a description of the 
two approximants. 

/w/. It is a voiced bilabial approximant. Voicing, however, 
is not a relevant feature. It has three positional variants. These are: 

(i) [u], a non-syllabic close rounded vowel, occurs in the 
w'ord-medial position before a back vowel and in the 
word-final position. Incidentally [u], is the second ele¬ 
ment of a omplex nucleus and 
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(ii) [v], a labiodental fricative which occurs before central 
and front vowels, and 


(iii) [w] occurs in word-initial position before a back vowel. 
Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence 
of this phoneme. 


[u] [auo] 

[auuj 
[ixau]. 

/awo / 

/awu/ 

/ ixaw/ 

‘pig’ 

‘hen’ 

‘disperse’ 

[v] [vile] * 

/wile/ 

‘pierce’ 

[ve] 

/we/ 

‘stone’ 

[ava] 

/awa/ 

‘bear’ 

[avi] 

/awi/ 

‘mithun’ 

[w] [wo] 

/wo/ 

‘go (towards home) 

[wuj 

/wu/ 

‘go (away from 
home’ 

| wotha] 

/wotha/ 

‘spoil by burning 
etc.’ 

/y/. It is a voiced palatal approximant. Voicing, however, is 
not a relevant feature, [i], a close front unrounded non-syllabic 
vowel,occurs as a positional variant of /y/, after a vowel and before 
a consonant and also in the word-final position. This is the only 
phoneme occurring in the palatal region. Hence for the sake of 
pattern congruity in the phonemic chart, it is grouped with the 
velar series. Given below are a few words to illustrate the occurrence 
of this phoneme. 

[i] [diku] /ayku/ ‘hip’ 

•>*> ^ 

[ aik h u] 

/ayk h u/ 

egg 

[Axai] 

/axay/ 

‘dry’_. 

[yl lye] 

/ye/ 

‘drink’ 

[ye] 

/ye/ 

‘shine’ 

[yi] 

/y«/ 

‘pinch’ 

[Aye] 

/aye/ 

‘eatable leaf' 

[Aye] 

/aye/ 

‘relation’ 


An attempt was made in this chapter to give an account of the 
phonemes, their positional variants and their distribution. 
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2.2 PHONOTACTICS 

Hill defines the term phonotactics as ‘the area of phonomics 
which covers the structural characteristics of sequences’ (Hill : 
1958 : 68). To him phonotactics is essentially a description of 
the distribution of the phonemes after their identification. The 
sequences of phonemes can be described in terms of their clus¬ 
tering habits. A cluster is a sequence of two or more phonemes 
of the same class without the intervention of a phoneme of another 
class. As far as the Sema language is concerned, clusters of both 
vowels and of' consonants are possible. At the phonemic level, 
Sema language has tones (a supra-segmental feature) but this 
supra-segmental feature cannot occur without simultaneous 
segmental elements. That is, they always co-occur with segmental 
phonemes. In addition, there isn’t any special limitations in the 
occurrence of different levels of tones. All types of permutations 
and commutations of different levels of tones are possible, 
though a noun beginning with the vowels i/o/a/(pro nominal 
clitics) will always have level tone. A description of the 
clustering pattern in Sema follows. 

A description of the clustering habits of the consonants in 
Sema may begin with the initial clusters of consonants. In this 
the largest number that can occur is three. A feature to be noted 
about the clusters of C x C 2 C 3 consonants is that in all instances 
of the occurrence of C x C 2 C 3 at the word initial position, h 
occupies either C 2 or C 3 position. When h occupies the C 3 position, 
Cj is invariably a bilabial nasal and the C 2 is either a voiceless 
stop or a lateral. In other words, in a C x C 2 C 3 sequence, when 
h occupies the C 3 position, no other consonant excepting m and 
a voiceless stop or a lateral can occur respectively in C t and C 2 
positions. Similarly when h occupies the C 2 position C 2 C 3 positions 
will invariably have respectively a voiceless stop and a palatal 
approximant. That is, in a C 2 C 3 sequence if h occupies the 
C 2 position, no consonant excepting a voiceless stop and a palatal 
approximant can occur respectively in C x C 3 positions. At the 
word-initial position, a sequence of either C x Cj C 2 or Ci C 2 C 2 
cannot occur in this language. Given below are a few words 
illustrating the occurrence at the word-initial position of the 
seqences of Cj C 2 Q. . 

1. m + (p, t, k, 1,) + h 

mph mphi ‘not yet’ 

mth mtha ‘deny’ 

mkh mkhemu ‘at least’ 

mlh mlhu ‘below’ 
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2 . (p, k) + hy 

phy phyu ‘bottom of a trunk' 

khy khyumu ‘nothing’ 

Of the consonant clusters occurring at the word-initial position 
the number of C t C 2 consonant clusters are much higher than 
the Cj C 2 C 3 consonant clusters. There are, however, some 
similarities in both these types of clusters, i.e., in a C L C 2 C 3 cluster 
a number of consonants were found to occur in C 2 position with 
m in Ci position. And all the consonants in a C 2 C 2 C 3 cluster 
occurring with m in C x position also occur in C 2 position of 
a Cj C 2 C 3 cluster having tn in C x position. The C x C 2 C 2 clusters 
having m in position had h in C 3 position and a voiceless stop 
or a lateral occurred in C 2 position. In C 2 clusters also h occurs 
after all the voiceless stops and the lateral with which h occurred 
in C x C 2 C 3 cluster. In addition it occurs with some other con¬ 
sonants. The occurrence of C x C 2 clusters are sub-grouped intc 
four viz., (1) those having m in Cj position, (2) those having h in C. 
position, (3) those having / in C 2 position, and (4) miscellaneous 
ones. Given below are a few words for illustrating the occurrences 
of C x C 2 clusters. 


m + 

(p, t, k, b, c, s, h, z, n, 1 ) 


mp- 

mpe 

‘year’ 

mt- 

mtakipi 

‘moderate’ 

mk- 

mkast 

‘ebony’ 

mb- 

mbomsi 

‘fool’ 

mc- 

mcassi 

‘level’ 

ms- 

msa 

‘fear’ 

mh- 

mho 

‘dull weather’ 

mz- 

mza 

‘graze cattle (v)' 

mn- 

mna 

‘stink (natural smell)’ 

ml- 

mloba 

‘peas’ 

(p, t, k, 

q, c, m, n, 1 ) -f h 


ph- 

phi 

‘read’ 

th- 

thi 

‘die’ 

kh- 

khi 

‘make’ 

qh- 

q hi 

‘keep’ 

ch- 

chi 

‘cut’ 

mh- 

mhi 

‘clouded sky’ 

nh- 

nhi 

‘marry (girl)’ 

lh- 

lhe 

‘relate’ 
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3. 


4. 


(p, k, g) + 1 
pi- plaktthi 

kl- kla 

gl- glas 


miscellaneous 

ky 

kr- 

tr- 

nk— 


ones 

kyi 

krista 

treyin 

nku 


‘corriender seed’ 
‘wed’ 

‘glass’ 


‘what?’ 

‘Christ 1 ’ 

‘train’ 

‘accused’ 


Marrison (1967 : 367) lists the occurrence of a few word- 
initial clusters, some of which are not found in the present data. 
These are kw, khw, gw and pf,. He has, however, not cited 
any examples, nor discussed the occurrence of the word-initial 
and word-medial clusters. 


Inter-Vocalic consonant clusters 

The sequences of consonants occurring in the word-medial 
position may be defined as intervocalic clusters i.e., sequences 
of consonants occurring between two vowels. It may, however 
be stated that inter-vocalic clusters are usually split up between 
the two adjacent syllables, i.e., all intervocalic clusters have 
syllable division either before or within it, as in : 


-dda 

i-dda 

idda 

‘awake’ 

y-y 

ay-ye-pu 

ayyepu 

‘star’ 

y-w 

ay-wwe 

aywwe 

‘leech’ 


Since syllable division is not a phoneme, a sequence of inter¬ 
vocalic consonants continue to be a cluster, even though the 
consonants of which it is composed belong to different syl¬ 
lables. 

Whereas in the case of pre-vocalic position, the largest number 
of consonants that could occur in a sequence is only three, in 
inter-vocalic position a sequence of 4 consonants could occur, 
though only one word having such a sequence is available in the 
present data. Even this word has h (phonetically aspiration) in 
C 2 C 4 positions for e.g., , ~ 

wekhpha ‘spread’ 

Whereas a total of only six types of clusters of Cj C 2 C 3 were 
available in the pre-vocalic position, in the intervocalic position, 

in 1- Basica >ly Sema is a r-less language. The sound r-occurs in four 
an words Krista, ‘Christ’ Zar ‘net’ Khursi ‘Horse’ treyin ‘train’. 
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as many as 28 such clusters are available. What is common in both 
these positions is the occurrence of h as one of the elements, for 
instance, in the pre-vocalic position h occupied C 3 position in 
4 types and C 2 position in the remaining two types whereas barring 
a few instances of clusters of homorganic consonants and a few 
other clusters like-A7y- that do not have a h, the C x C 2 C 3 clusters 
in intervocal position have h either in C 2 or C 3 position. Even 
some of the homorganic consonant clusters like mph nth etc. have 
h inC 3 position. When a cluster has CjCa sequence, the maximum 
number of consonants that could form a sequence is only two, 
except when the C 3 is a h. Another feature that is common in both 
these positions is the occurrence of m in the Ci position. In the 
pre-vocalic position, four out of the six types had m in Q position 
and in three types the other nasals occur. For the sake of conveni¬ 
ence, sequences of Ci C 2 C 3 consonants occurring in intervocal 
position are sub-grouped into 9 sub-types. These are given below : 

1 . m+ (p, t, c, k, q, n, 1) +h 
mph amphobo 

mth ktmthe 

mch aktmcha 

mkh amkhu 

w 

mqh Kumqho 

mnh amnhi 

mlh amlhi 


2 . 

(y> l 

m, p, k, s) + kh 



ykh 

aykhu 

‘egg’ 


lkh 

alkhokizi 

‘stockings’ 


mkh 

amkhu 

‘dust’ 


pkh 

apkhu 

‘leg’ 


kkh 

lakkha 

‘restricted’ 


skh 

askho 

‘umbrella’ 

3. 

K+ 

(1, m, 1) - h 



kth 

xuktho 

‘provoke’ 


kmh 

akmho 

‘corpse’ 


klh 

yeklha 

‘notification’ 

4. 

(k, s 

, j) + lh 



klh 

yeklha 

‘notification’ 


slh 

aslho 

‘in the water’ 


tflh 

atflhu 

‘dinner’ 


‘hearth’ 
‘sacredness’ 
‘soft ground’ 
‘dust’ 

‘heat (n)’ 
‘fibre’ 

‘lean’ 
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5. 

clusters ending 

in l/.efms, kh, km) 1 


msl 

k+mslu 

‘remember’ 


khl 

akhlt 

‘heart’ 


kml 

akmla 

‘deed’ 

6 . 

(qm, sp, xt,rt, nt, nc, wn) + h 



qmh 

aqmho 

‘grave yard’ 


sph 

a sph a 

‘cotton’ 


xth 

axthl 

‘sprout’ 


?th 

korthe 

‘part with (n)* 


nth 

minthtTa 

‘black hornet’ 


nch 

pinchi 

‘fill’ 


wnh 

awnhe 

‘spice’ 

7. 

clusters ending 

in -ly i.e. (k, n, 

s)-Hy 


kly 

capli kiklyu 

‘money changer* 


nly 

punlyu 

‘midwife’ 


sly 

mi sly u 

‘pregnant woman 

8 . 

Clusters ending 

in -y but not ending in -ly 


sny 

khuwasny 

‘rain’ 


nky 

wenkye 

‘What?’ 


ksy 

atiksyu 

‘niece’ 

9. 

miscellaneous 

sequence : 



nks 

khenksf 

‘cloud’ 


thy 

tithyu 

‘then’ 


When compared with the pre-vocalic position, the occur¬ 
rences of the sequences of two consonants in inter-vocal position 
is nearly double. These include all the consonants in C 2 position 
forming sequences with much larger number of consonants than 
was permissable in the pre-vocalic position. As in the case of 
pre-vocalic position, m has the maximum distribution in the 
intervocal position also. In addition, the intervocal position has 
also Ci Co sequences which were not available in the prevocalic 
position. For the sake of convenience, the clusters occurring in 
the intervocalic position are also subdivided into nine types. 
The occurrences of these are stated below. 
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1. Geminated consonants. 


Only five consonants form the sequence of C* These 
consonants are : d, s, 1 , w, y : 


1 

T3 

r 

idda 

‘awake’ 

ss 

yessaw 

‘pilot’ 

11 

apullo 

‘choice’ 

ww 

aw we 

‘forest’ 

yy 

ayyepu 

‘star’ 


2 . 


Ci C 2 sequences having stops in C 2 position. 


fa) P + (t, c, k, n, s, h, 1, w, y) 


Pt 

ktptiml 

‘male’ 

pc 

apea 

‘must’ 

pk 

ktpkaml 

‘thief’ 

pn 

sipna 

‘disturb’ 

ps 

apso 

‘hot’ 

ph 

aphe 

‘lungs’ 

pi 

capli kiklyu 

‘money changer’ 

pw 

ktpupwu 

‘import (v)’ 

py 

acipyu 

‘acquit’ 

(b) t -f ( 1 , n, h) 



tl 

kitla 

‘some’ 

tn 

atna 

‘couple’ 

th 

atha 

‘fat’ 

(c) k + (t, o, ,d, 

n, s, h, z,tf, 1 , w, 

y) 

kt 

doktor 

‘doctor’ 

kc 

aket 

‘head’ 

kd 

mekda 

‘plaster’ 

kn 

aknu 

‘laughing’ 

ks 

\ akst 

‘stick’ 

kh 

akhu 

‘plate’ 

kz 

zukza 

‘from’ 

kr 

wekirise 

‘multiply’ 

kl 

a klu 

‘lantern’ 

kw 

sikwatp 

‘encourage’ 

ky 

cekyompe 

‘ coming year* 
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(d) the other stops viz., b, 

c, show only one occurrence 


each and cl none : 



bd 

Ihobdi 

‘forty’ 


gy 

thogyu 

‘tomorrow’ 


cl 

tucle 

‘resist’ 

3. 

Sequence having a fricative as the first element. 


(a) 

s + (p, t, d, 1, y) 



sp 

yespa 

‘paper-’ 


St 

asta 

‘wood knife’ 


sd 

hasdu 

‘gander’ 


si 

aslu 

‘log’ 


sy 

kepusya 

‘could have’ 


(b) 

z + (b, 1) 



zb 

azbo 

‘water closet’ 


zl 

azlaqo 

‘coat’ 

(c) 

xs 

axsa 

‘shore’ 

The remaining fricatives do not 

form sequences with any 

consonants. 




4. Sequenses having a nasal in C x position : 


(a) 

m + (p, t, c, k, q, b, n, s, 

x, h, z,t, 1) 


mp 

ktmpa 

‘grey’ 


mt 

amti 

‘spit (n)’ 


me 

ktmea 

‘as soon as’ 


mk 

zlmki 

‘coast' 


mq 

kumqo 

‘gather* 


mb 

ambeti 

‘lamp’ 


mn 

axamnu 

‘flower’ 


ms 

bamsa 

‘coward’ 


mx 

homxa 

‘circle(v)’ 


mh 

am he 

‘feather’ 


mz 

kimzt 

‘Chair’ 


mr 

amra 

‘toy’ 


ml 

aktmla 

‘work’ 
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(b) n + (t, d, m, h,z, y) 


nt 

chunto 

‘lime stone’ 

nd 

pindi 

‘ladies finger’ 

nm 

£nma 

‘certainly’ 

nh 

anha 

‘mucus’ 

^ / 

(c)‘ n + (k, d, g, 

akinyu 

m, n, s, z) 

‘day after tomorrow’ 

nk 

anke 

‘have’ 

nd 

ak+ndo 

V 

‘keep time in rhyming 
(*)’ 

6 g 

angi 

‘nose’ 

nm 

nohmuYo 

‘apple’ 

nn 

ktmeunno 

‘especially’ 

ns 

ahsu 

‘tiger’ 

nz 

anethimunz+ 

‘cataract’ 

Sequences having a lateral in the 

1 + (p, t, c, k, q, d, z, y) 

initial position: 

lp 


‘mercury’ 

It 

J^lti 

‘bucket’ 

lc 

belca 

‘showel’ 

lk 

.alkosi 

i 

‘ham’ 

iq 

T 

alqu 

‘falcon’ 

Id 

mildo 

‘mile’ 

lz 

Ihtlzu 

‘to open for seeing’ 

iy 

kilalyii 

‘bride’ 

Sequences having an approximant 
(a) w 4- (k, d, m, n, w, y) 

in the C t position: 

wk 

avvktzt 

‘sleeve’ 

wd 

awdu 

‘cock’ 

wm 

khawmiyi 

‘mosquito’ 

. wn 

awne 

‘yellow’ 

w\v 

lavvwu 

‘west’ 

wy 

a-y&wye 

‘the bird’ 
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(b) y 4- (p, t, k, s, z, Y , 1 , w) 


yp 

aypu 

‘needle’ 

yt 

aytu 

‘gravel’ 

yk 

ayko 

‘skin’ 

ys 

aysahu 

‘nail’ 

yz 

ayzt 

‘pond’ 

yv 

say*i 

‘to fetch some one’ 

yi 

ayliqu 

‘buffalo’ 

yw 

seywt 

‘beatle’ 

7 . Sequences having h in C 2 position : 

(P> t. 

c, k, q, m, n, 1 ) + h 


Ph 

aphe 

’lungs’ 

th 

atha 

‘fat’ 

ch 

acht 

‘a thread ball’ 

kh 

akhu 

‘plate’ 

qh 

aqhu 

‘samber’ 

mh 

amho 

‘feather’ 

nh 

anha 

‘mucus’ 

lh 

alhe 

‘packet of food’ 

8 . Sequences having y in C 2 position : 

(p, k, g, n, s, 1 , w, y) + y 


py 

acipyu 

‘acquit’ 

ky 

cekyompe 

‘coming year’ 

gy 

thogyu 

‘tomorrow’ 

ny 

akinyu 

‘day after tomorrow 

sy 

kepusya 

‘could have’ 

ly 

k+lalyu 

‘bride’ 

wy 

avawye 

‘the bird’ 

yy 

ayyepu 

‘star’ 

Miscellaneous : 


rs. 

Khursi 

‘horse’ 

It may 

be mentioned here that 

while stating the occurrences 

of different 

sequences available in 

Serna, no effort is made to 

distinguish 

between the sequences, 

occurring within a morph 
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and at the morph/word boundary. What is pertinent to note 
here is that the citation form of almost the entire nouns in Serna 
language begins with the pronominal clitic a. Whenever a noun 
follows without pause another morph/word, the pronominal clitic 
a drops out automatically with the result that at the morph/word 
boundary one could have sequences that otherwise do not occur 
in the language, for instance. 

azah ‘law’ + azekha ‘Penal’ 
azahzekha ‘penal code’ 

Instances of such combinations are avoided here. 

Sequences of Vowels 

It was already mentioned that sequences of vowels are per¬ 
missible in Serna language. The largest number of vowels that 
can form a sequence is two. These also include a sequence of 
Vj \ x . It is however, to be noted that a sequence of Vj V ( is not 
a mere lengthening of \ 1 (i.e., phonetic length being considered 
as a sequence of two vowels at the phonemic level) but two distinct 
occur ranees of V t and in this it is possible to have two different 
tones on the two vowels forming the sequence of VjVx for instance, 


akuu 

‘call a person’ 

nonii 

damp 

ciili 

‘earth quake’ 

aa 

‘place’ 

a a 

‘to call a person’ 


There are certain restrictions/limitations in the occurrences 
of V x Vx/VjVa clusters in Serna. 

These are stated below : 

(i) a sequence of V a V x is permissable with all vowels except 

the front half-open and the central vowels. 

(ii) the close central vowel +, does not occur in V 2 position. 

(iii) only the back and the front close vowels (i.e., u.i.) and 
the open vowel (i.e. a) can occur in V., position with 
all the vowels including themselves. 

(iv) the back half-close vowel viz. o can occur in V 2 position 
with itself and also with its counter parts in close and 
front positions (i.e., u,c) and also with the open vowel 
a but the front half-close vowel in V 2 position can occur 
only with its counterpart in the back position and with 
the close vowels. 
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(v) the back and open vowels viz. u.e.a. can occur in V 1 

position with all the vowels except the close central 
vowel which does not occur in V 2 position. 

(vi) the front and central close vowels viz. i. i can occur 
in Vi position with all the vowels except the close central 
vowel and the back half-open vowel. 

(vii) the front half-open vowel viz. e can occur in V x position 
with all the other vowels except the central close vowel. 

• These statements are presented below in charts. 


(a) the vowels in V x position having the privilege of occurring 
with different vowels in V 2 position. 

V x V 2 Vi V 2 V x V 2 



(b) the vowels in V 2 position having the privilege of occur¬ 
ring with different vowel in Vi position. 

V,. v 2 V t V 2 Vi v 2 



The illustrative examples of the occurrence of different possible 
vowei clusters are given below. 

(i) V t V, sequences. The vowels that could from this type 
of clusters are : i, u, o, a. 


” ciili ‘earth quake’ 

sakii ‘scold’ 

uu kuuthl ‘kidney beans’ 

aguu 'a bee’ 


^ 69 Cl IL Mysore/ 78 ’ 
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oo wooto ‘to arrive* 

aa a& ‘to call a person* 

aa ‘place’ 

(ii) the vowels in Vj position with the privilege of occurring 

with different vowels in V 2 position. All the vowels can 
occur in V! position. 


(a) 

u + (i,e,a,o,u) 



ui 

yenuict 

silent 

chui 

‘metal’ 

ue 



cue 

‘ate’ 

ua 

zualo 

‘to resemble ithulua 
another 

‘was seeing 



person 



uo 

akuoci 

‘necklace’ 

kusuo 

‘long’ 

uu 

kuuthi 

kidney beans akuu 

‘ginger’ 

(b) 

a + (i,e, a, u) 




ai 

khailo 

‘to shut in’ 

vfkai 

‘silver’ 

ae 



mlae 

‘could not’ 

aa 

aaliml 

‘land lady’ 

aa 

‘place’ 

au 

k+kauna 

‘princess’ 

au 

‘hand* 

(c) 

o + (i. e. a. o. u) 



oi 

rioiso 

‘to conti- toi 

nue to live’ 

‘resembling 

anything' 

oe 



soe 

‘difficult’ 

oa 

moayesa 

‘must’ 

akunca 

‘address* 

oo 

wooto 

‘to arrive* 



ou 



tucho'u 

‘male nurse’ 

(d) 

i + (i, u, e, a) 




ii 

ciili 

‘earthquake’ 

sakii 

‘scold’ 

iu 



thiu 

‘behind* 

ie 



pie 

‘show’ 

ia 

pialo 

continue to 
tell 

khania 

‘seldom* 

(e) t -f (u, i, e, a) 
tu 

ptZ'tU 

‘previously 

ti 

vtipu 

‘syringe’ 

inikii 

‘does no 
heed’ 
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ie 


zie 

‘slept (i 
certain’) 

ia 

msiamo 

‘fearless’ pi a 

‘keep’ 

(0 

e -f (i, u, o, 

a) 


ei 


kamei 

‘postage * 

eu 

weceulo 

‘go through’, aqeu 

•'servant’ 

eo 


ileo 

‘retire’ 

ea 

lizeame 

‘market pea 

place’ 

‘possess’ 


(iii) the vowels in V 2 position with the privilege of occurring 
with different vowels in V x position. Excepting i all 
vowels can occur in V 2 position. 

(g) (u, i, i, e, a, o) + a 


ua 

zualo 

‘to resemble 

ithulua 

‘w'as seeing’ 



another 





person’ 



ia 

msiamo 

‘fearless’ 

pia 

‘keep’ 

ia 

pialo 

‘continue to 

aramia 

‘hell’ 



speak’ 



ea 

lizeame 

‘market 

pea 

‘possess’ 


/ » 

place’ 



aa 

aalimi 

‘land lady* 

aa 

‘place’ 

oa 

nunoalaw 

‘more over’ 

akunoa 

‘address* 

00 

(u, t, i, e, a 

, o) + i 



ui 

ueiiuict 

‘silent* 

chui 

‘metal’ 

ti 

kfha 

‘dissolve’ 

• •« • • 
mikti 

‘does not 





heed’ 

ii 

ciili 

‘earthquake’ 

nonil 

‘damp’ 

ei 



kamei 

‘postage’ 

oi 

hoiso 

‘to continue 

oi 

‘to draw 



to live’ 


attention’ 

<0 

(u, I, i, e, a, 

o) 4- u 



uu 

kuutlii 

‘kidney 

atuu 

‘boar’ 



beans’ 



iu 

ztuwele 

‘sleep (re¬ 

ziu 

’before* 



quest)’ 



iu 



thin 

‘behind’ 
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eu 

weceulo ‘go through’ 

hektbodeu 

‘despair’ 

ou 


tuchou 

‘male nurse’ 

Ci) 

(u,4, i, o) -!- e 



ue 


cue 

‘ate r 

te 


z-te 

‘slept (un 
certain)’ 

ie 


hephopie 

‘describe’ 

oe 


soe 

‘difficult’ 

ae 


mlae 

‘could not’ 

(k) 

(u, o, e, a,) + o 



uo 

akuoci ‘neciace’ 

kusiio 

‘long’ 

oo 

wooto ‘to arrive’ 



eo 


ileo 

‘retire’ 


From the examples of the vowel cousters given above, it 
could be seen that certain vowel clusters do not occur in the wo d 
medial position. These are : 

(i) e in V 2 position does not occur after any vowel 

(ii) e in Vi position does not occur before i, o, a, 

(iii) u in V a position does not occur after i, o, 

(iv) a in \\ position does not occur before a, o though aa 
cluster is available in word-initial and word final positions 

(v) a culster of oo does not occur in word-final position. 
These in brief are the phonotactics of Sema. 

2 3 SYLLABIC PATTERN 

Respiration is the basis of Syllable. The Syllable producing 
movement of the respiratory muscles has been called a chest pulse 
because the inter coastal muscles in the chest are responsible fof 
it. Atleast one such movement must be involved in whatever 
is said. The sudden brief contraction of the respiratory muscles 
expels a small amount of air from the lungs. This air escapes in 
a relatively free and unrestricted passage and it is in this movement 
of the least restriction in the sequence of movements that makes 
up the syllable, that is vowel. The vowel carries the chest pulse- 
Thus a syllable is essentially a movement of the speech organs 
and not a characteristic feature of the speech sound, though in 
a given language, the sounds will contain clues to the occurrence 
of the syllable producing movement. 
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A vowel is the nucleus of the syllable while a consonant is 
a marginal part associated with the beginning and end of the 
air engendered by the chest pulse. In other words, the analysis 
of a syllable usually permits us to distinguish an irreducible 
mini mum which may be called the margin. While the nucleus 
is equated with the peak, the marginal may either be pre-nuclear 
in which case it is the onset or it may be post-nuclear in which 
case it is the coda. While the vowels usually occupy the nucleus 
or peak, the consonants occupy the margin (both onset and 
coda). 

A syllable being the smallest unit of recurrent phonemic 
sequence, may be considered a phonological unit which in turn 
enters into still large stretches of speech reaching upto a complete 
utterence. A syllable includes not only the sequential phonemes 
but also prosodic features like stress, tone etc. Any or all of 
these occur in a sequence with each other and a syllable is that 
stretch of phoneme which makes it possible to state their relative 
distribution most economically. 

As far as the Sema language is concerned, a syllable may 
consist of just a nucleus with the co-occurring tone or the nucleus 
may be preceded and/or followed by one or more consonants. 
The membership of the syllables in a monosyllabic word is clear 
and unambiguous. In the case of words having two or more 
syllables, the syllabic division is based on the principle that : 

(a) as few new positions or members shail be admitted as 
possible and 

(b) the same number of positions shall regularly be divided 
in the same way. 

In this, the membership of the monosyllabic words would from 
the criterion for syllabic division. It may, however be stated 
that as a rule of thumb, a disyllabic word in Sema having VCV 
would invariably be split up as V and CV and not VC and V. 
Here also the monosyllabic words would give a clue in that, 
the vast majority of the monosyllabic words have the CV pattern, 
as in, pa ‘he’. The monosyllabic words having VC, as in, ax ‘gargle’ 
could be counted on fingures. In other words, in a monosyllabic 
word, the VC pattern is of an extremely low frequency one. If 
a word had VCCV it would be split up as V-CCV if C 2 is h other¬ 
wise VC-CV. 

A word in Sema may consist of one or more syllables ranging 
t 0 a fflaximum of six syllables. Monosyllabic, disyllabic and 
syllabic words combined together, however, form the bulk 
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of the entire vocabulary of the Sema language. The words having 
four or more syllables are almost exclusively compound words. 
At the phonetic level, a word in Sema never ends in a close syllable, 
though possible at the phonemic level, This is because, the diph¬ 
thongs occurring at the phonetic level are treated phonemically 
as a vowel plus the corresponding semi-vowel. Hence there 
would be some words in Sema that end in closed/checked syllable 
In all such instances, wjy would be the consonants that check 
the syllable. This, however, does not prevent the occurrences 
of closed/checked syllables in non-fmal positions. A syllable 
consisting C x C 2 C a V would have h either in C a or C 3 position. 
It would be possible to make a schematic diagram of different 
types of permutations and commutations of syllables that could 
occur within a word in the Sema language. These are stated below, 
beginning with mono-syllabic words. 


Monosyllabic Words : 

The entire monosyllabic words in Sema could be sub-groupea 
into six classes which when put in a schematic diagram would 
be : 



(c) (c) V y 
(c) vc / 


The illustrative examples of these types are given below : 


v 

/ 

u 

‘wear (cloth)’ 

cv 

ka 

‘shoot (v)’ 

vc 

ax 

‘gargle (v)’ 

cvc 

hey 

‘hammer (v)’ 

ccv 

mpa 

‘burst’ 

cccv 

Disyllabic words : 

ffithe' 

‘clean’ 


The disyllabic words in Sema may consist of just two vowels 
One or more consonants may also follow or precede either or 
both the vowels. The vowel consonant combination in a disyllabic 
word in Sema has a great deal of freedom. The syllabic pattern 
of the disyllabic words in Sema can be broadly sub-grouped into 
three types which when put in a schematic diagram would be 

1. jfv (c) \ / (c) (c) (c) V 1 

1(c) (c) (c)v / + 1 (c) cvc / 

2. cvc + (c) CV 


In the formulaic statement, c-any consonant, V-any vowel with the 
privilege of occurring with different levels of tones. 
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The only specific limitation in the occurrence of these types 
is that if : (1) the first syllable consists of vc, the second syllable 
cannot consist of v alone. (2) the first syllable consists of ccv, 
the second cannot have ccvc and (3) one of the syllables consists 
of cccv only cv can occur in the other. 


(a) v+ 


(b) vc-f 


(c) 2V+ i 


(d) 


(e) 


> examples 

of these types 

are given below. 

f V 

an 

‘hand’ 

cv 

ita 

‘brick’ 

„ ccv 

aphu 

‘village’ 

cccv 

athyu 

‘back’ 

cvc 

'•i 

alow 

‘inside’ 

rev 

atna 

‘couple’ 

i cvc 

aksaw 

‘river’ 

(ccvc 

awnhey 

‘elbow’ 

r v 

k{io 

‘beat a person with 
folded fist’ 

cv 

yesi 

‘book’ 

cvc 

yesaw 

‘proper name* 

ccv 

stmla 

‘fail* 

cccv 

kt mthi 

‘refresh’ 

, ccvc 

- 

huphay 

‘orange’ 

r v 

chui 

‘metal’ 

— \ — 

8 < 
< 

miae 

‘consequently’ 

mbomsi 

‘fool’ 

l cvc 

mtotoy 

‘brisk’ 

+ cv 

mkhemu 

‘atleast’ 

+ cv 

n&yzo 

‘catarrah’ 

ccv 

mislyii 

‘pregnant woman* 
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The tri-syllabic words in Sema could also he broadly sub¬ 
grouped into three sub-types. These are : 


1. 

v 

. / (c)cv -f 

(c) (c) (c)v 

V 

\cvc 

cvc 

2. 

(c)cv 

-1- (c)(c)v f 

f (c)(c)v \ 

\ cvc / 

3. 

(c)(c)vc 

-f cv -f 

(c)(c)v 


There are certain restrictions in the occurrence of the schematic 
chart given above. These restrictions are stated below. 

Sub-type 1— 

(i) Either the second or the third syllable would have ccv and 
not both. Conversely when one of the syllables has ccv, the other 
would have only cv. These restrictions apply to the occurrence o r 
cvc also. 

(ii) When the syllable is cccv, only cv could occur in S 2 

Sub-type(2)— 

(i) No two syllables in a word would consist of v alone. 

(ii) A word having cvc in syllable 3, would have (c)ccv in 
syllable 2 and only cv in syllable i. 

(iii) If ccv occurs in two or more syllables, each of the syllables 
will have h in C 2 position. 

Sub-type 3— 

(i) if syllable 1 has vc, the syllable 3 would have only (c)v. 

(ii) if syllable 1 has (c)cvc, the other two syllables will have 
only cv. 

The illustrative examples of all these three sub-types are 
given below. 

Sub-type 1— 


V 

, /(c) cv 
\ cvc 

\ . /(c) (c) (c) 

J \ CVC 

v > 

f 

f v 

1 cv 

ahuu 

asihi 

‘north/atui rock(n) 
fin' 

cv 

i 

1 

-f ■{ ccv 
! cccv 

l CVC 

acipyu 

akimtht 

ategow 

‘acquit’ 

‘light(not heavy)’ 
‘first’ 

1 

1 

| ccv 

1 

+ {; 

akyeu 

acheira 

‘writer’ 

‘land’ 

1 

(.cvc 

V 

asayi 

‘desert’ 



Sub-type 2 
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(c)cv -4- (c)(c)v + / (c)(c)\' T 
\cvc / 

r v 


r 


cv 


cv 




ccv 


r v 


ccv cv 


cv 

V 

. cv 
) ccv 
(_ cvc 

cv 
ccv 
cvc 

cv 

/ v 

cv 

l ccv 


l CCV 


{ 


cv 

ccv 


VC 




cvc 


r 




cy 


ccvc 


wtipu 

titoi 

misika 

yepelyu 

raecttfoy 

pukhomi 

minhipbi 

ttkhecuy 

mstamo 

phiftui 

mlakiye 

thoputho 

msfphezu, 

phaphaphi 


Sub-type 3—- 

(c*Xc)vc + cv -f (c)(c)v 


v aksai 
aikosi 


nonminfo 
cv khursapu 


‘syringe’ 

‘such’ 

‘government’ 

‘governess’ 

‘white’ 

‘draper’ 

‘rug’ 

‘shrimps’ 

‘fearless’ 

‘brown’ 

‘overdo’ 

‘recovery’ 

‘dare’ 

‘electric fan’ 


‘lead’ 

‘ham’ 


‘pineapple’ 

‘bridle’ 


The tetrasyllable words in sema could be sub-grouped into 
two, viz : 

(i) (cXc)v -4- (cXe)v-f (c)(c)v-f ( c )( c )v and 

(ii) vc -f (c)(c)v -f cv -}- (c)v 

There are certain limitations in the occurrence of these The*e 
limitations are stated below : 

(i) A syllable consisting of V alone could occur in any one of 
the four syllables, but only the first and second syllable 
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can have consecutively the occurrence of syllables consis¬ 
ting of v alone. 

(ii) A sequence of ccv could occur only in one of the four 
syllables and the remaining syllables would have (c)v. 


Illustrative examples of these are given below : 


1. 

V 


r 



akiyeu 

‘aeroplane’ 

2. 

CV 



1 

k V 

kictkii 

‘economize’ 

3. 

CCV 



1 

khalaceu 

‘out of. 

4. 


4 

CV 



mhevimize 

‘prescription’ 

3. 

CV 



CV 


kimami 

‘policeman’ 

6. 

CVC 




kimsikuzu 

‘guess(N)’ 

7, 



-w. 


rC-V 

anicece 

‘muddy’ 

8. 

V 


V 



aalimt 

‘land lady’ 

9. 



>CV 

ccv 


aiuchomi 

‘farmer’ 

10. 


J 

CCV 

V J 


ktthiuco 

‘banana’ 

11. 

CV 

1 

CV 

7 " 

CV 

CCV 

ktcuiakhi 

‘doze’ 

12. 





CVC 

caqicalay 

‘thoroughly’ 


* 


The Same data could also be presented differently as given 
below : 


1 . 

2. V 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. CV 

8 . 


CV 


CV 


CCV CV 


CV 


r 


** 


CV 


V 
CV 

yccv 

CVC 


aaiimi 

anicece 

akiyeu 

aiuchomi 

ktctkii 

ktkkami 

ktcuiakhi 

caqicalay 


‘land landv’ 

w 

‘muddy’ 

‘aeroplane’ 

‘farmer’ 

‘economize* 
‘police man' 
‘doze’ 

‘thoroughly’ 
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9. CV CCV 

10. CVC 

11. CCV CV 

12 . 


V 1 

f CV 
CV j 

V 


k-tthiuco ‘banana’ 

ktmstkuzu ‘guess(n)’ 

mheri m ize ‘prescription’ 

khalaceu * out of.’ 


The examples of vc -l( c)(c)v-!-cv• (c)(c)v are given below ; 
1 v 


"1 


V 

r 


y cv j 


i 

I cv 




VO 


I 

J 


1 


CCV V 


J 


CCV 

V 


awuiridu 

awcokuwo 


amlhututhu 

awkhukhuo 


‘pea hen’ 
‘plantain flower’ 


air 

‘egg curry’ 


The occurrence of pentasyllable words is very few. 

The schematic diagram of a pentasyliabic word would be : 
vc -f cv 4 - CV 4 - CV -j- cv 

(c) v + cv -f (c) cv -f (c)cv + (c)(c)v 

The main restriction in the application of the diagram given 
above is that if the final syllable consists of ccv the C 2 of”that 
syllable would invariably be a h (phonetically aspiration). The 


illustrative examples 

are 

given 

below : 


vc 

'"X 

I 

1 


! 


awlotikulo 

‘to finger(v) : 


1 i 

1 1 

i 

I 

1 

i 


I 

cv 

asukizeli 

'baboon’ 

V 

y 1 

i i 

i 

i 




osikimith 

‘thank you’ 


< 

i i 

l 


I ccv 

narikolithi 

‘coconut’ 


! cv 

l 


-i 




! 


' 



ktstTftpeni 



i 

S cv j 


cv 

S cv 

‘apothegiri’ 


y 






cv 

i 


1 


l 

v 

kutokupui 

‘careful’ 


i 

i 

I 


ccv 

V 

ciluwekyeu 

‘tamed (animal)' 


! 

J 



(xinu) 



J J 

! ccv 


cv 

cv 

totiphik+zi- 

‘blouse’ 
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Words having six syllabic 

Any pentasyllable word belonging to the noun class couid 
become a six syllabic word by suffixing cfo (plural marker). Such 
instances are not considered here. Apart from that there are very 
few instances of words having six syllables. Whatever little are 
found, are all compound words. The schematic diagram of six 
syllabic word would be : 

cv cv cv cv cv cv 

In other words, a six syllable word would consist of exclusively 
of cv, cv pattern, though one of ihe syllable could be of ccv in 
which case, the C..> of that syllable must invariably be h (phone¬ 
tically aspiration). Illustrative examples of words having six sylla¬ 
bles are given below. 


cv cv fcv i cv cv cv mimijijrosilo ‘spiral dance’ 


l 


ccv 


koktthazepedo ‘district' 


The syllabic pattern of the words available in Sema was dis¬ 
cussed just now. A general statement that could be made about 
it is that a majority of the words belong to disyllabic and trisyllabic 
words and the most frequently occurring pattern is either v-f cv 
or cv rcv and if a syllable consists of ccv, the C 2 of that syllable 
would usually tie h (phonetically aspiration). 



Chapter 3 

^GRAMMAR 

It is a usual practice in dividing the gramma/s based on structural 
description into chapters on morphology and syntax, thereby 
distinguishing the patterns of the formation of the bound forms 
from that of the free forms. This, however, is not attempted here 
and therefore immediately after the setting up of the grammatical 
classes, each of the grammatical classes along with the gramma¬ 
tical categories that occur with the major classes like nominals, 
verb, etc. is discussed followed by a discussion on the patterns of 
the phrase, clause, sentence, etc. The setting up of the different 
grammatical classes are discussed in the following section. 

3.1 Grammatical classes : Setting up of 

A grammatical class may be defined as ‘a class of words sharing 
a pattern of behaviour in inflection or in syntax or in both. The 
stems/words which follow one pattern of usage but do not follow 
another pattern may be designated as belonging to a grammatical 
class’ (Sreedhar 1974 : 93). 

Depending upon whether or not a word/stem is capable of 
taking suffixes the words/stems in Serna are primarily divided into 
two viz. declinables and indeclinables. Thus those grammatical 
classes which are capable of taking suffixes form one class, viz. 
the class of declinables and the remaining form the other class, 
viz. the class of indeclinables. Each of these two sub-classes can 
be further sub-divided into a few sub-classcs as in : 

A. Declinables 

(1) Nominals— 

(a) nouns 

(b) personal pronouns 

(c) demonstrative pronouns and 

(d) numerals and 

(2) Verbals. 

B. indeclinables 

(3) Adjectives 

(4) Adverbs 

(5) Intensifies 
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(6) Post positions and 

(7) Particles. 

A brief discussion of these various grammatical classes along 
with the justification for setting up of these classes follows. 

Declinables 

On the basis of certain shared features, i.e. the ability of taking 
certain types of suffixes as opposed to the others, the class of de¬ 
clinables can be broadly sub-divided into two. viz., the nominals 
and the verbals. Whereas the verbals are inflected for tense, mood, 
aspect etc., a feature not found with any other grammatical class, 
the nouns, the pronouns, the demonstratives and the numerals 
form a class of nominals sharing the privilege of taking case suffixes 
and/or preceding the post positions, which the verbals are incapable 
of. 


NOMINALS 

Numerals 

Depending upon whether or not the grammatical classes 
that form the nominals could occur alone in its uninflected form 
in a NP, e.g., NP—>N, the nominals in the first instance could 
be subgrouped into two, viz ., (1) those nominals that can occur in 
its uninflected form alone in a NP and (2) those that cannot. In 
this, all the nominals except the numerals are capable of occurring 
in their uninflected form alone in a NP, as in : 

fNoun : apu pi ‘father said' 

NP-><( Pronoun : no pi ‘you said’ 

^Demonstrative : hie ilu ‘this (is) my field' 

At the syntagmatic level, if a NP consists of both a numeral 
and a noun as in : 

anu kini ‘two children 

The noun is the nucleus of the phrase. A numeral can precede 
a postposition, as in : 

kini lono ‘from two 

aktst lakhi pe ‘with a stick’ 

A numeral may therefore be defined as that grammatical class 
which form a sub-class of nominals capable of taking case markers 
and preceding post positions, but are incapable of occurring in its 
uninflected form as the sole realization in a NP. And at the synta¬ 
gmatic level, the noun would be the nucleus of a NP consisting 
of a noun and a numeral. 
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Pronouns 

On the basis of the ability of showing a three-way opposition in 
person, viz., I, II and III persons, the pronouns could be differen¬ 
tiated from the nouns and the demonstratives as in : 


ni 

T 

no 

‘you’ 

pa 

‘he’ 

li 

‘she’ 


The pronouns also show a three-way opposition in number 
viz. singular, dual and plural, as in : 

(i) ni T 

nikuzo ‘We (two)’ 

nihil ‘We (plural)’ 

(ii) no ‘you (sg)’ 

nokuzo ‘you(dual)’ 

nohu ‘you(pl)’ etc. 

(iii) pa ‘he’ 

pama ‘they (dual) 

pananu ‘they(plural) 

whereas the demonstratives show only a two-way opposition in 
number viz., singular vs plural as in : 

hi ‘this’ 

hipaq6 ‘these’ 

the nouns are capable of showing a three-way opposition in number, 
but usually do not mark this difference : e.g. 

timi lakhi ‘one man’ 

timi ktma ‘two men’ 

timiqo ‘men’ 

Even here nouns referring to non-human beings do not take the 
form kima which indicates duality. 

A pronoun may be defined as that grammatical class which at 
the paradigmatic level shows a three-way opposition in number and 
person and capable of taking case markers and at the syntagmatic 
level is capable of preceding a postposition and/or particle but 
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incapable of being modified by an adjective and at the sentence 
level substitutes a noun : 


Demonstratives 


Both the nouns and the demonstratives share at the paradigma¬ 
tic level the feature of taking the case suffixes and at the syntagmatic 
level, the privilege of preceding postpositions and the plural market, 


e.g. 


hipaqoye act kini 
anuye akipici 
tiye lono ictlo 
anulono 
ti 

tipaqo 

kaku 

kaku<$o 


‘these are two dogs’ 
‘the child (is) lazy’ 
‘give me from that' 
‘from the child’ 
‘that’ 

‘those* 

‘book’ 

‘books’ 


However, when a NP has both a demonstrative and a noun, 
the demonstrative takes the case suffix/focus marker and the plural 
marker as in : 

iliml tipawye qheimray ‘that girl (is) tali’ 
iliml tipaqoye qheimray ‘those girls (are) tall’ 


In a NPi NP 2 type of sentence, both a demonstrative and a 
noun can occur alone in NP 2 position, but only a noun or adjective 
can occur alone in N P 2 position and not a demonstrative as in : 

hie act lakhi ‘this (is) a dog’ 

anuye akipici ‘the child (is) lazy’ 

hie inu ‘this (is) my child’ 


A demonstrative may be formally defined as that grammatical 
class which at the paradigmatic level is capable of taking case 
suffixes and at the syntagmatic level is capable of preceding a post' 
position/plural marker arid when both a demonstrative and a 
noun occurs in a NP, the demonstrative takes both the case and 
plural markers, if any, but can not occur alone in a, NP A position of 
NPi NP 2 type of sentence. 

Nouns 

The nouns in Sema are capable of taking gender, number and 
case markers including the postpositions and could also function 
as ths nucleus of a noun phrase as in : 

anuye * the child' 

amsili ‘she buffalo’ 
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amsili ‘she buffalo without issue* 

/ 

amisict ‘he baffalo’ 

anulono ‘from the child’ 

amsiqo ‘buffaloes’ 

ana ayulo kitt ‘too little rice’ 

(lit. rice little too) etc. 

A noun may be formally defined as that grammatical class 
which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of taking gender and 
case markers and on the syntagmatic axis is capable of being an 
i/c of postpositions and particles including the plural morpheme 
and functions as the nucleus of a NP. 

Verbs 

On the paradigmatic axis, a verb in Serna is capable of showing 
opposition in tense, model and aspect as in : 

niye asi cunani ‘I will eat meat’ 

niye asi cuwe ‘I ate meat’ 

asi culo ‘eat meat(imp)’ 

niye asi cucey ‘I was eating meat (habitual)’ etc. 

On the syntagmatic axis, a verb in Serna is the nucleus of a VP. 
In addition to a verb, a VP may have a NP and or an adverb phrase 
as in : 

v 

niye asi cunani ‘I will eat meat’ 

\ 

niye isi asi cunani ‘I will eat meat today’ 
niye ana kini ani ‘I have two children’ etc. 

A verb may therefore be defined as that grammatical class 
which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of showing opposition in 
tense, model and aspect and on the syntagmetic axis is the nucleus 
of a verb phrase. 

Indeclinables 

The class of indeclinables include a few grammatical classes 
which can be differentiated amongst themselves only at the syntag¬ 
metic level. An attempt is made here to differentiate these classes 
adjectives, adverbs, particles, postpositions and intensificrs. 
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Adjectives 

An adjective is usually in attributive construction with a noun 
and may either follow or precede a noun with which it is in cons¬ 
truction, i.e ., a sub-class of adjectives always follow the noun con¬ 
cerned, while another sub-class precedes the noun and yet some 
others could either follow or precede the noun with which it is in 
construction with. e.g. 

azt ayulo ‘some water’ 

akuhu zt ‘red water’ 

ayeyi ktmka ak-tma yeyi ‘hard ground’ 

And in attributive construction an adjective is capable of 
taking the plural marker, as in : 

akiqo ‘houses’ 

aki zeuqo ‘large houses’ 

An adjective can also occur in a predicative complement i.e, 
in a NP X NP 2 type of sentence the adjective can occur alone 
in the slot of NP 2 as in : 

anuye akipici ‘the child (is) lazy’ 

When an adjective occurs in the NP 2 position of a NP X 
NP 2 type of sentence, the adjective is capable of taking the pas 1 
tense marker 1 as in : 

hiye kize ke ‘it was big’ 

The adjectives, however, do not take present and future 
tense markers, as in : 

hiye kize ^ ‘it is big’ 

hiye kize sinani ‘it will be big’ 

(lit. it big do will) 

An adverb can also occur in a predicative construction , as in r 
anuye hile am ‘the child is here’ 

The difference between the two occurrences is that when an 
adjective functions as a predicative complement the sentence will 
be of NPj, NP 2 type without a verb or a copula whereas when an 
adverb occurs as a predicative complement, the sentence will be 
ofNPVPtype with at least a copula occurring with the adverb, 
secondly adverbs are not capable of taking tense markers. 

1 . Despite taking the past tense marker /ke/ , an adjective is considered an in 
declinable one as it is an instance of taking a solitary suffix, that to 
having the possibility of deletion of the verb si ‘do’. 
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An adjective can be the nucleus of an adjective phrase consis¬ 
ting of an adjective and one or more intensifiers, as in : 

chilo kilt ‘too much’ 

yiyono yiyono qhemtray ‘very very tali’ etc. 

An adjective can be formally defined as that sub-class of inde- 
clinables which at the syntagmatic level functions as an attributive 
of a noun and is capable of functioning as the nucleus of an ad¬ 
jective phrase and is also capable of occurring in NP 2 position in a 
NPi NP 2 type of sentence. When occurring in the NP 2 position 
of a NPi NP 2 sentence, it is capable of taking the past tense 
marker ke. 


Adverbs 


An adverb can occur either as an attribute of a verb or as a 
nucleus of an adverb phrase consisting of itself and one or more 
intensifiers. When an adverb occurs as an attribute it invariably 
precedes the verb concerned and when it occurs as a nucleus of an 
adverb phrase, it follows the intensifier, as in : 


anuye papasi po 
1 2 3 

\ 

anuye hile ani 
1 2 3 

anuye isi tile papasi po 
1 2 3 4 5 


ytyono papasi 
1 2 
Intensifiers 


‘the child ran quickly’ 

1 3 2 

‘the child is here’ 

1 3 2 

‘today the child ran there quickly’ 
(lit. the child today, there 

1 2 3 

quickly run 

4 5 

‘very quickly etc. 

1 2 


Intensifiers are a closed class of indeclinables that are capable 
of occurring in attributive construction with both the adjectives 
a nd the adverbs. They always precede the adverb and may follow 
°r precede the adjective with which it is in construction with, as in : 

anuye yiyono papasi po ‘the child ran very quickly 

(lit. child the very quickly 
ran) 
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asibo yiyono kize lakhi ‘a very big tree’ 

(lit. tree very big one) 

anu kutomo kitt ‘too many children’ 

(lit. child many too) 

An intensifier may be formally defined as that sub-class of 
indeclinables which is capable of forming an immediate constituent 
of both an adjective and an adverb and modify the adjective/adverb 
with which it is in construction with. 


Postpositions 

The postpositions are a small closed sub-class of indeclinables 
which occur after a noun/demonstrative/adjective as in : 

‘on the table’ 


yekube saw 

asflono 

yekubeqaw 

paye kaku hupaw pe h& 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


‘from the tree’ 

‘below the table’ 

‘he was hit with that bool 
(lit. he(specific) book that wul 
1 2 3 4 5 

hit) 

6 


A post position as well as an adjective/particle can follow a 
noun. However, when a postposition follows a noun, the combined 
form, viz., the noun plus the postposition, functions as an adverb. 
Thus at the functional level, the combined form ceases to be a 
noun, as in : 

kakuhu yekube qaw ani ‘the book is below the table’ 
kakuhu tile anl ‘the book is there’. 


In the pair of sentences given above, tile ‘there’ substitutes 
yekube qaw ‘on the table’, hence the phrase is a functional adverb 
whereas when an adjective, plural marker or an article follows a 
noun by forming an i/c of the noun concerned, the grammatical 
class of ihe noun is not affected, as in : 

kaku yi hile anl ‘the book is also here’ 

1 2 3 4 (lit. book also here is) 

12 3 4 

kakuqo hile anl ‘the books are here’ 

kaku kusuoqo' hile anl ‘the big books are here’ etc. 
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A postposition can be formally defined as that sub-class of 
indeclinables which follow a noun/demonstrative but the combined 
form viz., the noun-{-the postposition, on the syntagmatic axis 
would not occur in the noun/pronoun slots. 

Particles 

Particles have a great deal of freedom of occurrence. They 
could occur with a noun/adjective as in : 

yekubeqo ‘tables’ 

yekube kiwiqo ‘good tables’ etc. 

or may connect two words or phrases, as in : 

imu eno ifo ‘my brother and my elder sister’ 

imu iri eno \ ‘my brother came and my elder 

ifoye uwe j sister went’ 

Hence all the ideclinable free forms other than the adjectives/ 

adverbs/intensifiers ana the postpositions form the particles in 
this language. No effort is made to sub-divide the particles into 
clitics, connectors, etc. 

3.2 NOMINALS 

The nominals in Serna include all the grammatical classes 
that could form a constituent of a Noun Phrase. These consti¬ 
tuents are : noun, prohoun including demonstrative Pronoun, 
numeral, adjective, post position, intensifier and a few particles. 
Of these, the occurrences of the post positions are discussed along 
with the discussion on the grammatical category of case. The 
adjectives the intensifiers and the particles are discussed under 
the main head of indeclinables. Thus, this section discusses the 
occurrences of the nouns, the pronouns including the demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns and the numerals. In this we begin with the nouns 

3.2.1 Nouns 

A noun was formallly defined earlier as belonging to that gram¬ 
matical class which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of taking 
gender and case markers and on the syntagmatic axis is capable 
of being an i/c of the post positions, particles including the 
plural markers and functions as the nucleus of a noun phrase. A 
noun could also be the sole realization of a noun phrase. In the 
following sections, the morphological construction and the sub- 
grouping of the nouns are discussed. 
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2,l.l Morphological construction 

The morphological construction of any grammatical clas* 
would be based on the inflectional features/bound forms that the 
particular class is capable of taking. As far as Serna is concemec 
at the morphological level, a noun is capable of showing opposition 
in gender and case relationships. For instance, some nouns show 
a three-way opposition in gender. These are : common, masculint 
and feminine genders; of these, only the latter two are marked 
as in : 


amsi 

awuyi 

aqeu 

✓ 

amsict 

amsiqu 

awuyidu 

awuyiqu 

aqelyu 

aqepu 


‘buffalo (common)’ 

‘pea fowl (common)’ 
servant (common)’ 

‘he buffalo’ 

‘she buffalo (with issue) 
‘peacock’ 

‘peahen (laid eggs) 
‘maid servant’ 

‘male servant’ etc. 


The nouns are also capable of showing case relationship as in 
amsino ‘buffalo (agentive)’ 

aqeno ‘servant (agentive)’ 

aqelyuno ‘maid servant (agentive)’ 

akilo ‘in the house’ (locative) 


From the illustrative examples given above, it is possible to 
set up, the morphological construction of a noun which is : 

Root ± Gender ± Case 

This would give a total of 4 morphological construction, viz. 
Root alone aki ‘house’/aqe ‘servant’ 

Root + gender aqelyu ‘maid servant’ 

Root -f- case aqeno ‘servant’ (agent) 

Root 4- gender + case aqelyuno ‘maid servant’ (agent) etc. 


3.2.1.2 Sub-classification 

The nouns in Serna were defined in the previous chapter as 
a subclass of nominals showing certain characteristic features. 
These features include the capability on the paradigmatic axis of 
taking gender, case, and the capability of showing a three-way 
opposition in number and on the syntagmatic axis the privilege 
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of functioning as the nucleus of a noun phrase which. ' n a< ^*tion 
to the noun may consist of adjectives, numerals, denn n ^ ra Uves, 
postpositions and particles. All the nouns do not sh» re a the 
features mentioned just now. In the case of some n ^ ul ? s ’ ^ v en 
when they share amongst themselves certain features a ( t “ e Mor¬ 
phemic level, differences are found at the sub-morph ’™ 10 level. 
On the basis of the differences found at various levels. “ e u ouns 
in Serna can be sub-classified into a few sub-classes. A !SCU ^sion 
of these follows. 

The nouns referring to the animate beings vs. inan ,iriafe (> eings 

The nouns in Sema can in the first instance be su ^"^*Vided 
into two, i.e., one group of nouns shares certain features at are 
not shared by the other group. For instance, one group o rtouns 
shows the following features : 

(i) At the sub-morphemic level, the postposition /lt\wno/ 

‘from’ has an allomorph /lono/ which a group ° *\ouns 
takes. Similarly the postpositions /law/ t0 / ON Vards’ 
has a total of three allomorphs, of which the group that 
takes /lono/ ‘from’ takes the form /lo/ towards and 
for the locative case this group takes the ailottiorph 
/alow/ ‘in’ as in : 

niye ast lono i*iwya ‘I came from the tree 

ino akilo wu ‘I went to the house 

kakuye yakube alow' ani 1 ‘the book is in the table’ 

a?rawye aptstlo ani ‘the bird is in the nest’ 

(ii) At the syntagmatic level, the same group of nouns takes 

the adjective /akaw/ ‘old’ and /kttla/ k lih> e as in : 

akaw yekube ‘old table’ 

ana a'slo edni ‘will take some ri ce 

ana kttla k^phalo ‘add some more 1 ^ cc (imp)’ 

As opposed to these features, another group of nouns shares 
certain other features, viz., 

(i) taking the allomorphs /lawno/ ‘from’ and 

/law-k+daw/ ‘to/towards’ and the use of d ie a ^omorph 
/lo/ for the locative case, as in : 
ino hatoli lawno iffiwya ‘I came from Htftoli 

ino lilaw uwe ‘I went to her’ 

! .The determining factor in the choice of one or the other locaf' ve c ^sc marker 
is the object which is located and not the place of loca 1 ’®”’. . v hereas i n 
the earlier two instances the place of location was the det^ rung factor. 



ino ast tipaw ktdawu 
anuye akilo wue 
anuye akilo anl 
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‘I went to that tree’ 

‘the child went to the house 
‘the child is in the house’ etc 

(ii) At the syntagmatic level, the same group takes the adjec 
tives /kicmi/ ‘old’ and/ kurunu/ ‘little’ as in : 
kicmi timi ‘old man’ 

anu kurunu ‘small/little child’ etc. 

The differences found in between the two sets of nouns may be 
tabulated as under : 



Group 1 

Group 2 

(i) Postposition : 

lawno ‘from’ 

lono 

lawno 

law ‘to/towards’ 

lo 

law/kidaw 

a 

• FS 
s* 

O 
»' ■< 

lo 

• • 

(ii) Adjectives : 

‘old’ 

akaw 

kicmi 

‘little/some’ 

aTolo/khla 

kurunu 


Incidentally, if the nouns occurring in the two groups are com¬ 
pared, it could be observed that all the nouns taking postpositions 
in group 1 , refer to inanimate beings and the nouns occurring in 
group 2 refer to animate beings, and that the nouns referring to 
the animate beings include trees and plants. These two groups 
of nouns are formally designated respectively as Nouns inanimate 
being class (abbreviated Nina class of nouns) and Nouns animate 
being class (abbreviated Nani class of nouns). 

The Nina class of nouns is formally defined as that sub-group 
of nouns which take the allomorphs of the postpositions /lono-lo- 
low/ meaning respectively ‘from/towards/in’ and the adjectives/ 
a? o!o- kfc tla/and/akaw/ meaning respectively ‘some - little’ and ‘old’. 

The Nani class of nouns may be formally defined as that sub¬ 
group of nouns which take the allomorphs of the postposition/ 
lawno-law-lo/meaning respectively ‘from-towards-in’ and the ad- 
jective/kuT uno/ ‘little - some’ and /kicmi/ ‘old’. 

Nani class of nouns 

On the basis of certain shared features, the Nani class of nouns 
in their turn can be further sub-grouped. For instance, a sub-class 
of Nani class of nouns show the following features : 

(i) When the determined noun (i.e. the possessed item) is a 
member of Nina class of nouns, and the determiner (i.e. 
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the possesser) is a member of Nani class of nouns, it is 
necessary to indicate whether or not the possessor owns 
the item possessed. This is indicated by taking the suffix 
wu, as in : 

azac+nipu ‘mother’s sister’ 

azawukaku ‘mother’s book’ etc. 

(ii) at the lexical level, this group takes the lexicon akicyu 

‘big’, as in : 

anu akicyu ‘elder child’ 

(iii) At the syntagmatic level, the nouns in this group are 
capable of showing a three-way opposition in number, 
i.e. singular, dual and plural. The duality is expressed 
by the form pima as in: 

anu ptma ’two children’ 

(lit. child dual) 

As opposed to these features, another set of nouns within the 
Nani class never takes the marker for ownership, as in : 

acipukhu ‘the dog’s leg’ 

actsif ‘the dog’s meat’ etc. 

(i) at the lexical level, this group takes the adjective akiz^u 
‘big’ \ ,as in : 

act akizeu ‘big dog’ 

(ii) at the syntagmatic level, the nouns in this group fail to 
show a three-way opposition in number, rather they show' 
only a two-way opposition, viz., singular and plural. 
However, if it is required to indicate only two items/ 
objects are involved, the numeral for ‘two’ is taken, as in : 

acikini ‘two dogs’ 

(lit. dog two) 

aciqo ‘dogs (two or more dogs)’. 

The sub-group of nouns within the Nani class of nouns that 
share the former features refers to the human beings and the other 
sub-group refers to the animate non-human beings. Therefore 
the nouns showing the former characteristics are designated as 
Nouns Human being class (abbreviated NH class of nouns) and the 

1 .The form akizejj ‘big’ is the same one used with Nina class of nouns. It 
can be used'with persons but it would then indicate that the person con¬ 
cerned is a highly respected one. 
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nouns that show the latter features are designated as nouns 
a nimate non-human being class (abbreviated Nanh class of nouns) 
These two-sub-groups can be formally defined. 

The Nani class of nouns that is capable of taking the suffix 
wu (ownership marker) and capable of showing a three-way oppo¬ 
sition in number, viz ., singular, dual and plural and form cons¬ 
truction with the lexicon/akicyu/‘big’ form the sub-class of NH 
class of nouns. 

Nanh class of nouns —The Nani class of nouns that never 
take the suffix wu (ownership) and that show only a two-way oppo¬ 
sition in number, i.e., singular vs. plural and form construction 
with the adjective/akizeu/‘big’ and not with/akicyu/‘big’ form the 
Nanh class of nouns. 

NH class of nouns .—On the basis of certain shared features 
the NH class of nouns in its turn can be further sub-grouped. For 
instance, whereas the nouns referring to the kinship terms and a 
large number of other nouns in NH class of nouns do not show 
any overt gender markers, a sub-group of NH class of nouns show 
a three-way opposition in gender, viz. common, masculine and fe¬ 
minine genders. These nouns have a form ending in /-u/ which 
may refer to both the male and female persons engaged in the pro¬ 
fession, as in : 

Common male female 

‘shopkeeper’ alhizeu alhizepu alhizelyu 

‘servant’ aqeu acjepii aqelyu etc. 

Similarly the proper names of female beings end in /li/, as in : 

hatoli, yekhili etc. 

However, ow'ing to the contact with the western missionaries, 
the new generation is taking up different Christian names like Rita, 
Mary etc. with the result that it is not possible to ascertain the gen¬ 
der of a person merely on the basis of its form. Therefore a sub¬ 
class of NH being class referring to proper names can not be set 
up. However, on the basis of the capability of showing a three- 
way opposition in gender, it is possible Jo set up a sub-class of NH 
class of nouns. All the nouns that show' this three-way opposi¬ 
tion in gender refer to different professional classes. Hence this 
sub-group of nouns is designated as Nouns professional class (ab¬ 
breviated NHP class of nouns) and conversely all NH class of 
nouns that are incapable of showing a three-w'ay opposition in gen¬ 
der are designated as nouns human non-professional class (ab¬ 
breviated NHnP class of nouns). 
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NHP class of nouns. —The NHP class of nouns is formally de¬ 
fined as that sub-group of NH class of nouns that has the capa¬ 
bility of showing a three-way opposition in gender. 


NanH class of nouns. —On the basis of certain shared features 
NanH class of nouns could also be sub-grouped in the first in¬ 
stance into two i.e. whereas one set of nouns show opposition in 
gender another set of nouns are indifferent to the category of 
gender, for instance, 

(i) ane ‘goat (common)’ aneci ‘he goat’ 

awo ‘pig (common)’ awoli ‘male pig’ 

awu ‘fowl (common)’ awdu ‘cock’ etc. 


(ii) astbo 
axamnu 


‘tree’ 

‘flower’ etc. 


All the nouns that could occur under set No.(i)refer to animals 
and birds, and the ones in the other set refer to trees and plants. 
We may therefore formally designate the nouns referring to the 
animals and birds as belonging to a class of nouns animate non¬ 
human non-vegetation class (abbreviated as NanHnv class of 
nouns) and the nouns referring to the trees and plants as nouns 
animate non-human vegetetion class (abbreviated as NanHv class 
of nouns). 


NanHnv class of nouns. —The NanHnv class of nouns is for¬ 
mally defined as that sub-group of NanH class of nouns which has 
the capability of taking gender markers. 

NanHv class of nouns. —The NanHv class of nouns is formally 
defined as that sub-group of NanH class of nouns which is inca¬ 
pable of taking gender markers. 

NanHnv Class of nouns. —The NanHnv class of nouns were 
set up as a sub-group of NanH being class of nouns on the basis 
of its capability to take gender markers. All the nouns that form a 
member of this class have the capability of showing a three-way 
opposition in gender. These oppositions are (!) an uninflected 
form marking the common gender, and (ii) different gender suffixes 
to mark the masculine and feminine genders. However, the gender 
suffixes taken are not identical, rather different sets of nouns take 


different gender 

suffixes for 

instance, 



common 

masculine 

feminine 

(a) ‘cattle’ 

amsi 

amsici' 

amsiqu 

‘goat’ 

ane 

anecf 

anequ 

‘deef 

ase 

asect' 

/* 

ase^u 

‘elephant’ 

aklha 

aki hac! 

akthaqu etc. 
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(b) ‘pig’ 

awo 

awoli 

awoqu 

‘dog’ 

act 

acill 

actqu 

‘cat' 

akhosa 

akhosali 

akhosaqu etc. 

(c) ‘fowl’ 

awu 

awdu 

awuqu 

‘woodpecker’ 

asusu 

asusu du 

asusuqu 

phesant 

an 

art du 

art qu 

peafowl 

awutfi 

awur idu 

awu^iqu etc. 


It can be observed from the examples cited above that all the 
nouns under (c) refer to birds including fowls and the nouns under 
(a & b) refer to different kinds of animals. These differences are 
formally marked by taking different gender markers. Therefore 
it is possible to further sub-group these different sets of nouns. 
These sub-divisions in the first instance would be (1) the nouns re¬ 
ferring to the fowls on the one hand and the nouns that refer to 
different kinds of animals. All the nouns that refer to the fowls 
are formally designated as belonging to the nouns animate non¬ 
human fowl class of nouns (abbreviated NanHF class of nouns 
and all the nouns referring to the animals are designated as nouns 
animate non human animal class (abbreviated NanHA class of 
nouns). 

NanHF class of nouns is formally defined as that sub-group of 
NanHnv class of nouns that takes the gender marker /du/and/li. 
respectively for the masculine and feminine genders. 

NanHA class of nouns is formally defined as that spb-group of 
NanHnv that takes the gender markers ct]l\ and ni jqulqu respect¬ 
ively for the masculine and feminine genders. 

From the examples of NanHA class of nouns given earlier it 
could be observed that all the members of this group do not take the 
same set of sufjixes, rather a sub-group takes c-t and another sub 
group takes Ii for the masculine gender. A further observation 
would show that all the nouns in this group that take the masculine 
gender suffix a refer to animals with horn and the nouns that take 
fi refer to animals without horn. It is therefore possible to sub¬ 
classify these nouns into two, viz. NanHAh class of nouns that 
refer to the animals with horns and those that refer to the animals 
without horn. These sub-groups are formally designated res¬ 
pectively as Nouns animate non-human animal horn class (abbre¬ 
viated NanHAh class of nouns) and Nouns animate non-human 
animal hornless class of nouns (abbreviated NanHAh 1 class of 
nouns). 
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NanHAh class of nouns .—The NanHAh class of nouns is for¬ 
mally defined as that sub-class of NanHA class of nouns that takes 
cf as the masculine gender marker. 


From the examples of the NanHA class of nouns given earlier 
it can be found that whereas the nouns in this group take three 
different markers for the masculine gender, in the feminine gender, 
they have only a single form. This single form actually refers to 
the birds/animals that have either laid eggs/given birth to off¬ 
springs. Corresponding to the masculine gender, three separate 
suffixes are used to indicate the females of the birds/animals that 
have not laid eggs/given birth to offsprings, as in : 


‘fowl’ 

‘cattle’ 

‘pig’ 


females with issue 
awuqu 
amsiqu 
awoqu 


virgins 

/ 

awuli 
amsili 
awoni etc. 


This classification has certain ethnographic significance. All 
sections of Nagas perform various types of rituals on different 
occasions. When compared to the other Nagas, the rituals of 
Sernas are very rigorous and more numerous in number too. In all 
these rituals, both human and non-human beings were sacrificed 
to propitate their Gods. And in this females of birds/animals that 
have given birth to an off-spring have no place. Hence the same 
gender marker is used in all instances. Since the males and the 
females without issue have ritual significance, it is essential for the 
Serna speakers to indicate whether or not a particular bird/animal 
has laid eggs/given birth to an off-spring. As this information is 
indicated by the gender marker , the speakers usually omit the 
name of the species they are referring to. For instance, the word 
awu, would imply the male beings of all birds and art grown up 
males~'of all animals that have a horn. The name of the species 
is usually understood from the context and is mentioned only if 
found necessary. A probable reason for this is that the type of 
the species to be sacrificed on the occasion of a particular ritual or 
offered as bride price etc. are already determined as per the custo¬ 
mary law and the only issue to be decided is the number to be sacri¬ 
ficed/offered. Hence while referring to a particular ritual if a 
Sema says ali potii it would only mean ‘five liens’ that have not laid 
eggs and not pea cocks or phesants etc. Similarly when he ways 
Qci'ki'tlit'it would only mean “three mithuns’ that have not given 
birth to any off-springs and not to cows or goats etc. 


A tree diagram of the sub-classification of the nouns in Sema 
is given in the next page. 



Noons : Sob-classification 

Nouns 


Animate 

I 


Inan imate 


I 

Human 


Non-human 


i- 

Professional 


Non-professional 


Vegetation class 


Non-vegetation class 

_I_ 


i 

Animals 


Birds 


With horns 


Without horns 


Common Male Female without issues Female with issues 


i r 

Common Male 


Female with issues 


I 


Femal without issues 


Common gender Masculine gender Feminine gender 


-1 

Common Male I FemalfL(laid eggs) 
Female (not laid eggs) 
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The pertinent features found with each of these classes are 
mentioned below . 1 


Inanimates • 

+PPi 

+adji 

-rAdj 3 


Human non-pro¬ 

+PP 2 

+Adj 2 

+Adj 4 

-r possessor 

fessional 

Human profes¬ 

+ PP 2 

+Adj 2 

+Adj 4 

+Possessor 

sional 

Animate NH vege¬ 

+PP* 

+ Adj 2 

+ Adj 3 

+Gi 

tation 

Animate NH ani¬ 

-i-PP 2 

+ Adj 2 

+ Adj 3 

+G 2 a 

mal horn 
Animate NH ani¬ 

+ PP 2 

+ Ad j 2 

+ Adj 5 

+ G 2 b 

mal hornless 
Animate NH birds 

+PP 2 

+Adj 2 

+Adj 3 

-f G 2 c 


3.2.2 PRONOUNS 

The pronouns in Sema form a sub-class of nominals. The 
pronouns differ from the nouns in that whereas the pronouns are 
capable of showing a three-way opposition in person 2 and another 
three-way opposition in number, the nouns are incapable of 
showing any opposition in person and ordinarily show only a 
two-way opposition in number, for instance, 

Singular dual plural- 

I ni ikuzo ninu 

you no okuzo norm 

1. The full form of the abbreviation used : 

pp l= postpositions lono ‘from’ lo ‘to/towards/in’ 

PP a = postpositions lawno ‘from’ law ‘to/towards’ 

Adji=aka w ‘old’ kitla/aslo ‘little’ 

Adj a =kicmi ‘old’, kutruno ‘little’ 

Adj s =kizeu ‘big’ 

Adj 4 =akieyu ‘big’ 

G t =common, masculine and feminine gender (all marked overtly) 

G 2 a =four genders,—common funmarked) masculine ci' feminine 
with issue qu, feminine virgin li 

G a b=four genders—common (unmarked) v masculine li feminine 
with issue qu, feminine virgin qu/ni 

G,c=four genders—common (unmarked) masculine du, female 
(laid eggs; qu feminine (virgin — ii 

a .The opposition in number is made through different lexical items and not 
through any inflection of the personal pronouns. 
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Singular 

dual 

plural 

he 

pa 

pama 

pandnu 

she 

li 

pama 

panonii 

it 

hi 




Like the nouns, the pronouns also show the case relationships 
and take particles and postpositions, as in : 

pano he (nominative) 

pahu he (the particular) 

palaw to him etc. 

Though the pronouns function as replacements for co-re- 
ferential noun phrases, the pronouns are neither inflected for 
gender nor have any gender markers. The nouns referring to 
the male/female beings within the human being class of nouns, 
however have two different pronouns, viz., pa ‘he’ and li ‘she’ 
as co-referential substitutes, while all other nouns including 
the animate non-human being class of nouns have hi ‘it’ as 
replacive, for instance : 

Saluwi uwe, paye isi owe ‘saluvi went, he went today’ 

hatoli uwe, liye isi uwe ‘hatoli went, she went today’ 

£.ctno 6we, hiye isi uwe ‘the dog went, it went today’ 

The forms pa ‘he’ li ‘she’ and hi/ it’ are designated respec¬ 
tively as third person masculine singular personal pronoun, third 
person feminine signular personal pronoun, and third person 
non-human singular personal pronoun. 

The opposition between the masculine and feminine third 
person personal pronoun is neutralized in the dual and plural 
and a single form, i.e., the form used for the masculine singular 
with the appropriate number suffixes is used to refer to both male 
and female beings in the dual and plural number, as in : 

hotoli eno ekili irino iyi eno pama isi uwe 

‘Hatoli and Ekili 1 came yesterday and they w'ent 

today’ 

It could therefore be stated that as far as the pronouns are 
concerned, the gender is not a grammatical category in Serna 
except for the 111 person singular pronouns where they are 
gender-sensitive in that pa ‘he’ and li ‘she’ substitute respectively 
the human beings class of nouns referring to the male and female 
beings and hi ‘it’ substitutes all other nouns, including the nouns 
referring to the male and female animals. 

i Both Hatoli and Ekili are proper names given to the female children. 
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3.2.I.I. Morphological construction 

On the basis of the information given above, it would be 
possible to establish the morphological construction of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, which is : 

root±number±case. 

This would give a total of four morphological constructions, 
as in : 

root alone no ‘you’ (sg) 

root+mimber nonii ‘you’ (pi) 

root+case olaw ‘to you’ (sg) 

root-f number-f case onulaw ‘to you (pi)’ 

3.2.2.2 Sub-classification of the pronouns 

On the basis of both the function as well as the different 
grammatical categories that the pronouns take, it would be 
possible to set-up a few Sub-classes of pronouns like : personal 
pronouns, reflexive pronouns, possessive pronouns, relative 
pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, and indefinite pronouns. 
A brief discussion of these follows. 

(1) Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns function as replacements for co-re- 
ferential noun phrases in the neighbouring (usually the preceed- 
ing) clause. 

The first and second person personal pronouns in the singular 
and dual have two sets of forms, the full forms when occurring 
as the subject of a verb and a clitic when occurring as part of the 
predicate. The nominative forms are ni ‘I’ and no ‘you’ (sg), 
while the corresponding clitic forms are without the initial con¬ 
sonant, viz. i */’ and o ‘you’ (sg). When these forms occur as the 
direct object of a verb, the clitics are prefixed without pause to 
the verb or to the dual marker. The clitic form also occurs 
when these pronouns occur as a determiner in a determiner- 
determined construction (/>., in the possessive function), for 
instance 

pano iithuluwe ‘he saw me’ 

pano iluzo ithuluwe ‘he saw us (dual)’ 
pano oithuluwe ‘he saw you (sg)’ 

pano kakulakht octwe ‘he gave you a book’ 

\ 

pano kakulakhi okuzo ‘he gave you (dual) a book’ 
ithuluwe 


C l 1 L Mysore/78 
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ik'i 

‘my house’ 

oki 

‘your house’ 

opu 

‘your father’ etc. 

The first and the second person personal pronouns in the 
plural and the third person personal pronouns, in their different 
numbers have the same shape when occurring both as the 
subject and the object of a verb and also as the determiner in 
a determiner-determined construction, as in : 

pano ninti ithuluwe 

‘he saw us’ 

pano ndnu ithuluwe 

‘he saw you (pi)’ 

ino pa ithuluwa 

‘I saw him* 

ino li ifhuluwa 

‘I saw them (dual)’ 

li pandnu ithuluwe 

‘I saw them’ 

li ninukilo ire 

‘she come to our house’ 

li palcilo itfe 

‘she came to his house’ etc. 


(2) Reflexive pronoun 

The reflexive pronouns normally replace a co-referential 
noun phrase in the same finite verb clause. In Serna, in conjunc¬ 
tion with an invariable form, viz. kuthosina ‘self’ the personal 
pronouns function as the reflexive pronouns. The same form 
viz. kuthosina ‘self’ occurs with the different personal pronouns, 
and the pronouns (the oblique forms wherever available) precede 
the reflexive marker, as in : 

hiye ikuthosina sik'e ‘I made it myself’ 

(lit. it (specific) I self made) 

hiye inu kuthosina sike ‘we made it ourselves’ etc. 

(3) Possessive pronouns 

The possessive pronouns combine genitive (on par with the 
nouns and in the same manner) with the pronominal function. 
Wherever the oblique forms are available the possessive pronoun* 

i. Marrison states that self is expressed by the word a tiki and 
contains the same sense alone, as in : 

niye iliki i gwoJri ‘I came myself’ 

(iliki-herhouse) 

This seems to be a literary translation of an emphatic statement land 

alone camcj. c. none else. The word aliki means ‘alone’ as in : 

niye olikhi khiwe monani. ‘1 will not let you alone 

(lit. I (specific) you alone not will 
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in Sema take the oblique forms. The genitive function of a pos¬ 
sessive pronoun differs from the other case functions of the pro¬ 
nouns in that a possessive pronoun is functionally a determiner 
in a determiner-determined construction, as in : 


ipu 

‘my father’ 

lipu 

‘her father’ 

iu 

‘my hand’ 

pau 

‘his hand’ etc. 


In the pronominal function of a possessive pronoun, the 
co-referential item that is replaced may be in the same clause or 
in a neighbouring one, as in : 

ekili eno lick hriwya ‘Ekili and her dog came’ 

ekili acMakhi ani, lict VEkili has a dog, her dog is 
tile an* j there’ 

ekili act lakhl ani, tipaw ‘Ekili has a dog, that (is) her 
lict dog’ etc. 

(4) Relative pronouns 

The relative pronouns connect the relative clause to the 
principal clause. In other words, the relative pronouns intro¬ 
duce relative clauses post modifying nominal heads, i.e., co-refe¬ 
rential with the head noun. Sema does not have relative pro¬ 
nouns, rather it has a single particle kew ‘who’ that relates 
both the animate and inanimate beings class of nouns, as in : 

(i) lino axatt iTiqt kew kicelu ‘she collected the fruit 

1 2 3 4 5 1 5 2 

that has fallen 
4 3 

(ii) niye aria lakhl ka kew ithulu ‘I saw a child who was 

12343 6 1632 

crying 
4 5 

(iii) niye aria aka kew lakhl ithulu ‘I saw a crying child 

123 4 5 6 165342 

In the sentence (iii) aria akakew lakhi ‘ a crying child’ is an 
endocentric noun phrase with aria ‘child’ as the 
nucleus, hence the sentence is identical to : 

X 

niye aria lakhi ithulu ‘I saw a child’ 
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While in the sentence (ii) kakew is not part of the NP aria 
lakhi, rather it forms a subordinate clause in itself, though both 
sentences have the same form of the participial form of the verb. 
And the sentence (i) may mean both ‘she collected fruit that 
has fallen’ and also ‘she has collected the fallen fruit’. There¬ 
fore it is pertinent to note here that there is no difference in the 
participial form'of the verb and the form of the verb available 
in the relative clause. The two types of constructions, are 
differentiated on the basis of the position of the numeral lakhi' one’ 

Another point that needs to be noted is that in Serna the 
interrogative pronoun khu ‘who’ is different from the relative 
pronoun kew ‘who’ and as far as the relative particles in Serna 
are concerned, there is no distinction between personal relative 
particles like ‘who/whom’ and non personal ones like ‘which’. 
The same form is used for both. 

(5) Interrogative pronouns 

The interrogative pronouns also have both nominal and 
attributive function, as in : 

(a) Nominal— 

khu uwe kyd? ‘who went’? 

khuno m kya? ‘who came’? 

khu asi cuwya kya ? ‘who ate the meat’ ? 

A point to be noted here is that in addition to the interrogative 
word, the interrogative sentences are usually marked by a sentence 
final particle like ky&, ma etc. as in : 

noye hipaw silu nani ma? ‘can you do it’? 
khu uwe ky& ? ‘who went’ ? 

The basis of selection of one particle or the other would be 
discussed in detail in the section on ‘interrogation’. 

(b) attributive— 

khu pu ‘whose father’ ? 

khu khursi ‘whose horse ?’ etc. 

(6) Demonstrative pronouns 

Like the possessive pronouns and the nouns the demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns also have both the determiner and nominal func¬ 
tion. In both these functions they show opposition in number 
by taking the plural marker qo. They also take the focus marker 
ye as in : 

hiye act lakhi ‘this is a dog’ 

apu tiparaqo akinipo ‘that boy (is) deaf’ 
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apu tipanaqo akinipo ‘those boys (are) deaf etc.’ 

There are three demonstrative pronouns in Sema. These 
are ti, hi and hu. The function and distribution of these pro¬ 
nouns do not tally with the ones like proximate (this) and re¬ 
mote (that) etc., that are usually found in most of the languages 
even though the pronoun hi can be roughly equated to the dis¬ 
tribution of proximate demonstrative pronoun. The distribution 
of these three pronouns are as under. 

(1) hi is used to indicate an object or person very close with 
the speaker x and visible to him, as in : 
hiye act lakhi ‘this is a dog’ 

hipaqoye act ‘these are dogs’ 

kaku hi lulb ‘take this book etc’. 

(ii) ti. Both spacial and temporal distance have relevance 
in the use of this particular demonstrative, i.e., the 
object referred to may be slightly away from the speaker 
and the listener and be visible to either of them provided 
it is an object that has just passed away. In both these 
situations the demonstrative ti is used. If there is a 
contradiction between the spacial and temporal distance, 
i.e., though an object like rabbit or fox that can move 
at a great speed, may be far away from both the spea¬ 
ker and the listener, the demonstrative ti is used, pro¬ 
vided the object has just then passed that way, Another 
point to be noted in the use of ti/hu is that when a NP-* 
AN, ti is used only with Nina class of nouns but ti 
can be used with nouns referring to the living beings 
also when NP->NA. 

(iii) hu is used to indicate any object or person who is away 
from both the speaker and the listener. This would 
include the objects/persons that have passed away long 
ago. 

Determiner : 

timi hipaqo'no isi iyi ‘these people came today’ 

timi tipaqono iyino iyi ‘those (slightly away) people 

came yesterday’ 

timi hupaw qumlrai ‘that (distant) man is tall’ 

timi tipaw qumtrai ‘that man is tall’ 

kaku hupaw kik-i z-i ‘that book’s cover’ etc. 

Incidentally the proximate demonstrative pronoun hi ‘this’ 
is identical with the third person personal pronoun common 
Singular hi ‘it’. 
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Indefinite pronouns 

The indefinite pronouns in the first instance can be sub- 
grouped into two, viz., positve and negative indefinite pronouns, 
illustrative examples of both these sub-groups are given below. 


Positive 


This sub-group includes kimst ‘ill’ which also means ‘every 
thing/every one/etc. ta ‘little’, kipha ‘more’ kttla ‘some’ etc. as in : 

kimst tile uwe everyone went there’ 


1 2 3 


3 2 


kimst pihawe 

nono kukeqo kimst iyiwe 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


‘everything (is) lost 

‘all those you called have come 
(lit. you nominative marker 


1 2 


timl kimst 

apuno kimst 

apunohu ktmst 

niye ta lukipha nisi ani 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


called plural all came) 

3 4 5 6 

‘all people’ 

‘all the fathers’ 

“all the fathers (specific)’ 

‘I want some more’ 

‘(lit. I focus marker little take 

12 3 4 


ana kitla kipha ictlo 
1 2 3 4 5 

ilimi kutumo 
1 2 


more want has) 

5 6 7 

‘give me some more rice* 
5 4 2 3 1 


‘many dames (lit. many dame)’ 
1 2 


Negative indefinite pronouns : 

This group includes a few indefinite pronouns like kumka 
‘nothing’, mu neither etc., as in : 

imu momu ifo mu iyimo nani ‘neither my brother nor my 

12 3 4567 8 9 sister will come’ 

‘(lit. I brother or I elder sister 
1 2 3 4 5 

neither come not will)’ 

6 7 8 9 
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iulo kumu kiha 
123 4 5 


‘I have nothing with me’ (lit. 
I hand in nothing no) etc. 

1 2 3 4 5 


Allomophs of the pronouns 

1. The I and II person personal pronouns ni, no have an 
oblique form without the initial consonant. The oblique form 
occurs with different items when these pronouns form part of the 
predicate. The oblique form also occurs when these pronouns 
function as a determiner, as in : 


ni 

i 

ic* 

iki 


‘I’ no 

‘I’ (oblique) o 
give me’ octke 
‘my house’ okl 


‘you (sg)’ 
you (sg) (oblique) 
‘gave you’ 

‘your house’ etc. 


In addition, in the case of the I person pronoun, the oblique form 
also occurs before the nominative case marker no, as in : 

ino liwya ‘I went’ 

2. The third person masculine personal pronoun pa has 
another allomaph viz. pano which occurs before the plural mar¬ 
ker mi In all other situation pa occurs. 


3.2.3 Numerals 

The numerals in Serna were formally defined as that gram¬ 
matical class which form a sub-class of nominals capable of tak¬ 
ing case markers and preceding post positions, but are incap¬ 
able of occurring in its uninflected form as the sole realization 
of a NP X and at the syntagmatic level, the noun would be the 
nucleus of a NP consisting of a noun and a numeral. The sub¬ 
grouping and the morphological constructions of the numerals 
in Sema are discussed in the following paras. 

3.2.3.1 Sub-classification 

On the paradigmatic axis, the numerals in Sema may be sub¬ 
grouped in the first instance into two, viz., (i) those consisting of 
a single form/morpheme (i.e. primary ones) like lakhi ‘one’ 
ctye‘ten’ etc., and (ii) those consisting of two or more forms/ 
morphems {i.e. secondary ones) like muku kini ‘twentytwo’ 
etc. A brief discussion of these follows. 

Primary numerals 

The following are the primary numerals available in Sema : 
lakhi ‘one’ ktht ‘three* 

kini ‘two* bidl ‘four* 
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ponu 

‘five’ 

ctye 

‘ten’ 

ctyo 

‘six’ 

muku 

‘twenty’ 

cini 

‘seven’ 

styt 

‘thirty’ 

tac£ 

‘eight’ 

akhe 

‘hundred’ 

koku 

‘nine’ 

asilye 

‘ten thousand’ 


astlye originally meant only countless, but now used to 
refer to ‘ten thousand’. 

3.2.3.2 Secondary numerals : types of combinations 

All the numerals in Serna except the ones listed above under 
the primary numerals are secondary numerals. The consti¬ 
tuents of a secondary numeral may have different types of re¬ 
lationship with the other constituents. Depending upon this 
relationship the secondary numerals in Serna can be sub-sub-grou¬ 
ped into four. These sub-sub-groups along with their relationships 
amongst the constituents are stated below. 

(i) The constituents showing the relationship of summa¬ 
tion, as in : 

cty6 ‘ten’-f khakhi ‘one’ ctyekhakhl ‘eleven’ 

* * i 

muku ‘twenty-fktthi‘three mukukttht ‘twenty three’ 

stye' ‘thirty’+klni ‘two styekini ‘thirty two’etc. 

All the numerals from 11 to 19, 21 to 29 and 31 to 39 
show this type of relationship viz., summation, between their 
constituents. 

(ii) The constituents showing the relationship of multiplication 

lho ‘ten’ X bidi ‘four’ lhobidi ‘forty’ 

lho ‘ten’ x ponu ‘five’ lhoponu ‘fifty’ 

akhe ‘hundred’ x kini ‘two’ akhekini ‘two hundred’ etc. 

The multiples of ten from 40 to 90 and multiples of 100 
show this type of relationship between their constituents. 

(iii) The first two constituents showing the relationship of 
multiplication and the resultant form showing the re¬ 
lationship of summation with the third one, as in : 

lho ’ten* x bidi ‘four’ + lakhi ‘one’ Ihobdi lakhi 

‘fortyone’ 
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The numerals from 41 to 99 except the multiples of ten 
show this type of relationship amongst their constituents. 

(iv) The constituents may be connected by the particles no 
‘and’ • In such a construction, each of the constituents 
may in turn enter into different relationships mentioned 
in column (i) and (ii) above, as in : 

akhe ‘hundred’ no ‘and’lakhi ‘one akhenolakhf 
‘one hundred and one’ 

akhe ‘hundred’ no ‘and’ ctye ‘ten’+lakhi ‘one’ 
akhenochfe lakhi ‘one hundred and eleven.’ 

akhe ‘hundred’x kini ‘two’ no and ctY^ ‘ten’ + 

lakhi ‘one’ akhekinino ctye lakhi ‘two hundred and eleven’ - 


The numerals from 101 to 9999 except the multiples of 100 
upto 1000 show this type of relationship amongst their con¬ 
stituents. The place of the particle no ‘and’ however differs, for 
instance, 

(a) in the case of numerals upto 999, it occurs after the place 
of hundreds, as in : 

akhenomuku ‘one hundred and twenty’ 

akheno ctye lakhi ‘one hundred and eleven’ etc. 

(b) in the case of numerals beyond one thousand, the particle 
no ‘and’ occurs after the place of thousand provided : 

(a) the place of tens and units have zeros or 

(b) the place of hundred has a zero, as in : 

khethonhe lakhi no akhe lakhi ‘one thousand one hundred’ 
khethonhe lakhi no lakhi ‘one thousand and one’ 
khethonhe lakhinocttfe ‘one thousand and ten’ 

(c) if the place of tens and units have any numeral, the particle 

no ‘and’ occurs after the place of hundreds, as in : 

khetonhe lakhi akhenoct?r6 ‘one thousand one hundred 

and ten’ 

khetonhe lakhi akhe lakhi ‘one thousand one hundred 
no ctae khakhi and eleven’ 


The relationship of the various constituents forming a 
numeral in Sema may be formalized as follows 


(a) D X B x (A) ± D X (A)±P± 




(b) D x B x A+P+D x(A) 


The limitations in the use of these formule are : 

(a) P cannot occur without atleast one item preceding and 

following i.e. there must be atleast one item on both 
sides of P and 

(b) while the items on either the left or the right side of P 
can occur alone without the P , the use of P, however, 
is obligatory if the items on both sides of P occur. 

(c) In the formula D x B x (A), A can be deleted only if D 

and B occur alone, but when in construction with P, 
it is obligatory to have D x B x A. 


The above would give rise to a total of 35 types of numeral 


itructions which are stated below. 


(a) 1 

A alone 1 

kini 

‘two’ 

2 

B alone 

ctye 

‘ten* 

3 

C alone 

muku 

‘twenty’ 

4 

D alone 

akh& 

‘hundred’ 

5 

B x A 

lhobdi 

‘forty’ 

6 

B+A 

ctye kini 

‘twelve’ 

7 

C+A 

muku kini 

‘twenty-two’ 

8 

B X A + A 

lhobdi kini 

‘forty two 

9 

D x A 

akhe kini 

‘two hundred’ 

10 

D x B 

khetonhe 

‘thousand’ 

11 

d+b+a 

khetonhe kini 

‘two thousand’ 

12 

D -fP+A 

akheno lakhl 

‘hundred and 
one’ 

13 

D+P+B 

akheno ctyc 

‘hundred and 
ten’ 

14 

D+P+C 

akheno muku 

‘hundred and 
twenty’ 

15 

DxP+BxA 

akheno lhobdi 

‘hundred and 
forty’ 

i value of A, B, C, D are as under : 


Si=any 

numeral from 

1 to 9 



B=ten; 

C-twenty or thirty; 
D= hundred; 

P=particle no ‘and’. 
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16 

D+P+B+A 

akhenocty£ kini 

‘hundred and 
twelve* 

17 

D+P+C+A 

akhenomuku kini ‘hundred and 




twentytwo’ 

18 

D+P+BXA+A 

akheno lhobdi 

‘hundred and 



kini 

forty two* 

19 

D x A+P+A 

akhekinino 

two hundred 



lakhl 

and one’ 

20 

D x A+P+B 

akhbkini no ctye 

> ‘two hundred 
and ten’ 

21 

D X A+P+C 

akh& kinino 

‘two hundred 



muku 

and twenty’ 

22 

D x A+P+B x A 

akhe kinino 

‘two hundred 



lhobdi 

and forty’ 

23 

D x A+P+B+A 

akh& kinino 

‘two hundred 



c iy6 kini 

and twelve’ 

24 

D x A+P+C+A 

akhe kinino 

‘two hundred 



muku kini 

and twentytwo’ 

25 

D x A+P+B x A+A akhe kinino 

‘two hundred 



lhobdi kini 

and forty two’ 

26 

D x B+(A)+P+A 

khetonhe (la¬ 

‘one thousand 


kh!) no lakhl 

and one’ 

27 

D X B+A+P+B 

khetonhe la¬ 

‘one thousand 



khlno ctye 

and ten’ 

28 

D x B x A+P+C 

khetonhe la¬ 

‘one thousand 



khlno muku 

and twenty’ 

29 

D x B x A+P+B xA khetonhe la- 

‘one thousand 



khlno lhobdi 

and forty’ 

30 

D x B x A+PxB+A khetonhe lakhl- 

‘one thousand 



no ctyekini 

and twelve’ 

31 

D x B x A+P+C+A khetonhe lakhlno 

‘one thousand 



muku kini 

and twenty two ’ 

32 

D x B x A+P+B+ 

khetonhe lakhlno 

‘one thousand 


A+A 

lhobdi kini 

and forty two’ 

33 

D x B x A+D+P+A khetonhe lakhl 

‘one thousand’ 



akh£ lhobdi 

and one hundr¬ 



kini 

ed and forty- 
two’ 
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(b) 1 D x B X A-j-P-fD khetonhe lakhi ‘one thousand 

no akhe and one hundred’ 

2 D X B l-A+P+D x A khetonhe lakhi ‘one thousand 

no akhe kini and two hundred’ 

3.2.3.3 Ordinals 

The ordinal numerals can be obtained by suffixing the or¬ 
dinal marker/u /to the cardinal vowel concerned. However in 
all such instances, the pronominal prefix /a/would be prefixed 
to the numeral concerned, as in : 


lakhi 

‘one’ 

atiyiu' 

‘first’ 

kini 

‘two’ 

akiniu' 

‘second’ 

kttht 

‘three’ 

akt thfll 

‘third’ 

bidi 

‘four’ 

abidiu 

‘fourth’ 

cty6 

‘ten’ 

actyeu 

‘tenth’ 

akhe 

‘one hundred’ 

akheu 

‘one hundredth’ 
etc. 


3.2.3.4 Fraction 

Ordinarily fractions are not made use of by this community. 
The word for ‘half’ taxa is the only fraction available in this 
language. When this fraction co-occurs with a full number, it is 
post-posed to the full number, as in : 

lakhi taxa ‘one and a half’ 

?s*"i 

One could express the other fractions in a circuitous manner, 

for instance, 

\ 

saze bidilo saze lakhi ‘one quarter' (lit. share four in share 

1 2 3 4 5 one) 1 2 3 4 

5 

and a compound fraction would be : 

ktthii saze bidi lo saze lakhi ‘one and a quarter’ 

kUht saze bidilo saze ktthi ‘one and a three quarter’ etc 

Any fraction whether of a simple one or of a compound on 
could be expressed in this manner. 

3.2.3.5 Positional variants of the numerals 

1. The numeral lakhi ‘one’ has four allomorphs. These 
are 

(i) tin occurring before the ordinal marker 
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(ii) kfiakhl occurring as an alternant form of lakh 1 after 
the numeral t'fire ‘ten’, stri ‘thirty’ (iii), kh\ after 
laklii ‘one’ indicating distributive characteristics 
and (iv) lakhi occurring elsewhere, e.g. 

attytu ‘first’ 

ctfftkhakhi \ 

ciY^lakhi / ‘eleven’ 

sty! khakhi styt lakhi ‘thirty one’ 


lakhikhi 

lakhi 

v 

muku lakhi 
ctyilakhi 

y \ 

slyilakhi 
akhe lakhi 


‘one by one or one each’ 
‘one’ 

‘twenty one’ 

‘eleven’ 

‘thirty one’ 

‘one hundred’ 


Between the alternant forms cue lakhi, sivi lakhi and cm 
khakhi, st^i'khakhi,the latter sets with khakh are of high frequency. 

X 

2. The numeral bidi ‘four’ has another allomorph viz. bdi occur¬ 
ring in free variation with bidi, in the fast pronunciation, when it 
is in construction with any other numeral, as in: 

lhobid'i ^ lhobdi “forty’ 


3. The numeral ci/y£ ‘ten’ has four allomorphs. These are 

(1) chft occuiring before primaiy numerals when the re¬ 
lationship between the two is that of summation. 


(2) Iho occurs before the primary numerals when the re¬ 

lationship between them is that of multiplication- 

(3) tonhe occurs after kht ‘hundred’ and ct.tre elsewhere 

(i.c. in pre-pause position and before the ordinal 
marker) e,g. 

ctyt kini ‘twelve’ 


lhobidi™ lhobdi ‘forty’ 

khethone ‘thousand’ 

ciye ‘ten’ ’ etc. 

(4) The numeral akhe ‘hundred’ has two allomorphs. 
These are k/w-occurring before tonhe ‘ten’ and before 
ordinal marker and akhz occurring elsewhere 

khetonhe ‘thousand’ 


akheu ‘hundredth’ 

akhe ‘hundred’ 
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3*1.4 The grammatical categories of the nominals 

Number, gender and case are the three grammatical categories 
that occur with the nouns/pronouns in Serna. A brief discussion 
of each of these categories follows : 


3.2.41 Number 


The grammatical category of number is basically the property 
of the noun phrase and usually the plural marker occurs as the 
last constituent in a NP in Serna. The grammatical category of 
number when marked overtly can occur with nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives including the demonstrative adjectives, as in : 

timi ‘man’ timiqo' ‘men’ 

timl kiwi ‘good man’ timi kiwiqo ‘good men’ 

pa ‘he’ pannonu ‘they’ 


hi ‘this’ hipaqo ‘these’ 

\ \ 

timlkiwlhi ‘this good man’timi kiwi hipaqo ‘these good men’ 


A brief statement regarding the use/restriction of the occurr¬ 
ence of the category of number with different grammatical classes 
follows : 


(i) Nouns 

The nouns in Serna are capable of showing a two-way oppo¬ 
sition in number 1 , i.e., singular v/s plural. While the singular is 
left unmarked, the plural is marked by the plural morpheme qo 
In the use of the grammatical category of number, the nouns do 
not show any distinction between nouns animate being class 
v/s nouns inanimate being class or between nouns human being 
class v/s noun non-human being class as in : 

timi ‘man’ timiqo' ‘men’ 

iliml ‘dame/lady’ ilimiqo ‘dames/ladies’ 

l.Thc mass nouns do not take the plural markers. In some areas kima and 
parna occurring with the nouns indicate dual number, for instance, in 
Lazami village, parna and kima are used respectively with noun human 
being and nouns non-human being class. In Zunheboto area and Pu- 
ghoboto (near Doyang river) area, kima is of high frequency and used 
with all sub-class of nouns. But in these areas, parna is also used, but 
of low frequency, restricting its use with nouns human being class. In 
MisiJimi village noma is used in lieu of pama with nouns human being 
class and kima with nouns non-human being class. As a whole, these 
forms, however, are not used with any type of nouns in the day to day 
informal situations. If required to specify duality, kini ‘two’ the numeral 
for two is used with the nouns of all sub-types. 
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anu 

‘child’ 

anunoqo 1 

‘children’ 

akuhu 

‘black monkey’ 

akuhuqd 

‘black mon¬ 
keys’ 

act 

‘dog’ 

‘ac-tqo 

‘dogs’ 

aki 

‘house’ 

akiqo 

‘houses’ 

astbo 

‘tree’ 

astboqd 

‘trees’ 

axamnu 

‘flower’ 

axamnuqd 

‘flowers’ 

In the 
marker qo. 

case of anu ‘child’, 
li is also taken as an 

in addition to the regular plural 
alternative plural marker, as in: 

anu 

‘child' 

anunoqo ami 1 

i ‘children’ 


And the word atomnu 'flower' usually does not take the plural 
marker, as in : 

axamnu ‘flower flowers' 


It was already mentioned that the plurality is the property 
of the noun phrase and as such when any sub-class of adjectives 
post-modilies the noun head in the plural, the plural marker 
would be shifted and post posed to the modifying adjective, as in- 


apuqo ‘boys' 

kakuqo ‘books' 

apu tipaw ‘that boy’ 

apu kiwi tipaqo 


apu kiwiqo ‘good boys' 

kaku kiwiqo ‘good books' 

apu tipaqo ‘those boys’ 

‘those good boys' etc. 


A noun that usually takes the plural marker may not take the 
plural marker, when (i) a numeral or a quantitative adjective 
modifies it or (h) when the context clearly indicates the plurality; 
this would apply even to all the noun phrases having a numeral 
or quantitative adjective as a constituent, for instance, 

(a) apu kini ‘two fathers' 


apu kutomo 
kaku kiwi kini 
apu kiwi kutomo 


‘many fathers’ 

‘two good books’ 

‘many good fathers' etc. 


(b) puklui 

pandhii pukhu 
iu 

n in'uu 


‘foot* ptikhuqd ‘feet’ 
‘their feci' 

‘my hand' iuqo ‘my hands’ 
‘our hands’ 


■no is an empty morph that goes before die plural marker with a few kinship 
terms like apu ‘son’ ana ‘daughter' runt child'. It is an archaic feature 
Its use is now restricted to the elderly persons and is of low frequence 
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In the two sets of illustrative examples given above, the sin¬ 
gular forms pukhu ‘foot’ and au ‘hand’, rather than the corres¬ 
ponding plural forms occur with the pronouns in the plural, viz; 
panonu ‘they’ and niriii ‘we’. This is possible because the context 
clearly indicates that pukhu ‘foot’ and au ‘hand’ occurring respect¬ 
ively with panonu ‘they’ and nitiu ‘we’ must necessarily be in the 
plural. 

(ii) Pronouns 

Of the different sub-types of pronouns, only the personal pro¬ 
nouns show a three-way opposition in number, viz., a singular 
referring to one person/object, a dual referring to two persons 
and a plural referring to three or more persons. While the singu¬ 
lar is left unmarked, the dual and plural are marked separately. 
The three-way opposition in number is available with all the 
three personal pronouns, as in : 



T 

‘you’ 

‘he’ 

‘she’ 

‘it’ 

singular 

ni 

no 

pa 

li 

hi 

dual 

nikuzo 

nokuzo 

pama 

pama 

« • 

plural 

ninu 

nohu 

panonu 

panonu 

■ • 


The examples given above show that while a three-way oppo¬ 
sition in gender is available with the third person pronoun in the 
singular, viz. masculine, feminine and common gender (for the 
nouns non-human beings), in the dual and in the plural, the oppo¬ 
sition between the feminine and the masculine is neutralized and 
a single form is available for substituting the nouns referring to 
both the male and female beings. For instance, pama can sub¬ 
stitute a NP referring to either two males or two females or a male 
and a female being and similarly panonu substitutes a NP refer¬ 
ring to three or more persons of either sex in any combination. 
It is pertinent to mention here that the plural marker is available 
with all sub-types of nouns including nouns inanimate being class, 
but the 111 person non-human being pronoun hi substitutes only, 
a noun non-human being class in the singular. Therefore if a 
noun in this sub-type in the plural is to be substituted, a demon¬ 
strative pronoun which shows singular/plural opposition, rather 
than the III person pronoun is used, as in : 

actqo'no akhosa yeha ‘the dogs barked at the cat’ 

hipaqoye actkiwi or ‘these are good dogs’ 

act hipaqoye kiwi ‘these dogs are good’ 
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(iii) The Demonstratives 

The Demonstratives in Sema also show a two-way opposi 
tion in number, viz; singular and plural. In the case of the de¬ 
monstratives, the plural morpheme is not directly attached to it, 
rather an empty morph, viz; pa intervenes between the demon¬ 
strative root and the plural morpheme, as in : 

hi ‘this’ hipaqo ‘these’ 

ti ‘that’ tipaqo ‘those’ 

hipaqo'ye acl kini ‘these are two dogs’, etc. 


We have so far seen that though plurality in Sema is basically 
the property of the noun phrase, it is applicable to the nouns, 
pronouns and the demonstratives in Sema. In addition, duality 
is applicable to personal pronouns human being class and occurs 
occasionally with the nouns. It might now be pertinent to men¬ 
tion here that the grammatical category of number is not an 
obligatory grammatical category, inasmuch as the number of a 
noun/pronoun functioning as the subject/object of a sentence 
does not show any concord/agreement in number with any other 
grammatical class in Sema, for instance : 

niye uwa ‘I went’ 

nikuzoye uwa ‘we (dual) went’ 

ninuye uwa ‘we went’ 


apu lakhi no kiptkamihu ktyae ‘a boy caught the robber’ 


apuqo ktptkamihu ktyae ‘the boys caught the robber’ 

apuqo kipikamiqo'hu ktyae ‘the boys caught the robbers’etc. 


(iv) Allomorphs of the plural morpheme 

(a) Singular : As mentioned earlier, the singular is left unmarked. 

(b) Dual: kuzo It has a positional variant ma occurring after 
the III person personal pronouns, kuzo occurs after I 
and II person personal pronouns, kima and pama also 
occur after nouns non-human being class in some 
dailects and nouns human being class respectively. 

(c) Plural : qo It has three positional variants, viz : 

(i) li occurs in free variation with qo after anu ‘child’ as in : 
anuli^ anunoqo ‘children! 

(ii) nd occurs with the personal pronouns. In this there is 
a slight overlapping in that the plural for the nouns 
usually refers to two or more persons/objects while 
the plural for the personal pronouns refers to three or 
more persons. This overlapping however, is ignored 
here. 


8-69 C I 1 L Mysore/78 
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(iii) qo occurs as the last constituent in a noun phrase in¬ 
cluding a demonstrative pronoun. The only parti¬ 
cles that can follow the plural marker qd are the con¬ 
junctive particles, the particles showing the case rela¬ 
tionships including the focus markers and the emphatic 
particles. 

3.2.4.2 Gender 

The grammatical category of gender is applicable in Sema 
only to some nouns and to the third person pronoun in the singular. 
The nouns in Sema show a three-way opposition in gender, viz. 
common, masculine and feminine. While the base form itself 
indicates the common gender, the masculine and feminine gender, 
wherever applicable are marked overtly. The gender of the noun/ 
pronoun, however, does not show any agreement in gender with any 
other grammatical class in a sentence in Sema. A detailed discus¬ 
sion of the occurrence of the grammatical category of gender 
in Sema follows : 

(i) Nouns 

Personal names .—While personal names referring to the male 
beings are not marked by any separate gender marker, all original 
Sema names of the women/girls take the feminine gender suffix 
/li/ as in : 

Hatoli, Ekili, Tokhali etc. 

Under the influence of Christianity, most of the children in the 
present generation are given various Christian names like : 

Mary, Rita, Joan etc. 

Hence the earlier pattern of differentiating the personal 
names of the males from the females by looking at the phonemic 
shape of the name (i.e. whether or not they carry the feminine 
gender suffix li) is no more possible. 

Names of professions .—A few names referring to certain pro¬ 
fessions show a three-way opposition in gender viz. common, 
feminine and masculine genders. The common gender denotes 
both the males and females engaged in the profession. While 
the feminine gender refers to the women engaged in the profession, 
the masculine gender refers to the males engaged in the profession. 
Wherever the base form itself indicates the common gender, 
the word for boy/maid are suffixed to the base form of the noun 
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to obtain respectively the masculine and feminine genders. A few 
illustrative examples are given below : 


‘shop keeper’ 
alhizepu' (masculine) 
‘servant’ 

aqepu (masculine) 


alhizeu (common gender) 
alhizelyu (feminine) 
aqeu (common gender) 
aqelyu (feminine) 


This type of using separate gender suffixes for differentia¬ 
ting the males and females engaged in a profession, however, 
is not available with all the nouns referring to different professions, 
for instance., 


alikhulikisyu ‘cook* 

never takes any gender marker. In addition, the nouns referring 
to the human beings including the kinship terms do not take any 
gender marker, for example : 


itfmi 

‘grown up boys and girls* 

timl 

‘man* 

% 

totimi 

‘woman* 

ilirni 

‘lady^ 

apu 

‘son/boy’ 

alyu/lyu 

‘maid* 

aha 

‘daughter/girl’ 

afo 

‘elder sister’ 

amu 

‘elder brother* 

am\i 

‘daughter-in-law* 

ama 

‘son-in-law* 

ahu 

‘maternal uncle* 

ani 

‘maternal aunt* 

acepu 

‘younger sister (direct) 

apeu' 

‘brother’ etc. 
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Inanimate being class of nouns (Nina class of nouns ).—All 
the nouns referring to the inanimate beings including the parts 
of body of the human and animate non-human being which belong 
to the Nina class of nouns also do not show any gender marker 
as in : 


asi 

‘meat’ 

axamnu 

‘flower’ 

aki 

‘house’ 

kaku 

‘book’ 

alu 

‘field’ 

astnika 

‘leaf’ 

aphu 

‘village’ 

au 

‘hand’ 

apukhu 

‘foot’ etc. 

Birds and 

animals .—The nouns referring to the birds and 


animals in Sema belong to the animate non-human being class 
of nouns (NnH class). These nouns show a three-way opposition 
in gender. These are (i) a common gender referring to both 
the male and female beings, (ii) a masculine gender referring to 
the male beings, and (iii) a feminine gender referring to the female 
beings. Of these, whereas the common gender does not take 
any gender suffix i.e. the base form of the noun itself indicating 
the common gender, the masculine and feminine genders are 
obtained by suffixing separate gender markers to the base form 
of the noun. The nouns referring to the female beings show a 
further two-way opposition in gender for indicating whether or 
not the female beings has/had issues 1 . Given below are the ex¬ 
amples of different sub-class of nouns referring to the animals 
and birds along with the gender suffixes each of these sub-classes 
takes. 


t. This has a relevance to their culture. Only females without issue 
can be used for sacrificial purposes, while performing different 
types of rituals. When compared to the other Nagas the Sernas 
perform much larger number of rituals and that too their rituals 
are observed more rigorously- Since females with issue are not 
used as sacrificial animals/birds, for any type of rituals the nouns 
referring to different sub-class of animals and birds with issue 
take a common (single) feminine gender suffix, viz. /qu/. The 
tiger is considered as human being. Hence it takes the classifica- 
tory suffix of the human beings and no separate form for tigress 
without issue is available- 
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common 

male 

female 

without 

issue 

female with 
issue 

(a) ‘tiger’ 

ansu' 

ansukipi 
. • 

turn 

• • 

V 

ansutotiml 

(b) ‘dog’ 

act 

% 

actli 

actqu 

actqu 

‘cat’ 

akhosa 

akhosali 

akhosani 

akhosaqu 

‘pig’ 

awo 

awoli 

awoni 

awoqu 

(c) ‘cattle’ 

amsi 

amsict 

amsili 

amsiqu 

‘goat’ 

ane 

anect 

aneli 

anequ 

‘mithun’ 

awi 

awici' 

awili 

awiqu 

‘elephant’ 

aktha 

ak-fchact 

akthali 

ak-ihaqu 

(d) ‘fowl’ 

awu 

awdu 

aw ft 

awuqu 

peacock/hen 

awuyi 

awuyidu 

auwyili 

awuyiqu 

‘phesant’ 

ayt 

aytdu 

aytli 

aytqu etc. 


The illustrative examples given above show that the nouns 
referring to the birds take different render suffixes for indicating 
their male and female beings. And these gender suffixes are 
different, also from the ones taken by the nouns referring to the 
animals within the animal class, as the nouns referring to different 
animals show different gender suffixes. Hence depending upon 
the particular gender suffix taken by the nouns referring to the 
animate non-human beings, they could be sub-grouped into four 
sub-classes, viz : 

(i) tiger, panther etc. are considered as human beings. Hence 
the nouns referring to them take the same gender suffixes 
as those taken by the human beings. The nouns referring 
to the tiger, panther, etc. also do not show separate 
gender suffixes for indicating whether or not their female 
beings has/had issue. 

(ii) the nouns referring to animals like pig, dog, cat etc. that 
do not have horns were defined as belonging to Animate 
non-human animal hornless class of nouns (AnHahl 
class of nouns). The nouns belonging to this sub¬ 
group take the gender marker /li/ for the masculine gender. 
In this group, all nouns excepting the noun referring to 
the dog take /ni/while the noun referring to a dog take 
/qu/ for the female beings without issue. 
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(iii) the nouns referring to animals like goat, mithun, cattle 
etc. that have horns and the elephants (the tusks of the ele¬ 
phants being considered on par with horns) were defined 
as belonging to the Animate non-human animal horn 
class of nouns (AnHah class of nouns). Nouns belonging 
to this group take /ct/ for the masculine gender and/li/ 
for the feminine gender of the animals without issue. 

(iv) the nouns referring to the birds and of the fowl family 
were defined as belonging to the Animate non-human 
bird class of nouns (AnHb class of nouns). The nouns 
in this group take the masculine gender suffix /du/ for 
their male beings and the feminine gender suffix j\ij for 
their female beings that has not laid eggs. 

The feminine gender suffix for the birds that have laid eggs 
and the animals with issues cut across the sub-classification given 
above, and uniformly take the feminine gender marker /qu/ 
for all the nouns animate non-human being class (AnH class of 
nouns) if the birds/animals indicated by these nouns have laid 
eggs or had issues, as such animals/birds cannot be used as sacri¬ 
ficial animals for the rituals. 


It was mentioned at the beginning of this section that the gen¬ 
der of the nouns does not affect any other grammatical class in a 
sentence in Serna. The few sentences given below would illustrate 
this statement. 


imu uwe 

ifo uwe 

imu unani 

ifo unani 

anuno pazuithulu 

anuno lizuithulu 

pano lizu ithulu 

ilimi mcemli tipaw akiwu 

apu mcemli tipaw akiwu 


‘my brother went’ 

‘my elder sister went’ 

‘my brother will go’ 

‘my elder sister will go’ 

‘the child sees him’ 

‘the child sees her’ 

‘he sees her’ 

‘that slim girl is good’ 
‘that slim boy is good’ etc. 


From the illustrative examples given above, it can be stated 
that gender is not an obligatory grammatical feature of nouns 
in Sema. Gender is applicable only to some nouns viz. AnH 
class of nouns and nouns referring to some professions. Gender 
is also overtly marked in the traditional personal names of 
women. 
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(ii) Pronouns 

The third person pronoun in the singular, though not marked 
for gender overtly* indicates gender anaphorically by the substi¬ 
tution of the nouns referring to male beings with one 
pronoun (pa ‘he’) and the nouns referring to the female beings 
with another pronoun (// ‘she’). In the case of nouns, where- 
ever gender is indicated overtly, (excepting in the case of per¬ 
sonal nouns) a three-way opposition in gender is available viz. 
common, masculine and feminine gender, of which separate gender 
markers are available only for the masculine and feminine genders. 

(Hi) Allomorphs of the gender morphemes 

(a) common gender is not marked overtly. 

(b) Masculine gender : The morpheme for the, masculine 
gender, is cty. It has three allomorphs. These are d, li and du. 
The following is the distribution of these allomorphs which is 
based on the class of the noun. 

(i) ct occurs after AnHah class of nouns. 

(ii) li occurs after AnHahl class of nouns. 

(iii) du occurs after AnHb class of nouns. 

(c) Feminine gender : The morpheme for the feminine gender 
is /li/, which incidentally is the III person personal pronoun in, 
the singular. It has five allomorphs. These are : If, qu, ni, li 
and qu. The distribution of these allomorphs, which is based 
on thp class of the noun, is given below: 

(i) li. It is a free form standing for the III person personal 

pronoun in the singular substituting the nouns refer¬ 
ring to the female beings. In addition it occurs with 
AnHah class of nouns, provided the female animals refer¬ 
red to by these nouns did not have any issues. 

(ii) qu. It occurs with AnHahl class of nouns, excepting the 
noun act ‘dog’ provided the female animals referred to 
by these nouns have/had no issues. 

ni. It occurs after act ‘dog’ provided the bitch referred 
to by these nouns has/had no issues. 

(iii) U. It occurs with AnHb class of nouns, provided the fe¬ 
male birds referred to by these nouns has/had not laid 
eggs. 

(iv) qu. It occurs with AnH class of nouns, provided 
the female animal/birds referred to by these nouns have/ 
had issues or laid eggs. 
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3.2.4.3 Case 

The grammatical category of case is the most important 
inflectional category of the noun, as tense is the most important 
inflectional category of the verb. Although each of the cases of 
the noun is given a lable suggestive of atleast one of its principal 
Semantic functions, (for instance, the dative case is associated 
with the notion of giving), it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
general definition of the category of the case itself on the basis 
of the surface structure. 

The case in Sema, however, is not an inflectional category 
as it is not expressed through inflections of either of the nouns 
or of the pronouns. The case relationship in Sema is expressed 
through two devices, viz. (1) marking overtly and (ii) a specified 
position within the VP, as in : 


ino akilo 

wu'wya 

‘I went home (lit. I (nom.) house 

12 3 4 

56 

1 2 3 



in go past) 



4 5 6 

ino kaku 

lakhi 

‘I gave you a book’ 

1 2 3 

4 

(lit. I (nom.) book one you give 

octwya 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

5 6 7 


(past) 


7 


An important feature of the case relationship in Sema is that 
it is the property of the noun phrase, whenever marked overtly, 
as in : 

% 

aqhi lakhi lo ‘in a month’ 

1 2 3 3 2 1 

ino aktsi tipaw pe li T beat her with that stick’ 

1 2 3 4 5 1 6 5 4 3 2 

heqi 
6 

3.2.4.3.1 Case relations 

In all.seven case relationships are set up in Sema. These are : 
nominative (no-zero), accusative (unmarked), dative (unmarked), 
genitive (unmarked), instrumental (pe), sociative (sast) and 
location 1 (lo). 

t.Thc case relationship of location can be further sub-divided into relative, 
allative, ablative, etc. These would be discussed under the sub-head of 
location. 
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A set of sentences showing these case relationships are given 


below : 




nom. 

ino 

akilo wu 

‘I went home’ 

Acc. 

Ino 

li ithulu 

‘I saw her’ 


1 

2 3 

1 3 2 

Dat. 

ino 

> 

ana lakhi li ctwya 

‘I gave her a daughter 


1 

2 3 4 5 

1 5 4 3 2 

Gen . 


li ki 

‘her house* 



1 2 

1 2 

Instrumental 

ino 

akts-t lakhipe li heqhi 

‘I beat her with a stick’ 


1 

2 3 4 5 6 

1 6 5 4 3 2 

location 

niye alulo mla ceni 

‘I work in the field’ 


1 

2 3 4 5 

(lit. I field in do habitual) 


12 3 4 5 

A brief discussion of the individual case relationships in Sema 
follows : 

1. Nominative : 

The nominative case usually indicates the subject of the 
sentence. In Sema the nominative case indicates the logical subject 
of the sentence, /.<?., the nominative case marker is obligatorily 
taken by the logical subject when the logical subject ceases to be 
the grammatical subject, whereas when both the logical and gram¬ 
matical subjects are identical, the case marker may or may not 

be used, no marks the nominative case relationship, as in : 

* 

ino akilo wu ‘1 went home’ 

. > 

astbono aki welawya ‘the tree damaged the house’ 

akiye astbono welawya ‘the house was damaged by the 

tree’ 

niye actno mikiwa ‘I was bitten by a dog’ 

12 3 13 2 

In the last two illustrative sentences, the logical subjects were 
the grammatical objects of the respective sentences. Despite 
that, the logical subjects showed the nominative case relationships. 
The nominative case marker is not taken, whenever the case 
relationship is otherwise indicated by the structure of the sentence. 
The nominative case marker is usually not taken in the following 
five situations. 
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(a) When the noun/pronoun functioning as the subject 

is in construction with the definite particle hu, as in : 

astbohu kusolu ani ‘the tree is yonder’ 

1 2 3 4 2 1 4 3 

anuhu thuu ani ‘the child is growing’ 

(b) When the noun functioning as the subject is in construc¬ 
tion with a demonstrative adjective, as in : 

timi hipaqo qhermrai ‘those men arc tali’ 

12 3 4 (lit. man that (PI) tali’ 

12 3 4 

(c) When the subject is a third person in the singular, as 

in : 

li khilamu ktha ‘she is nowhere’ 
pa liki wuwya ‘he went to her house' 

(d) When the predicate is a locative verb phrase, as in : 

\ 

opu hile ani ‘your son is here’ 

panonii tile uvvya ‘they went there’ 

(e) When the subject takes a focus marker, as in : 
niye alulo mla cenl ‘I work in the field’ etc. 

It may be pertinent to mention a few words about the use 
and function of the focus marker ye in relation to the nominative 
marker no. The difference in the use of the two forms, viz., ye 
and no lies basically on whether or not the noun concerned is 
in the focus, i.e. when a noun or pronoun is used in a general 
sense, the form no is used, whereas if the noun/pronoun concerned 
is to be brought to the focus, for instance, to a query ‘who went 
to the house ?’, if the reply need to focus that it is I and not some¬ 
one else who went to the house , the focus marker ye rather than 
no is used with the pronoun for /. 


When a sentence is in the passive construction, the gram¬ 
matical subject invariably takes the focus marker, the nominative 
case marker being taken by the logical subject, as in : 


liye ino hiqhewy^ 

% 

akiye inaino sie 
niye actno mikiwa 
akiye as+bonn welawya 


‘she was beaten by me’ 

‘the house was built by Inai’ 

‘I was bitten by dog’ 

‘the house was damaged by the 
tree’ etc. 
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2. Accusative case : 

A noun/pronoun in the accusative is said to be affected by 
the action or state identified by the verb. Functionally, the accusa¬ 
tive marks the object. If the verb is a diatransitive one, the accusative 
marks the direct object. This relationship is not available when 
the predicate is a locative verb or an intransitive one. 

Though there is no overt marker in Serna to indicate the 
accusative case, both a noun and a pronoun can show the accusative 
case relationship. In Serna, this case relationship is expressed 
by the place of occurrence of the noun/pronoun concerned. When 
the first or the second person pronoun in the singular shows the 
accusative case relation, an oblique form without the initial con¬ 
sonant of the respective pronoun appears, i.e. y the lone vowel 
being prefixed without pause to the principal verb of the 
sentence. Either a single noun or a noun phrase could show the 

accusative case relation, but in either instance no inflection is 

taken. In a sentence, the noun/pronoun in the accusative immediately 
precedes the principal verb of the sentence. A few illustrative 
examples of the occurrence of some nouns/pronouns in the accusative 
are given below : 

ino ilimi lakhi ithulu ‘I saw a girl’ 

ino isi ilimi lakhi ‘I saw a girl today’ 

1 2 3 4 1 5 4 3 2 

ithulu 


3 

niye akl sie 
acino imikiwa 
ac*no niiiu mikiwa 
asibono aki welawya 
ino oithulu 
ino nokozu ithulu 
li iithulu 


‘I built the house’ 

‘the dog bit me’ 

‘dog bit us’ 

‘the tree damaged the house’ 
‘I saw you (sg)’ 

‘I saw you (dual)’ 

‘she saw me’ 


The illustrative examples given above are of the verbs in 
the active voice. It can be seen from the examples given above 
that both the noun and the pronoun, functioning as the object 
of the verb occur immediately preceding the verb and if the VP 
has an adverb, the adverb precedes the object. A noun/pronoun 
having the sociative case relationship may however, be postposed 
to another noun/pronoun in the accusative, as in : 

niye asi lisas* cuwya 
niye lisast asi cuwya 


‘I ate meat with her’ 
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Thus when the sentence is in the active, the characterstic 
features of a noun/pronoun in the accusative in Sema are : 

(i) its occurrence immediately before the verb and 

(ii) its shape, viz., the uninflected form of the noun/pronoun, 
(the 1 and II person pronoun in the singular, however, show a 
form without the initial consonant). 


It would be seen presently, that these conditions change when 
the sentence is in the passive. The changes affected involve both 
the place of occurrence as well as the shape of the noun/pronoun 
in the accusative. These are : 

(i) a noun/pronoun showing the accusative relation of a 

sentence in the passive in addition to becoming the gram¬ 
matical subject of the sentence, takes the focus marker 

}*• 

(ii) both the I and II person pronoun in the singular show 
the full form along with the focus marker ye, instead 
of the lone vowel occurring in an active sentence. 


A few illustrative sentences 
liye ino heqhewa 
akiye inaino sie 
niye act-no mikiwa 
akiye asibono wclawi 


are given below : 

‘she was beaten by me’ 

‘the house was built by Inai’ 

‘I was bitten by a dog’ 

‘the house was damaged by the 
tree’ etc. 


3. Dative case 

The dative case relationship is associated with the act of 
giving. The most typical function of the dative case is that of 
the receipient, i.e., an animate being passively implicated by the 
happening of or state. In other words, it marks the indirect object. 
The dative case relationship occurs only with a limited number 
of words, viz., diatransitive verbs. As far as the Sema language 
is concerned, this relationship is shown only by the nouns animate 
being class. 

The dative case relationship in Sema is unmarked, i.e., just 
as in the case of the accusative, the dative case relationship is 
also marked syntactically by the particular place it takes within 
the VP, a noun/pronoun in the dative is invariably pre-posed 
to the noun/pronoun showing the accusative relation, but an 
adverb forming a constituent of the same VP might be pre-posed 
or post-posed to the noun/pronoun in the dative relationship. 
A few illustrative sentences are given below. 
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4. Genitive case 

Genitive is the case of possession, for instance, in the phrase : 
hatoliki ‘Hatoli’s house’, 

hatoli shows an adnominal possessive relationship with respect 
to ki ‘house’ i.e ., Hatoli is the possessor and k'L ‘house’ is the pos¬ 
sessed item. Thus, the most typical function of the genitive is 
to modify a noun/NP in an endocontric construction which 
incidentally is also the most typical function of an adjective. There¬ 
fore, a noun/pronoun in its genitive is functionally an adjective 1 , 
as in : 

hatoli ki ‘Hatoli’s house’ 

hucumi ki ‘red house’. 


In Serna, there is no limitation or restriction in expressing 
the genitive relationship, in that any sub-class of nouns can show 
genitive relationship with any other sub-class of nouns. The genitive 
is not marked overtly in the standard variety 2 , i.e. it does not 
have any case marker/postposition to indicate the case relation. 
The noun/pronoun in the adnominal possessive relation is juxta¬ 
posed before the noun with which it has the possessive relationship, 
i.e., in a determiner-determined construction, the determiner is 
pre-posed to the determined noun, as in : 

apuki ‘father’s house’ 

aza ctnipu ‘mother’s sister' 

hatoli pu ‘Hatoli’s son’ 


saluwina 
act pukhu 
yekube pukhu 
hatolilu 


‘Saluvi’s daughter’ 
‘dog’s leg’ 

‘the leg of a table’ 
‘Hatoli’s field’ etc. 


In expressing the possessive relationship, Serna shows an 
important feature, i.e., when the possessed item is a noun referring 
to an animate human being except the parts of the body and 
immovable properties, it is considered necessary to indicate whether 
the person concerned is only having a de facto possession of the 
object or whether he has the de jure possession of the object. The 

>. Most of the adjectives in Sema are usually post-posed to the noun head, 
whereas a noun/pronoun showing the genitive case relation is invariably 
pre-posed to the noun head. 

2 . tn some dialects, the genitive is marked overtly by the marker nti, 
as in : apunuki ‘father’s bouse’ 
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legal ownership of the object is expressed by the noun in adnominal 
possessive relation taking the particle wu as in : 

pawu kaku ‘his book’ (i.e., he is the owner 

of the book) 

This form is distinct from : 

pa kaku ‘his book 1 (i.e., the book is in 

his possession but he may or 
may not own it). 

The ownership marker may be optionally deleted, if the 
situation does not demand the indication of the ownership, for 
instance, while talking to someone in my house, if I say : 

ict ‘my dog’ 

the expression would imply that I am the owner of the dog referred 
to. Otherwise the use of a noun/pronoun without the ownership 
marker would only indicate that at the time of the utterence, the 
person concerned had the de facto possession of the item referred 
to but may not own it. This usage has resulted in the innovation 
of another pattern for indicating the title to the village, i.e., when 
a person’s village is involved in a determiner-determined construc¬ 
tion, it is required to be stated whether the village was originally 
established by the person 1 or the village in question is where he 
was born/usually resides. This is indicated by the noun in the 
adnominal relationship taking the nominative case marker as 
in : 

ekili phu ‘the village established by 

Ekili’ 

ekilino phu ‘Ekili’s village (i.e., the village 

where Ekili was born/usually 
resides) • 

4. Sociative case 

The sociative case refers to a special association or relation¬ 
ship of a noun/pronoun in the VP with the noun/pronoun functioning 
as the subject, i.e., it has the comitative function (in company 
with). Semantically, sociative and instrumental case relations 
are the same except the sociative occurs with animate beings and 

1 .The new villages in Serna areas were established by a Serna leader, usually 
by the children of the old villages. The village so established is known 
by the name of the leader who established it. Therefore even though 
it is not required to specify the ownership of the parts of body and immo¬ 
vable properties, this new device has to be adopted in the case of villages 
in genitive relationship. 
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the instrumental with the inanimate beings. A VP with a verb 
in either transitive or intransitive construction could have a noun 
in the sociative relation. The postposition sasi marks the sociative 
case relation. 

Since the sociative relationship is marked overtly, a noun/ 
pronoun in the sociative has relatively some freedom of occurrence 
within the VP, i.e., it may be pre or post-posed to an adverb and/ 
or a NP in the accusative relation, as in : 

niye <f as ’ P asast \ cifwe ‘I ate meat with him’. 

3 \pasas+ asi J 

Structurally, the noun/pronoun in the sociative is a verb 
complement. 

5. Instrumental' 

The instrumental case relation expresses the material cause 

of an event, i.e., and animate object used for doing a particular 

work. In other words, the instrumental case occurs with the nouns 

inanimate being class and in Serna, this relationship of a noun/ 

pronoun is expressed with a noun /pronoun showing the accusative 

relation with the verb of the VP. This automatically requires 

the verb to be in the transitive construction. Structurally, a noun/ 

pronoun in instrumental relation is a verb complement. Pe is the 

case marker for the instrumental relation as in : 

\ 

ino aktst lakhi pe li heqhi ‘I beat her with a stick’ 

1 23456 165432 

ino ist It ak-tst lakhi pe heqhi ‘I beat her today with a stick’ 

Passive agent : When the sentence is in the passive, the agent 
may or may not be expressed overtly. When the passive agent is 
not expressed, the NP in the instrujnental case relation may be 
postposed to the NP in the accusative and/or the adverb in the 
VP, or may even occur as the first word in the sentence, as in : 

liye akm lakhi pe isi ctwyal 

akhri lakhi pe isi liye ciwya /‘she was tied with a rope’. 

When the agent is expressed, it may occur any where between 
the agent and the verb, as in : 

liye ino isi akivi lakhi pe \‘she was tied by me with a 
ctwya /rope today’. 

6. Local function 

We now consider the so-called local functions of the case 
as applicable to this language. The term local would include, 
temporal as well as spatial distinctions. In the system of local. 
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a three-way oppositional feature is found, viz., to a person, from 
a place or person and to/in/into an inanimate object. 

It is, however, pertinent to note here that in Serna the primary 
local distinction (viz. to/in/at) are combined with reference to 
the animate/inanimate feature of the object of the verb, i.e., the 
allative marker is available only when the noun functioning as 
the object refers to an animate being. If it refers to an inanimate 
being, the distinctions of to. in, at all merge into a single form 
viz., lo, which has been designated as locative case marker. The 
locative marker lo does not occur with nouns referring to animate 
beings. Within the locative, there are some minor differences 
having three dimensions, viz., vertical, horizontal and relative 
location of an object to another object. A brief discussion of all 
these points follow. 


6-a. Allative 


The allative case relationship refers to the destination/direction 
to which the verb and the subject of the sentence moves. The case 
marker is law. As far as the Sema language is concerned, this 
case marker is used only when the destination/direction is a noun 
referring to an animate being, as in : 


ino palaw uwe 
ino olaw uwe 
ino amsilaw uwe 
paye isoulaw uwe 


‘I went to him’ 

‘I went to you’ 

‘I went to the buffalow’ 

‘he had gone to my friend' etc. 


When the destination/direction is a noun referring to an 
inanimate being the locative case marker is used as in : 

ino alhiki lo owe ‘I went to the shop’ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 (lit. I business house in go past) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


inuqoye akiphikilo uwe 
anulino aytlulo iye 


‘my daughters have to go to the 
school’ 

children come to the garden’ 


6-b. Ablative 

The ablative case is associated with the removal (Lyons 
1974 : 289). Lyons (1974 : 290) further states that the ablative has 
a variety of functions including that of marking the instrument 
with which something is done. In addition, it has various adverbial 
functions with respect to the distinctions of place and time. In 
Sema, it has a limited function of indicating the placc/location 
from which a person/object is removed, lawno , which seems to 
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be a combination of the allative and the nominative case markers, 
marks the ablative case relation. The form lawno is used to mark 
this case relation only when the noun concerned is an animate 
being. When the noun refers to an inanimate being the form taken 
is lono, which again seem to be a combination of the locative and 
nominative case markers. A few illustrative examples are given 
below : 

/lawno/ paye ilawno akuhu ‘he got money from me’ 
ithulu 

niii^ye anelawno akhict\ ‘we get milk from the goat.’ 
ithulu ceni J 

paye^ inailawno ire ‘he came from Inai’ 

/lono/ pa akllono iperi ‘he came out of the house’ 

anikaqoye astlono ia'tqt ‘the leaves fall from the tree’ etc. 
ceni 

lono is also used in the sense of within, as in : 

ayikhe lakhi do lono i^o ‘come within an hour’ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 (lit. clock one time from come 

1 2 3 4 5 

imp) 

6 

7-c. Locative 

As mentioned earlier, the locative case relation in Serna indi¬ 
cates the location of an item/person. In addition, it can also stand 
for a direction, if the direction/destination is a noun referring 
to an inanimate being. The locative case marker is lo. This case 
marker does not occur with nouns animate being class. A few 
illustrative examples of the use of the locative case marker is given 
below : 

ninuye aphulo aceni ‘we live in the village’ 

niye alulo mla ceni ‘I work in the field’ 

niye kitami lulo mla ceni ‘I work in the other field’ 

muzothilo atu ani ‘(there) is a stone in the mango’ 

arawhu as-tlo no ani ‘the bird.is sitting on the tree’. 

Given below are two examples of the ablative functions where 
the locative marker lo is used 

astkaye asimunilo cipawe ‘the boat was tied to the shore’ 
ikilo yerolo ‘come to my house’ etc. 


9 -69 c 1 I L Mysore /78 
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(ii) Post positions 

In addition to the post positions which have been discussed 
so far, there are other post positions which also have the gram¬ 
matical or the local functions of the case. As far as the Serna 
language is concerned, such postpositions also have the function 
of an adverb of place or time, i.e., either an adverb of place like 
tile ‘there’ or an adverb of time like isi ‘today’ can substitute the 
entire NP consisting of the noun/pronoun + the postposition. 
Semantically they indicate a direction which may be either vertical 
or horizontal. Of these the vertical ones could be further sub¬ 
divided into two in terms of absolute direction vs relative direction, 
for instance : 

panonuno atukuptu sow ‘they jump over the fence’ 
ilhece arii 

actciye kuhu ani ‘the sky is above’ 

In the pair of illustrative examples given above, the relation¬ 
ship of location in vertical direction is indicated by two post¬ 
positions, viz., sow' and kufiu. It can be seen from the example 
that sow appeared when the vertical direction is relative to another 
object, viz., atukuptu ‘fence’ while kufiu appeared when the vertical 
direction is absolute. Such a distinction is not found in the case 
of horizontal direction, for instance : 


iphiwilo nolo 


‘take a seat near me’ 

12 3 4 


(lit. 

I near stay imp) 

12 3 4 

act ithikhawno 

uwe 

‘the 

dog went behind me’ 

1 2 3 

4 


1 4 3 2 

pa alu puthasa 

u 

‘he 

went through the field’ 

1 2 3 

4 

1 

4 3 2 

pa alu homxa 

t 

u 

‘he 

went around the field’ 

1 2 3 

4 

1 

4 3 2 

pa ztbumtha kuto mlawe 

‘he 

worked upto midnight’ 

1 2 

3 4 

1 

4 3 2 


33 VERBS 

A verb is the only member of the grammatical class of the 
verbals in Serna, A verb in Sema was defined as that grammatical 
class which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of showing oppo¬ 
sition in tense, modal and aspect and on the s>ntagmatic axis is 
the nucleus of a verb phrase. Both the morphological construction 
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and the subgrouping of the verbs are attempted on the basis 
of these features. A discussion of these follows : 

3.31 Morphological construction 

The tense, aspect and the modal markers occurring with a 
verb has fixed order which can be seen from the illustrative examples 
given below : 


cii 

‘eat/ate’ 

ciilo 

‘eat (imp)’ 

cukelo 

‘do not eat (imp)’ 

cupe 

‘cause to eat’ 

cupekewilo 

‘do not cause to eat’ 

ciiwa 

‘ate’ 

ciinanl 

‘will eat’ 

> 

cuani 

‘is eating* 

cucenl 

‘eats (habitual)’ 

ciiluwe 

‘could eat’ 

ciimowe 

‘did not eat’ 

cuamo 

‘is/was not eating’ 

ciicemo 

‘does not eat (habitual)’ 

cumla/culumla 

‘cannot eat’ 

cumlawe 

‘could not eat’ etc. 


From the illustrative examples given above, it can be seen 
that a verb root may have either a modal marker or an aspectual 
marker and not both. The tense marker can occur either immediately 
after the root or after the modal/aspectual marker. And whenever 
the tense marker occurs, it functions as the closure. As far as the 
occurrence of the negatives are concerned, a two-way structure 
is noticed, i.e., in the case of all modals except the imperative, 
the negative follows the modal marker, if any. In the case of the 
imperative, the modal marker follows the negative. The morpho¬ 
logical construction of a verb in Sema can therefore be presented 
schematically as under : 

VR ± C i /aspect \± Neg, ± T 
\modalSj J 

or 

VR ± C Neg 2 -f- Mo 
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The scheme presented above can be described as under 


VR-> 

verb root 

C-* 

causative 

Modals,-* 

indicative, permissive and potential 

Modal 2 -> 

imperative 

Aspect-* 

progressive and habitual 

Neg!-* 

all negatives except the impera¬ 
tive negative 

Neg 2 -> 

imperative negative -* lb 

T-* 

tense^past and future tenses. 


The scheme presented above has two restrictions in that 
neither the causative nor the modal x nor an aspectual marker can 
be a form-closing suffix. If any one of them occurs in a verbal 
construction, the occurrence of either the negative! or tense 
is a must. Similarly a negative particle without any other suffixes 
cannot occur with a verb root. On the basis of the scheme presented 
above, the morphological construction of a verb in Serna could 
have the following possibilities. 

verb root alone cu ‘eat’ 


VR + M 2 

VR + Neg 2 + M 2 

VR -f Causative + M 2 

VR + Causative 4- Neg 2 
M 2 

VR + tense 
VR + Neg x -f tense 
VR 4- Causative 4- tense 
VR 4- Asp 4- tense 
VR 4- Asp 4- Negj 

VR 4- Causative4-asp + 
tense 


ciilo ‘eat (imp)’ 
cukewilo ‘do not eat (imp)’ 
cupel 6 ‘cause to eat (imp)’ 
ciipekewilo ‘do not cause to eat’ 
(imp)’ 
cuwe ‘ate’ 
ciimoe ‘did not eat’ 
cupewe ‘caused to eat’ 
cuay ‘was eating’ 
cuamo ‘is not eating’ 
cupeay ‘was causing to eat" 


VR 4' Causative4- Asp4* Neg, cupeamo ‘is not causing to eat' 
VR 4- Asp 4- Neg t 4~tense ciiamoe ‘was not eating’ 

VR 4- Causative 4- Asp 4- cupeamoe ‘was not causing 

Neg! 4- tense to eat’ 

VR4-modal! 4-Negi ciilumla ‘cannot eat’ 

VR 4 moda^ 4-tense culunani ‘can eat’ 

VR4-modal! 4-Negj4-tense ciilumlae ‘could not eat’ 
VR4-Causative4-Modal!4- cupelumla ‘cannot cause.. 

Neg! to eat’ 
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, > 

VR ( Causative t Model x + cupelunani ‘can cause 
tense to eat’ 

VR-1 Causative i Modal -f- cupclumlae ‘could not cause.. 
Neg! 4- tense to eat’ 

Having discussed the morphological construction of a verb 
in Serna, its sub classification is attempted. 

3-3.2 Sub-Classification of the verbs 

The verbs in Serna can be primarily sub-grouped into two, 
viz; locative verbs and non-locative verbs, as in : 

niye aha kini ani ‘I have two daughters’ (locative) 

pa hile ani ‘he is here’ (locative) 

pa z-twya ‘he slept’ (non-locative) 

pa iithulu ‘he saw me’ (non-locative’) etc. 

3 3.21 Locative verbs 

The locative verb has two functions viz; (i) to indicate the 
location of the noun/pronoun functioning as the subject and (ii) to 
identify the item possessed by the noun/pronoun functioning as the 
subject, i.e,. the subject refers to a person/thing etc. indirectly 
involved in the existential proposition, where the role of the subject 
is that of a‘receipient’. 

In terms of the sentence structure in which they occur, both 
these functions could be brought under the existential type of 
sentences. They have therefore, the same negative particle for 
negating these two uses of the locative verb as in : 

(a) niye anu lakhi ani ‘I have a son’ 

niye anu lakhi ktha ‘I do not have a son’ 

(b) ifonoqo hile ani ‘my sisters are here’ 

ifonoqo hile k+ha ‘my sisters are not here’ 

The sub-classification between the locative verbs and the 
non-locative verbs is based on the following criteria : 

(a) Whereas a non-locative verb is capable of showing 
modal differences, the locative verb is not, as in : 

wulo ‘go (imp)’ 1 

wulu y ‘can go (potential)’ 

pa hile ani ‘he is in the house’ 

fit may be pertinent to note here that the word ‘go’ has two forms in Serna, 
viz., iro'and if. The form wu is used when a person is returning to his 

home from any place while the form tt is used when a person goes to the 

field or to any place except, back to his house. 
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It probability is to be added to this utterence to give the sense 
of ‘he might be in the house', a principal verb like avi ‘stay’ must 
necessarily be introduced as in : 

pa hile atriluwikeni ‘he might be here’ 

where the probability marker luwi is postposed to the principal 
verb aari ‘stay’. 

(b) Whereas a non-locative verb can occur alone in a predi¬ 
cative construction, the locative verb must necessarily 
be post-posed to an adverb/or a noun, as in : 

pa uwa ‘he went’ 

pa hile ani ‘he is here’ 

pa hile ay ‘he was here’ 

pano aha kini ani ‘he has two daughters’ etc. 

It may be mentioned that the relationship of NP complement 
occurring with a locative verb is different from that of a NP com¬ 
plement occurring with a verb in its transitive construction, as 
in : 

ino aha lakhi ithulu ‘I saw a girl’ 

When a NP complement occurs with a locative verb, the 
relationship between the noun functioning as the subject and 
that of the NP complement of a locative verb is that of possessor 
and possessed whereas when a verb is in its transitive construction 
the NP complement will be the goal of an action of the noun/ 
pronoun functioning as the subject : 

(c) In a predicative construction, the locative verb functions 
as an auxiliary verb by following the non-locative verbs 
as in : 

pa ztani ‘he is sleeping’ 

pa wuani ‘he is going’ 

pa asi cuay ‘he was eating meat’ etc. 

It may also be pointed out here that a word like ay/ ‘stay 
as found in the sentences : 

nono hile atrilo ‘you stay here’ (imp) 

ino hile atrini ‘I will stay here’ 

is usually classed along with the locative verbs in other languages 
whereas it is a non-locative verb in Serna as it can take modal 
markers. 
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While only a single morpheme, viz., a. occurring in anc ‘is/ 
has’ ay ‘was/had’ is available for the locative verb, all the other 
verbs form the non-locative verbs which hereafter would be desig¬ 
nated as principal verbs. 


3.3.2.2 Principal verbs 

The principal verbs in their turn could be further sub-grouped 
into two inter-secting groups viz. motion verbs vs stationary 
verbs on the one hand and transitive verbs vs intransitive verbs, 
on the other hand. A brief discussion of these intersecting 
groups follows. 


3 3 -2 2.1 Stationary v/s motion verbs 


The principal, verbs in Sema could in the first instance be 
sub-divided into two, viz., motion verbs and stationary verbs. 
The formal criterion for such a sub-grouping is the selection of 
a or ce for the progressive marker of different verbs, as in : 

v 

zt ani is sleeping (stationary) 


asi cuanl 
wu ceni 
alace cent 


is eating meat (stationary) 
is going (motion) 
is walking’ (motion) 


At the sementic level, the difference between the two types 
of verbs lies in whether the action denoted by the verb is done 
whilest the doer is in the motion or from a stationary point. Hence 
words like irliulu ‘see’ chu ‘dig’ he ‘strike’ pepu ‘dress (v)’ etc. denoting 
actions done whilest the doer is at a stationary point are designated 
as ‘stationary verbs’ whereas verbs like Pe ‘carry on hand’ w(i 
‘go’ iicice ‘walk’ etc. denoting actions which require the doer to 
move from one place to another are designated as ‘motion verbs’. 
The terms like stative vs activity verbs are not used primarily 
because they have different connotation, for instance, in English, 
the verb like : thick, know, understand, hate, etc., are considered 
stative verbs because they ‘refer to a state of affairs rather than 
an action, event or process’ (Lyon 1974 : 315). Similarly quirk 
and Greenbaum (1973 : 15) state that ‘when verbs either habitually 
or in certain uses will not admit the progressive, they are called 
the stative. When they will admit, they are called dynamic.’ Thus 
the basic criterion that differentiates the oppositional terms stative 
vs activity/dynamic is whether or not a verb is capable of taking 
the progressive aspect marker, whereas in Sema all the principal 
verbs are capable of taking the progressive marker. Hence a 
different set of oppositional terms are used. 
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3 3.2.2.2 Transitive v/s intransitive 

The principal verbs in Sema can be sub-grouped on another 
axis, i.e.y on the basis of the ability or inability of the verbs occurring 
in a sentence without a direct object. Some verbs like cu ‘eat’ 
tha ‘cut’ ithulu ‘see’ thori ‘give’ etc. must necessarily have a direct 
object, whereas some other verbs like wu ‘go’ alace ‘walk’ zt sleep 


etc. would not need any object 
predicative complement, as in 

Transitive : 

ino isi pa ithulu 
niye akha cukk 
pano axau hexlu 
amsino akichiz* ciceni 

Intransitive : 

\ 

anuhu iluki ani 
paye wuwe 
paye hile mwe 
paye avutulo nriwe 

N, \ \ 

pa astkholo ztani 


at all, though they may take a 

I saw him today 
I ate the fish 
he hits a bird 

the cow gives milk (hab.) 

\ 

the child is falling 
he went 
he came here 
he came to the garden 

he is sleeping under the tree 
etc. 


Therefore the principal verbs in Sema that must necessarily 
take a noun/pronoun as a direct object form one sub-group of verbs 
which is designated as transitive verbs and the remaining as in¬ 
transitive verbs. 

3.3.2.2-3 Diatransitive verbs 

The transitive verbs in their turn could be further sub-divided 
into two, for instance, a verb like c( ‘give’ would need two objects 
whereas another verb like si ‘cook(v)’ need only one object, as 
in : 

N < 

ino kakulakhi pa ctwa ‘I give him a book’ 
ino alikhuli siwya ‘I cooked food’ etc. 


The transitive verbs in Sema could, therefore, be further 
sub-grouped into two, viz., those verbs that take a single object 
and those that must necessarily have two objects. The former 
is designated as monotransitive and the latter as diatransitive 
verb. 


In resume, it may be stated that a verb in Sema is capable 
of taking the tense, modal, aspectual and causative markers. A 
verb in Sema could also be used either in active or passive voice 
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but this difference is indicated elsewhere in the sentence as the 
verb in itself does not undergo any change in shape for this purpose. 
Thus the verbs in Serna could be sub-grouped on two different 
axes, viz., stationary verbs vs mobility verbs and transitive vs 
intransitive verbs. While the basis for the sub-grouping of the 
verbs have already been discussed, the other features of a verb 
beginning with the causative constructions will be discussed in 
the following sections. 

3-3-3 Causatives 

The most typical role of a subject is agentive, i.e., the animate 
being instigating or causing the happening denoted by the verb. 
And the most typical function of the indirect object is that of a 
receipient, i.e.., of animate being passively implicated by the 
happening or state, for instance, in the sentence : 

li kaku lakhi ictwya ‘she gave me a book’ 

\ 

li ‘she’ is the agent (subject) kaku lakhi ‘a book’ is the affected 
participant (direct object) and L ‘I’ is the receipient. What has 
been stated above is the typical subject/object relation. However, 
apart from its agentive function, the subject also frequently 
has the affective role, elsewhere typically of the object, as in : 

anaye thuu ani ‘the child is growing’ 

asfbo ikiqi ani ‘the tree is falling’ 

It is also possible in Serna to have the affection wilfully 
caused by an external agent, as in : 

pano astbo ikiquipe ani ‘he is growing the tree’ 

1 2 3 4 5 (lit. he tree grow cause is) 

12 3 4 5 

pano anu thuupe ant ‘he is growing the child’ etc. 

In the two illustrative examples given above pano ‘he’ is the 
external agent, asibo ‘tree’ and anu ‘child’ are the affected parti¬ 
cipants. In these sentences the verb takes the causative marker 
pe. 


The examples of the causatives cited above are typical in the 
sense that the one in the affective role is not performing any action 
on its part, whereas the affected person could also perform the 
agentive role, as in : 

ino lipelono kaku lakhi icipeke ‘I caused her to give me a 

book’ 
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In this instance, the affected person has to perform an 
agentive role/action, viz., giving the book, (though involuntarily). 
We have thus two types of causative constructions in Serna. 


3.3.3.1 Sub-classification : causatives: 


The illustrative examples given earlier show that the affected 
person may or may not perform any action. This could thus 
be the criterion for sub-classifying the causative constructions 
in Sema, i.e., the causative constructions in Serna in the first instance 
can be sub-classified into two, viz., non-agentive and agentive 
causatives. Semantically, the non-agentive causatives are those 
wherein the affected persons/objects do not play any role while 
the agentive causatives are those constructions in which the affected 
persons/objects are obliged to perform certain role (though invo¬ 
luntarily). This semantic difference is correlated with the structural 
difference, as in : 

pano ana thuupe ani vs ‘he caused the child to grow’ 
ino papelo aktmla sipeke ‘I cause him to do the work’ 
paye aktmla siwa ‘he did the work’ 

ino pape mildi lakhi cepeke ‘I caused him to walk a mile’ 
paye mildi lakhi cewa ‘he walked a mile’ 
ino ekilipelono asi cupeke ‘I caused Ekili to eat meat’ 
ekilino asi ciiwa ‘Ekili ate meat’ 


ekilipelono kaku phipelo 
kaku philo 
ekili kaku phiwa 


‘caused Ekili to read the book’ 
‘read the book’ 

‘Ekili read the book’ etc. 


It is seen from the illustrative examples given above, that 
the causative marker pe occurs twice when the affected person 
is obliged to perform some action, i.e., the causative marker pe 
occurs with both the verb as well as with the affected person/ 
object who is obliged to perform the action specified. This double 
occurrence of the causative marker is found both when the verb 
is in transitive and in intransitive construction. However 
when the verb is in intransitive construction, the locative case 
marker lo occurs after the causative marker pe occurring with 
the noun (affected person/object) and when the verb is in 
transitive construction, the ablative case marker lono 1 rather 
than lo occurs with causative marker pe. 

i. It was seen earlier that the ablative case marker tono is a combination 
locative and nominative case marker. 
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Double causative 

Semantically, one could also have a double causative, i.e. 
a person instigating another person to cause a work to be done 
by a third person, as in : 

irefione nono pepelo asi ‘I caused you to cause him to 
cupeke eat meat’ 

structurally, it could however, not be said to be a double causative 
because the noun/pronoun referring to both the first and second 
instigator would have the nominative case marker and the first 
instigator forms a part of the subordinate clause, viz., ireriono 
Tor me/because of me’, with the prinicipal clause having only 
a single instigator, i.e., the second instigator. 


Though it is possible to have the causative constructions of 
the type described above, ordinarily such constructions are not 
made use of except when the affected noun refers to an inanimate 
object or in response to a specific question which require the agent 
to be mentioned, for instance to the question : 

khuuno aha thuupe ani ‘who is growing the child ?’ 
kya ? 

the response could be : 

lino aha thuupe ani ‘she is growing the child’ 

In closing, it might be stated 1 hat basically there are two types 
of causative constructions in Serna, viz., agentive and non-agentive 
causatives, Of these, the former could have either one or two 
instigators. But the causative constructions as a whole are not 
favoured ones in Serna and are resorted to only when the affected 
noun/pronoun refers to an inanimate being or in response to a 
question which requires the instigator to be mentioned. 


3.3.4 Active—passive constructions 


The voice is a grammatical function which makes it possible 
to view the action of a sentence in two ways without changing 
the facts represented, as in 

1. (a) aclno imikiwe ‘the dog bit me’ 

(b) niye actno mikiwe T was bitten by the dog.’ 


2. (a) ino axamnuhu xowa 

(b) axamnuhu ino xowa 

(c) axamnuhu xowa 


‘I plucked the flower’ 

‘the flower was plucked by 
‘the flower was plucked’ 


me 


*» 
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The sentence 1(a) and 2(a) above are active and the other 
sentences are passive. Since the use of passive in Seina is slightly 
different from many other known languages, it is felt that a simple 
description of the usage in English may clarify the use of 
passive in Serna. In the undermentioned sentences 3(a) and 4(a) 
are active and 3(b) and 4(b) are passive. 

3. (a) Hatoli saw Ekili 

(b) Ekili was seen by Hatoli 

4. (a) Ekili saw Hatoli 

(b) Hatoli was seen by Ekili 

This relationship between the corresponding active and 
passive sentences was traditionally associated for such terms as 
are stated below (Lyons : 1974 : 376) 

(i) The object of the active sentences becomes the subject 
of the corresponding passive sentence. Thus Ekili is 
the object of 3(a) and the subject of 3(b) and Hatoli is 
the object of 4(a) and the subject of 4(b). 

(ii) The verb is ‘active’ in ‘form’ in the more basic (active) 
‘version’ and ‘passive’ in ‘form’ in less basic (passive) 
‘version’. Thus ‘saw’ (action) vs ‘was seen’ (passive)’ 

(iii) The subject of the active sentence is not necessarily 
‘expressed’ (overtly represented); it takes the form of 
an adjunct marker as ‘agentive’ by means of case inflec¬ 
tion or by the use of particular postposition : thus 
by Hatoli and by Ekili in 3(b) and 4(b) respectively. 

“The term active and passive were used in two different 
senses in the traditional formulation of the three conditions listed 
above, in (i) and (iii) they were applied to sentences whereas 
in (ii) they were applied to the forms of the verb” (Lyon 74 : 374). 
At this point it may be advantageous to return to the examples 
in Serna given earlier and compare them with those of English. 
In Serna too : 

(i) a change in the word order of the subject /object of the 

active sentence takes place in the corresponding passive 
sentence. 

(ii) the subject of the active sentence is not necessarily ex¬ 
pressed ( i.e ., overtly represented) in the corresponding 
passive sentence. 
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The points of departure in Sema are : 

(i) The verb remains indifferent to the active and passive 

sentences. 

(ii) if the subject of the active sentence is expressed in its 
corresponding passive one, the subject of the active 
sentence which took the nominative case marker no 
would continue to retain it even in its corresponding 
passive form. 

(iii) In its corresponding passive form, the object of the active 
sentence, after a change in the word order would take 
either the focus marker ye or the delinite particle hu 
as in : 

V mo xovve ‘ t,ie flower was plucked by me’ 

aXdITlllUyC j 

If the usage in the two languages are compared, it would 
be found that though a change in word order and also the optional 
deletion of the subject of the active sentence in its corresponding 
passive sentence are common to both the languages, the departure 
in the usage is very significant in that in English and in many other 
languages it is a change in the shape of the verb that basically 
distinguishes an active sentence from a passive one whereas in 
Sema the change is observed only in the shape of the object with 
the verb and the subject retaining the same shape in both types 
of sentences. Thus the chief characteristic features of a passive 
sentence in Sema are a change in the word order of the subject/ 
object of an active sentence and the object of the active sentence 
taking either the focus marker ye or the definite particle hu in the 
corresponding passive sentence with the logical subject continuing 
to take the nominative case marker no in the passive sentence 
also.. It might be pertinent to mention here that the subject of 
an active sentence could take both these markers in certain specified 
situations, as in : 

5 (a) ipuye ye'rewe ‘iny son has come’ (implying 

that the other children have 
not come). 

(b) ipuhu yerewe b my (particular) son has come’ 

The focus marker could also occur with the subject of an 
active sentence in reply to a question, as in : 

6 (b) niye asi cuke 'I ate the meal' (implying that 

"it is 1 and not any one else 
who ate it’) 
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This type of using the focus marker with the subject of a 
sentence in active voice does not cause any confusion to a listener 
because : 

(i) in the first set i.e., in v(a) and (b) it occurs with a verb 

in intransitive construction and 

(ii) in the second instance i.e. in (vi) where the verb is in the 
transitive construction the grammatical object dees 
not have the case marker no hence it is in active voice. 
Had the sentence been in the passive, the grammatical 
object which incidentally would be the logical subject 
of a passive sentence would have taken the nominative 
case marker no and the sentence would have the meaning 
‘I was eaten by meat’ 

The definite particle could also occur with the direct object 
of a sentence in active as in : 

ino aylyu hu zuthulu ani ‘I am seeing the lady (particular) 

This type of use also would not cause any confusion as the 
subject is clearly indicated by the nominative case marker. 

There is yet another area where the active passive sentences 
could be distinguished i.e., when the logical object is either a I 
or II person pronoun. A few examples would illustrate this state¬ 
ment. 

7 (a) ino oheqhiwa ‘I beat you’ 

(b) noye ino heqhiwa ‘y°ii were beaten by me’ 

8 (a) actno imikiwa ‘the dog bit me’ 

(b) niyeactno mikiwa T was bitten by the dog’ 

9 (a) pano ozuthulu ‘he saw you’ 

(b) noye pano ozuthulu ‘you were seen by him’ 

10 (a) ino ozuthulu ‘I saw you’ 

(b) niye nono izuthulu T was seen by you' etc. 

The examples cited above have active voice sentences in 
(a) series and passive ones in (b) series. And in all the sentences 
in (a) series the first or the second person pronouns functioning 
as the direct object are in their oblique form and prefixed to the 
verb without any pause. These pronouns, however, when func¬ 
tioning as the grammatical subject of the sentences in the passive 
(b series) are in the full form with the focus marker. Since the 
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III person personal pronouns do not have any oblique forms 
their occurrence is on par with the nouns, as in : 

11 (a) pano akl sie ‘he built the house’ 

(b) akiye pano sie ‘the house was built by him’ 

12 (a) ino li heqhiwa ‘I beat her’ 

(b) liye ino heqhiwa ‘she was beaten by me’ etc. 

The general and univesal constraints in the use of the passive 
voice found with all other languages is also found with the 
Sema. The first major restraint is that a verb in the intransitive 
construction can occur only in the active. Secondly even when 
a verb is in the transitive, a transformation from the active to 
passive is not possible if the verb is in the imperative mood. Any 
sentence having a verb, in moods other than the imperative, or 
in any aspect or in any tense could be transformed from the active 
to passive provided the verb is in the transitive. A few examples 
would illustrate this point. 

Modais 

13 (a) pano asi cuiunani ‘he can eat meat’ 

(b) asiye pano cuiunani ‘the meat can be eaten by him’ 

14 (a) pano asi culuwe ‘he could eat meat’ 

(b) asiye pano cdlue the meat could be eaten by 

him’ 

15 (a) pano asi culuwi ‘he is likely to eat the meat’ 

(b) asiye pano culuwi ‘the meat is likely to be eaten 

by him’ 

Aspects 

(a) Progressive : 

16 (a) pano asi cnani ‘he is eating meat’ 

(b) asiye pano cifani ‘the meat is being eaten by 

him’ 

17 (a) pano asi cuay ‘he was eating the meat’ 

(b) asiye pano cuay ‘the meat was being eaten by 

him’ 

18 (a) pano asi cuanani ‘he will be eating the meat’ 

(b) asiye pano cuanani ‘the meat will he eaten by 

him 
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Habitual: 

19 (a) pa asi cucey 

asiye pano cucey 

20 pa asi cifceni 
asiye pano 'cucenl 


‘he used to eat meat’ 

‘meat used to be eaten by him’ 

‘he eats meat’ 

‘meat is eaten by him’ 


In brief it may be stated that the transformation of a sentence 
from active to the passive is made basically by a change in the 
word order of the logical subject and the logical object with the 
logical object continuing to take the nominative marker. In addi¬ 
tion whilest in the passive the logical object of an active sentence, 
would take either the focus marker or the definite particle. Further 
when the first or second person personal pronoun is the object 
of an active sentence, they have the clitic form which is prefixed 
to the verb, whilest in the passive, they take the full form. The 
verb shows the same shape in both types of sentences. The universal 
restraints in the use of the passive is applicable also to the Sema 
language. 

3-3-5 The Grammatical Categories of the Verb 

All the known languages have some device or the other to 
signal the time and the duration of an action and also the attitude 
of a speaker towards that action, etc. These are usually signalled 
by the verb through certain inflectional devices and/or through 
analytical devices. These devices are usually treated under the 
grammatical categories of the verb. The Sema language also makes 
use of certain devices to indicate a few grammatical categories of 
a verb. The grammatical categories available in Sema are : tense, 
aspect and mood. Beginning with the tense, the following sections 
would discuss the occurrence of the different grammatical categories 
in Sema. 


3-3-51 Tense 

Time is a universal non-linguistic concept with three divisions, 
viz., past, present and future. When the verbs in any language, 
however, make use of certain devices so as to signal a correspon¬ 
dence with the universal concept of time, it is known as the gramma¬ 
tical category of tense. Sema also has the grammatical category of 
tense, which like any other language intersects with the duration 
of an action, known as the grammatical category of aspect (pro¬ 
gressive). If the intersection of the time element with the aspect is 
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ignored, Sema shows only a two-way opposition in tense, viz., 
future vs non-future. The occurrences of these are discussed below. 


Future tense. —The future tense is used to refer to an event that 
is yet to take place, as in : 


niye asi c ufaanl 
niye asi pua nanl 
niye si nani 
niye kisi pini ky&? 
niye sini 


‘I will eat meat’ 

‘I will keep the meat’ 
‘I will play’ 

‘What shall I speak?’ 
‘I will play’ 


From the illustrative examples given above, one could subtract 
nani and tit as the markers for the future tense. The full form nani 
indicates the certainity of the occurrence of the action referred to. 
In addition, the difference in using the two forms is stylistic in 
that the full form is more appropriate in formal situations. The 
future tense has a third marker, viz. wi occurring with the proba¬ 
bility modal, as in : 

asi cujuwi ‘might eat meat’ 

(lit. meat eat can will) 

The future marker wi indicates the uncertainly of the occur¬ 
rence of an incident or action referred to. 


Non-future tense .—For all intents and purposes, the simple 
non-future tense in Sema refers only to the past-tense, as the 
momentary present is absent in Sema. 

Past tense .—The past tense form is not always marked in 
Sema, i.e., when the context could give a clue, the past tense marker 
is not taken. Usually an adverb of time offers the clue, as in : 

ino isi li ithulu ‘I saw her today’ 

In addition, a verb root alone could also indicate the past 
tense, as in : 

pano pi 

pano asi cu 

pano asi cuwaj 

When root alone is used, it does not indicate whether or not 
the action referred to is complete nor does it indicate the quantum 
of the action performed. Therefore, when either of these is required 
to be indicated, it is essential to use a past tense marker. And in 
the use of the past tense marker, the system in Sema differs from 
the other well known languages in that the past tense marker could 


‘he said’ 

‘he ate meat’ etc. 


!0—69 C I I L Mv soic/78 
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also indicate the performance of the entire work denoted by the verb 
as in : 


(a) pano ast tha 1 

(b) pano ast thawa > ‘he cut the tree’ 

(c) pano ast thak& J 


Though both the utterences (a) and (b) indicate that the tree 
was cut by him, the utterence (a) does not indicate whether or 
not he has cut the entire tree or only a portion of it, whereas the 
utterence (b) indicates that the entire tree was cut. In the case of 
the utterence (c), the past tense marker ke is taken, but even then 
the utterence does not state whether or not the entire tree was cut. 
This pattern could be seen in other verbs also as in : 

niye asi cu \ ‘I ate meat (quantity unspecified)’ 

niye asi cuke J 

niye asi cuw& ‘I ate the entire meat’ 

The difference resulting from the use of the two past tense 
markers Ke and wa could be termed respectively as unspecified 
and specified past tense. 


As far as the completive past tense marker is concerned, it 
shows concord in person with the person of the subject, as in : 

liye asi cuwa ‘she ate the entire meat’ 

niye asi cuwa ‘I ate the entire meat’ 

nono asi cuwe ‘you at © the entire meat’ 


The illustrative examples show that when the subject is the 
I or III person pronoun, the form wa is taken and when the subject 
is a II person pronoun, the form taken is we. This, however, is not 
very rigidly followed in that, the form wc could occur also with 
the III person pronoun, but never with the I person pronoun. An¬ 
other feature found with the past tense marker in Serna is its ability 
to indicate the state of affairs of the action referred to, for instance, 
in the utterences : 


(a) ino akiyi lakhipe li chiwya 

(b) ino akiyi lakhipe li chie / 

(a) ino ktpkami k^yalowya \ 

(b) ino kipkaml k{yalowe / 


‘I tied her with a rope" 
‘I caught the thief’ 


The utterences (a) in each pair do not indicate whether or not the 
person referred to in the action is in the same state of affairs 
whereas the utterences (b) in each pair clearly indicate that the 
person referred to in the action is in the same state, at the time 
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the utterences were made i.e., in this instance, ‘she remains tied 
with the rope’ and that ‘the thief is still being held’. Thus the diff¬ 
erences found in these utterences by the use of the past tense marker 
wya and we could be termed respectively as indeterminate and de¬ 
terminate past tenses. 

All the illustrative examples cited so far have one thing in 
common, in that they refer to an action that was just completed. 
It is also possible in Serna to refer to an action that took place long 
ago, as in: 

pano ast thaw£ ‘he cut the tree (long ago), 

This type of usage is known as remote past. 

Thus the system of past tense available in Serna could in the 
first instance be sub-divided into two, viz., remote vs immediate 
past : whereas no further sub-division of the remote past is possible 
the latter could be further sub-divided into four on two different 
axes, v/$ : 

completive vs incompletive and 

determinative vs indeterminative. 


We have so far observed six different shapes of the past tense 
marker. There is one more past tense marker occurring with the 
aspects. Presently the past tense markers occurring with the simple 
past tense is given in a schematic diagram. 


remote 


simple past 


■ 

i 


f 


quantum 


immediate J 


f 

1 


Chiwfc ‘tied* 
specified Chik& 

Chiw^/we 


L unspecified 


Chi 

stative f determinative Chie 

L indeterminative Chiwya 


Though the use of the past tense in Serna was presented in a 
formal manner, in addition and outside it, the events that took 
place in the past are/can be indicated differently depending upon 
the situation. For instance, if one wants to state that he killed 
the bird, the verb can indicate whether or not the bird was taken 
after killing it, as in: 

pano ayaw weqhilu ‘he killed the bird and took it’ 
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pano ayaw weqhiwa ‘he killed the bird’ (but may or 

may not have taken it) 

The second sentence does not specify whether or not the person 
concerned had taken the bird after he killed it. But both the sen¬ 
tences, however, indicate the tool used in killing the bird, by using 
the prefix, we. The prefix we is used only for hitting anything by 
throwing a stone by hand. If some other tool is used, it would be 
indicated differently, as in : 

Pano ayaw hexlu ‘he hit a bird’ (lit. he got a bird 

by hitting) 

Pano ayaW melu ‘he got a bird by trapping’ 

Pano ayaw we ‘he hit the bird (with a stone)’ 

To cite another example, the simple action of breaking some¬ 
thing can be expressed differently depending upon the manner of 
breaking the object, as in : 

Break it : 

(by hammer) 

(take and hit on something) 

(by two hands against any part of the 
body, i.e., by placing it on knee or 
elsewhere and breaking by both hands) 

(by holding on hand and pressing by 
the bottom of the foot) 

(by holding with one hand and hitting 
with the other hand) 

(by holding by one hand and breaking 
with the other) 

(the rope by pulling it in opposite 
direction by two hands) 


hi hepowelo 
kubd welo 
1 

}• hi sicewilo 

hi nechewelo 
hi hechewilo 
hi cischewilo 
hi stthewilo 


In any culture, if required, it would be possible to express the 
manner in which an item is broken, but usually it is not expressed. 
But in Sema culture, giving such an information is considered an 
essential feature of the communication pattern—Such instances 
cannot be formalised in a grammar as different actions show di¬ 
fferent types of semantic segmation and these differences need 
not be marked formally by the tense marker. Thus even though 
tense is a valid grammatical category in Sema, it is not a very 
important feature. 
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3.3.5.2 Aspect 

Just as the tenses are concerned with the time element, the 
aspects are also concerned with time, but with one difference, 
viz., the aspects are concerned with the temporal distribution of 
an action, event or state of affairs rather than the location of ‘time’ 
in relation to the time of utterence, i.e., it refers to the manner 
in which the action of the verb is regarded or experienced. Serna 
has two aspects which combine freely with tenses. The aspects 
available in Serna are progressive and habitual. A brief discussion 
of these follows. 

Progressive aspect 

The progessive aspect is usually set up in opposition to the 
simple tenses, viz., past, present and future. A simple present 
tense, however, is not available in Serna, i.e., there is no distinc¬ 
tion between a simple present and progressive present. Hence, 
a direct opposition between a simple tense and an aspect is avail¬ 
able only in the past and future tenses, though the progressive aspect 
is available in all the three tenses. The progressive aspect is formed 
by the locative verb following the principal verb. And the opposition 
within the progessive aspect is expressed by the markers for different 
tenses following the locative verb. The locative verb incidentally 
also functions as an auxilary verb. The principal verb will invari¬ 
ably be in its uninflected form as in : 

(a) asi cu ani ‘is eating meat’ 

ino pa ithulu ani ‘I am looking at him’ 

pano ztani ‘he is sleeping’ 

(b) ino asi cuay/cuake ‘I was eating meat’ 

(c) ino asi cuanani ‘1 will be eating meat’ 

pano ztanani ‘he will be sleeping’ 

pa hile anani ‘he will be here’ 

It was already mentioned that the progressive aspect is 
formed by the locative verb following the principal verb. Not 
all the verbs, however, take the same shape while forming the pro¬ 
gressive aspect, i.e., in the case of those verbs that refer to some 
action involving mobility, designated earlier as mobility verbs, 
ce' rather than a follows the principal verb, as in : 

ino iliceceni ‘I am walking’ 

ino uc£nl ‘I am going’ 

ino poc6nl ‘I am running’ 

ino ilicecey ‘I was walking’ 
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ino ucey 
ino poc^k'e 
ino ilicecSnani 
ino uc6nanl 


‘I was going’ 

‘I was running’ 

‘I will be waking’ 

‘1 will be going’ etc. 


Habitual aspect 

Just as the time and duration of an action in relation to the 
time of uttering a sentence is indicated by tenses and progressive 
aspect, the recurring nature of an action can be indicated by the 
habitual aspect. This can be illustrated with the following sen¬ 
tences. 


li akiphikllo maceni 
li akiphikilo iyeacey 
niye aso cuceni 
paye asi cdcey 


‘she comes to school’ 

‘she used to come to the school’ 
‘I eat bread (habitually)’ 

‘he used to eat meat’ etc. 


These sentences are in opposition to the sentences : 

li akiphikilo ayeceni ‘she is coming to the school’ 

li akiphikilo iyeacey ‘she was coming to the school’ 

niye aso cuani ‘I am eating bread’ 

paye asi cuay/cuake ‘he was eating meat’ etc. 


The difference between the two sets lies in that in the case of 
the first, it indicates the repetition of an action over a period of 
time whereas in the case of the second set, it refers to a single 
action spread over a certain time. It also implies that the action 
is incomplete. The first and the third sentences in the first set 
also indicate that the repetition of the action that began earlier is 
continued to the present and would continue afterwards also while 
the second and the fourth sentences in the first set indicate that the 
repetition of the action that began earlier had stopped by the time 
the utterence was made. Since the first set refers to a repetition 
of an action, the verb in the set is said to be in the habitual aspect. 
The first sentence in the first set is in the habitual present and the 
second sentence is in the habitual past. 

3.3.5.3 Modals 

“Moods, like tense, is frequently realised by inflecting the 
verb or by modifying it by means of auxiliaries. It is best defined 
in relation to an ‘unmarked’ class of sentences which expresses 
simple statement of facts, unqualified with respect to the attitude 
of the speaker towards what he is saying. Simple declarative sen¬ 
tences of this type are, strictly speaking, non-modals (unmarked 
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for mood). If, however, a particular language has a set of one or 
more gramamatical device for ‘marking’ sentences according to 
the speaker’s commitments with respect to the factual status of 
what he is saying (his emphatic certainity, his uncertainity or 
doubt etc.), it is customary to refer to the unmarked sentence also 
(by courtesy, as it were) as being in a certain mood and the tradi¬ 
tional term for this unmarked mood is indicative or declarative” 1 . 

Like most of the other known languages, a few modals for 
expressing the speaker’s commitments with reference to the factual 
status of what he is saying (for instance, his emphatic certainity 
his uncertanity, his command etc.) are available in Serna also. The 
modals available in Serna are indicative, polite and simple imperative, 
potential, probability! probability 2 and conditional. A paradigm 
of the verb wu ‘go’ showing the forms of the different modals are 


given below: 


i \ 

wu ant 

‘is going (indicative : Unmarked)’ 

wulo 

‘go (simple imp.)’ 

wule 

‘please go (polite imperative)’ 

wu kepu sia 

‘has/have to go (obligatory)’ 

wulunani 

‘can go (potential)’ 

wtiluwi 

‘may go (doubtful)—probability!’ 

wuluwi Keni 

‘might go (probability 2 )’ 

cala nono iyi aye niye unani 

‘if you come, I will go (condi¬ 
tional)’ 

From the examples given above, the markers for different 
modals can be abstracted. These are stated below: 

Indicative 

(Unmarked) 

simple imperative 

id 

polite imperative 

le 

obligatory 

kepu sia 

potential 

lu nani 

probability! 

luwi 

probability 2 

luwi keni 

conditional 

cala.... aye 


l . John Lyons : Introduction to theoritical linguistics, 1974 : 307. 
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A brief discussion of the use of each of the modals follows. 

Indicative Modal 

It expresses simple statement of facts without conveying about 
the attitude of the speaker towards what he is saying. The modal 
is unmarked. It is available with different tenses and aspects, 
as in : 

Pi 

pini 
wuanl 
wuwa 

Imperative modal 

The Serna language makes use of two types of imperatives 
viz., simple and polite imperatives. The simple imperative is a 
command or instruction issued directly to the addressee and the 
polite imperative, though a request to an addressee, is also expe¬ 
cted to be carried out by the addressee in the same way a simple 
command is issued. The examples of the two are given below : 

Simple imperative modal 

It expresses a command or injuction. It is formed by the simple 
imperative marker Id suffixed directly to the verb root., as in : 


wulb 

‘go (imp)’ 

culo 

‘eat (imp)’ 

alacelo 

‘walk (imp)’ 

ztlo 

‘sleep (imp)’ 


Polite imperative modal 

It is aiso formed by suffixing directly the polite imperative 
marker le to the verb root, as in : 


wule 

‘please go’ 

cule 

‘please eat’ 

alacele 

‘please walk’ 

z'tle 

‘please sleep’ etc. 


Obligatory modal 

The obligatory modal, like the imperative is a clear instruction 
to a person to perform the action indicated by the verb. There 
are, however, four major differences in the use of these modals. 
These are : The imperative is available only in the II person whereas 
the obligatory is available in all the three persons including the 


‘say/speak’ 
‘is saying’ 
‘is going’ 
‘went’ etc. 
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I person. Secondly a verb in the imperative can stand alone for a 
simple sentence whereas a verb in the obligatory modal is, 
part of a complex sentence (though quite often), implied, i.e. 
niye wu kepu sia ‘I have to go’ though in itself is a simple sentence’ 

implies that I had no choice in going and that had I not gone, 
some unspecified consequences would follow. Hence by impli¬ 
cation, sentences of this type even when not expressed overtly 
are treated as part of the complex one. Thirdly the actor has/ 
had no choice in performing the action denoted, i.e., he has/ 
had to perform the action denoted under pain or certain unspecified 
consequences whereas a verb in the imperative is just a command, 
which may or may not be carried out. Lastly the imperative is 
available only in the present, whereas the obligatory is available in 
all the tenses. A few illustrative examples of the obligatory modal 
are given: 

liye mla kepusia ‘she has to do the work’ 

nono wu kepusia ‘you have to go’ 

pano avaw wekhi kepusia ‘he has to kill the bird’ etc. 

Potential modal 

It expresses the ability of the person concerned to perform the 
action specified. It also indicates the permission granted to 
a person to perform the specified action. This modal is available 
both with the future and past tense markers. 

(a) Future Potential 

It expresses the ability of or the permission given to the person/ 
object concerned to perform the action specified at a later time 
than the time of making the utterence. It is formed by the potential 
marker lu suffixed directly to the verbal root with either the nega¬ 
tive marker or the future tense marker following it. In other words 
in the potential negative future, the tense marker is not taken. 

The morphological construction of a verb in the potential 
mood is : 

VR + lu ± N±T where : 

\ 

f future nani~) 

t -> i y 

[.past e J 

N Negative -» mla 

The following are the examples of the future potential 
modal: 

wdlunani ‘can/may go’ 

wulumla ‘cannot/may not go’ 
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asLculu nani ‘can/may eat’ 

alacelu nani, ‘can/may walk’ 

zllunani ‘can/may sleep’ etc. 

( b ) Past potential, modal 

It expresses the ability which the person concerned had in the 
past, to perform the action specified. In the affirmative it is formed 
by the past tense marker e suffixed directly to the potential 
modal marker. When in the negative, the negative marker mla 
follows the modal marker lu and the past tense marker e in its turn 
follows the negative, as in : 


wule 

‘could go’ 

asi ciilue 

‘could eat’ 

alacelue 

‘could walk’ 

ztlue 

‘could sleep’ 

wulumlae 

‘could not go’ 

asi cumlae 

‘could not eat meat’ 

alacemlae 

‘could not walk’ etc. 

Probability modal 



It expresses the prediction of the speaker about the occurrence 
of an action or event in the future. There are two levels or de¬ 
grees of prediction, i.e., in one instance, the speaker is fairly cer¬ 
tain of the occurrence of the event predicted while in the other, 
it is a weakened predication. These are designated respectively as 
probability! and probability,. The morphological construction, 
with illustrative examples, of these modals are given below : 


Probability! 

The marker for the probability! modal is wi . When in the 
affirmative it is suffixed to the verb in the potential mood. When 
in the negative, the negative marker follows the verb in the potential 
and the probability marker in its turn follows the negative marker, 
as in: 


wuluwi 
asi culuwi 
ziluwi 
wulu malwi 
asi culumlawi 


‘is likely to go’ 

‘is likely to eat meat’ 

‘is likely to sleep’ 

‘is not likely to go’ 

‘is not likely to eat meat’ etc. 
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Probability 2 

It is formed by the particle keni following the verb in the pro¬ 
bability t , as in: 


wuluwi keni 
/ * 
asi culuwi keni 

\ v 

ztluwi keni 
/ ' 
wulumlawi keni 

asi culumlawi keni 


‘might go’ 

‘might eat meat’ 
‘might sleep’ 
‘might not go’ 
‘might not eat 


meat’ etc. 


Conditional mood 

It expresses a condition for doing an action specified. In other 
words, the probability of the occurrence of the action specified 
would depend upon the performance or the taking place of another 
action or event. In Serna it is expressed by two different particles 
viz., cala and aye, the former occurring at the beginning and the 
latter at the end of the subordinate clause, as in : 

cala pano ilri aye niye dnani ‘I will go if he comes’ (lit. if he 

come if I go will). 

cala nono hri aye niye unani ‘I will go if you come’ etc. 


From the examples given above, it could be seen that of the 
two particles used for indicating the conditional modal, the particle 
cala precedes the subordinate clause and the particle aye follows 
the subordinate clause. And the entire subordinate clause in its 
turn precedes the principal clause. It is, however, possible to 
have the subordinate clause following the principal clause. In such 
instances, cala which precedes the subordinate clause is not used 
and only aye occurs as usual at the end of the subordinate clause, 
which in this instance would also be the end of the sentence, 
as in : 

niye unam nono itfi aye ‘I will go if you come’ 

The use of this type of construction is however, of low frequency— 
Intersection of aspects and modals with the tenses 

None of the modals except the indicative which is unmarked 
can combine with the two aspects available in Serna. Both the 
modals and the aspects individually combine with the tenses. For 
instance, while the habitual aspect can combine only with past 
and present tense, the progressive aspect can combine with all 
the three tenses, as in : 

li akiphikllo wuacey ‘she used to go to school’ 

li akiphiKilo wuaceni ‘she goes to school regularly’ 
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li asi cuay 
li asi ciiani 
li asi cuanani 
li hile ay 
li hile ani 

\ 

li hile anani 


‘she was eating meat’ 
‘she is eating meat’ 

‘she will be eating meat’ 
‘she was here’ 

‘she is here’ 

‘she will be here’ 


As far as the modals are concerned, only the potential modal 
can combine with tenses, i.e., it shows a two-way opposition 
between a past and a non-past potential modal, as in : 

v 

wiilu nani ‘can go’ 

wulue ‘could go’ 


In all instances where the intersection of the tenses with the 
aspects and modals take place, they are indicated overtly by the 
aspects and modals concerned taking the appropriate tense 
markers. 

3.3.5.4 Positional variants : Tense and aspects 
(a) Tenses 

The Serna language has three tenses, viz., past, present and 
future. The respective tense morphemes along with their posi¬ 
tional variants are given below: 

(i) Past tense .—The past tense has altogether eight positional 
variants. These are w&, k6, wa, we, e, wya, y and zero. 

The distribution of these positional variants are as under : 

we is the marker for remote past. 

ke occurs when the quantum of action of the verb concerned 
is specified. It also occurs after the progessive aspectual 
marker. 

w& occurs when the subject of the sentence is either I or III 
person and the quantum of the action of the verb is 
unspecified. 

we occurs when the subject of the sentence is a II person and 
the quantum of the action of the verb is unspecified. 
This could occur as an alternant form with wa when 
the subject of the sentence is a III person. 

e occurs when the action referred to by the verb is in the 
same state (stative determinative) e also occurs with 
the potential modal. 
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wya occurs when the state of the action referred to by the verb 
is not stated (stative indeterminative). 

y occurs as an alternative form to kb after the progressive 
marker. The form with y however is of low frequency 
and 

zero whenever the context indicates the past tense, no past 
tense marker is taken and the verb root in itself would 
indicate the past tense. 

(ii) Present tense. —It was already mentioned that Serna does 
not have a simple present tense. The present tense is available only 
with the aspects. The present tense marker ni occurs after the 
aspectual marker. It has no positional variant. 

(iii) Future tense. —The future tense marker is nani. It has two 
other positional variants viz., tic and wL The forms nani and ni 
are in free variation, though there is a slight semantic difference 
in these forms, in that the form with ni is less certain than the one 
with nani. Further stylistically, nani is more appropriate, wi 
occurs after the probability marker. 

(b) Aspects 

There are two aspects in Serna, viz., progressive and habitual. 
The markers along with their positional variants of these aspects 
are stated below. 

Progressive aspect. —The marker for the progressive aspect is a. 
It has a positional variant, viz. ce. Whereas a occurs with stationary 
verbs, occurs with mobility verbs. 

Habitual aspect. —The marker for habitual aspect is ce. It 
has a positional variant ace. Whereas ce occurs with stationary 
verbs ace occurs with mobility verbs. 

(c) Modals : 

The modal markers do not have any positional variants, 
3o4 INVARIABLES 

The occurrence of the variable grammatical classes like the 
nouns, pronouns, numerals, verbs along with their grammatical 
categories were discussed in the preceding sections. Then it was also 
stated that a clear distinction between morphological vs syntactical 
construction is not always possible. And therefore, this analysis 
has more of a functional basis. Accordingly, the post positions which 
form a sub-class of invariables were discussed along with the case 
relations. In this section, it is proposed to discuss the other in- 
variables occurring in this language. These are : the adjectives. 
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the adverbs and particles. A discussion of the occurrences of these 
invariables beginning with the adjectives follows : 

3.4.1 Adjectives 


An adjective was defined (vide 3.1) as that sub-class of invari¬ 
ables which on the syntagmatic axis functions as an attribute of a 
noun, as in : 


kaku kize 
kaku kiwi 
ilinu kiwi 
astbo kusuo 


‘big book’ 
‘good book’ 
‘good dame’ 
‘tall tree’ etc. 


and is capable of functioning' as the nucleus of an adjective phrase 
as in : 

ttTonoyfrono kize ‘very very big’ 

kutumo kttt ‘too many’ etc. 


and is capable of occurring alone in the NP 2 , position in equation 
type of sentences, as in : 

pa nheyce ‘he (is) blind’ 

apuye akipici ‘the boy (is) lazy’ 

atoye khemtai ‘the hill (is) high’ etc. 

The adjectives in this type of construction could be claimed 
morphologically as verbs, as in this type of sentences, the adjectives 
are capable of taking past tense marker as in : 

hiye kize ‘it (is) big’ 

hiye kizeke* ^ ‘it was big’ 

hiye kize sinani ‘It will be big’ 

(lit. it big do will) 


*. In this type of construction, the verb foi *do’ si is dropped both in the pre¬ 
sent and past tense. Howtever, in the past tense, the tense marker 
appears after the adjective. It might be noted that the Tibeto-Burman 
languages being of agglutinative nature had suffixes which were worn 
away and lost their significances, resulting into monosyllabic words. 
Modifications in terms of time, place etc. are done by compounding, i.e., 
by adding to the root a new word having a meaning of its own without 
incorporating with the main word. Therefore in this particular instance? 
the occurrence of the past tense marker after an adjective can not be 
considered as an inflection of an adjective, rather as an instance of the 
deletion of the principal verb. 
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Though uninflected, the adjectives in Sema are capable of showing 
degrees of comparison 1 as in; 

hatoliye ilimi azukiwi lakhi ‘Hatoli is a beautiful girl’ 

hatoliye ekili nuno azukiwitl‘Hotoli is more beautiful than 

Ekili’ 

hatoliye azukiwi ktttii ‘Hatoli is the most beautiful 

girl’ 

3.4.1.1 Sub-classification 


The adjectives in Sema can in the first instance be sub-classified 
into two, viz. adjectives proper and the functional adjectives. The 
adjectives proper are differentiated from the functional adjectives 
by virtue of the fact that the latter either belong to, or are derived 
from another grammatical class but can function, like any of the 
adjectives proper, as a determiner in a determiner-determined 2 
construction, as in : 


ilimi kiwi 
ilimi kini 
ilimi nuyakew 
ilimi ki 
pa ilimi 
ilimi hipaw 


‘good dame’ (adj-proper) 

‘two dames (numeral) 

‘smiling dame’ (participial) 
‘dame’s house’ (genitive) 

‘his dame’ (genitive) 

‘this dame’ (demonstrative) etc. 


The adjectives proper can also be differentiated from the 
functional adjectives, on the basis of their ability/inability to form 
constructions with the intensifies i.e., whereas adjectives proper 
can form endocentric constructions with intensifies, the functional 
adjectives cannot, as in : 

yfirono aktct ‘very black’ 

ytTono kiwi ‘very good 

kutumo kttt ‘too much* etc. 

(a) Adjectives proper : 

The adjectives proper can be broadly sub-grouped into three 
viz. qualitative adjective, quantitative adjective and colour ad¬ 
jectives. On the syntagmatic axis, it is possible to define the three 
sub-classes of adjectives, for instance, both the quantitatives and 

1 The morphological construction of the degrees of comparison is discussed 
at the end of this section. 

* The terms determiner-determined construction is used in the same sense 
as that of modifier-modified construction where the determined /modi¬ 
fied item is the head or the nucleus of the construction and the determiner/ 
modifier is the satellite of the nucleus. In this section, the determiner/ 
modifier/satellite is an adjective including a functional adjective and the 
determined/modified/nucleus is the noun head. 
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qualitative adjectives are usually post-posed to the noun head, 
whereas the colour adjectives are never post-posed to the noun head 
as in : 

ilimi kutumo ‘many girls’ 

ilimi kiwi ‘good girl’ 

aktct ilimi ‘black girl’ etc. 

Whereas a qualitative adjective selects, yirono'we ry’ as an intensifier 
a quantitative adjective selects k'ttt ‘very’ as an intensifier, as in : 

yiyono kiwi ‘very good’ 

kutumo ktti ‘very much’ etc. 

On the basis of these information, these three sub-groups of 
adjectives can now be formally defined. 


Quantitative adjectives .—The quantitative adjectives form that 
sub-group of adjectives which are usually post-posed to the noun 
head and selects the intensifier kiti ‘very’. Structurally, when a 
quantitative adjective is in construction with a noun, the noun 
usually does not take the plural marker, i.e., the plural marker 
is optionally deleted as the plurality is indicated by the quantitative 
adjective, as in : 

N x 

aki ‘house’ aktqo ‘houses’ 

\ 

aki kutumo ‘many houses’ 


apu kutumo ‘many fathers’ 

\ 

ilimi kutumo ‘many dames’ etc. 


Qualitative adjectives .—The qualitative adjectives form a sub 
group of adjectives proper that refer to the quality of the noun head. 
Structurally when a noun is in construction with a qualitative ad¬ 
jective, the adjective is usually post-posed to the noun head and if 
the noun head is in the plural, the qualitative adjective, rather than 
the noun takes the plural marker. While a qualitative adjective is 
also capable of showing different degrees of comparison, a quanti¬ 
tative adjective is incapable of showing degrees of comparison. If 
a noun is in construction with both the qualitative and quantitative 
adjectives, the qualitative adjective precedes the quantitative ad¬ 
jectives as in : 

x 

ilimi kiwi ‘good dame’ 

ilimi kiwiqo ‘good dames’ 


apu kiwiqo' 

s 

ilimi kiwi kutumo 


‘good fathers’ 
‘many good dames’ 
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apu kiwi kutumo ‘many good fathers’ 

aki kiwi kutumo ‘many good houses’ 

hatoliye ekili nuno azukiwiu ‘Hatoli’ is more beautiful than Ekili’ 

etc. 


Colour adjectives .—The colour adjectives form a sub-group of 
adjectives proper which on the semantic axis refers to the different 
colours of the noun head. The colour adjectives differ from the 
qualititative and quantitative adjectives in that irrespective of the 
type of nouns it is in construction with, the colour adjectives 
are invariably pre-posed to the noun-head whereas the other two 
sub-groups of adjectives are usually post-posed to the noun¬ 
head. This sub-group also differs from the other two sub-groups 
in that when a noun in the plural is in construction with a colour 
adjective, the plural marker occurs with the noun-head and 
never with the colour adjectives. However, like the qualitative 
adjectives, this sub-group is also capable of showing the degrees 
of comparison, as in : 

akuhu z'k ‘red water’ 

akuhu axamnu ‘red flower’ 


akuhu phi 

akuhu phiqo 

akuhu akiqd 

awn6 akiqd 

aktct khosaqo 

aktct ayawqo 

ekiliye hatoli nuno aktct 


‘red cloth’ 

‘red clothes’ 

‘red houses’ 

‘yellow houses’ 

’black cats’ 

‘black birds’ 

‘Ekili is blacker than Hatoli 
etc. 


(b) Functional adjectives 

As mentioned earlier, in addition to the adjectives proper 
members of a few other grammatical classes also occur in the 
slots of the adjectives proper thus becoming the functional 
adjectives. The functional adjectives in Serna belong basically to 
three different grammatical classes, viz., a noun/pronoun, a numeral 
and a verb. A brief discussion of their domains follows : 


(a) A noun/pronoun 

A noun/pronoun in its genitive relationship can form an endo- 
centric construction with noun heads. Since there is no separate 
genitive marker in Serna, the uninflected form of a noun/pronoun 
(the first and second personal pronouns show the oblique form) 


12—69 C I 1 L Mysore/78 
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is juxtaposed with the noun head. Like the colour adjectives, the 
noun/pronoun in its genitive relationship is pre-posed to the noun¬ 
head, as in: 


ipu 

opu 

lipu 

anupu 

hatolipu 

hatoliki 

hatoli cinipu 

actpukhu 

yekube phukhu 

akhosa kict 


‘my father’ 

‘your father’ 

‘her father’ 

‘the child’s father’ 
‘Hatoli’s father’ 
‘Hatoli’s house’ 
‘Hatoli’s sister’ 

‘dog’s leg’ 

‘the leg of the table’ 
‘the cat’s head’ etc. 


(b) A numeral 

Both the cardinal and ordinal numerals can form construction 
with a noun-head. Structurally a numeral is on par with the quan¬ 
titative adjectives in that it substitutes the quantitative adjective 
in a NP, i.e., a NP could not have both a quantitative adjective and a 
cardinal numeral as its constituents, and like a quantitative ad¬ 
jective, when a cardinal numeral occurs in a NP, the NP would 
not take the plural marker, and if NP has both the qualitative 
adjective and a numeral, the qualitative adjective is pre-posed to 
the numeral, and in this instance also a numeral is on par with 

the quantitative adjectives, as in : 

\ 

ilimi kini ‘two dames’ 

ilimi kiwi kutomo ‘many good dames’ 

ilimi kiwi kttht ‘three good dames’ 

ilimi atiy&w ‘the first dame’ 

anu atiy&w ‘the first child’ 

anu akmyu ‘the second child’ etc. 

(c) The participial form of a verb 

The participial form of a verb 1 can also form an endocentric 
construction with a noun head. And when it is in construction 
with a noun head, it is post-posed to the noun head. Structurally, 
it is on par with the qualitative adjectives, but between the two, 
the relationship is that of syntagmatic, in that both a quantitative 

i. The morphological construction of the participial form of a verb is dis¬ 
cussed at the end of the section on the verb. 
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adjective and a verb in its participial form can be constituents of 
a NP. There is no fixed word-order between a qualitative adjective 
and the participial form of a verb functioning as an adjective, 
i.e., either of them can be pre-posed to the other, as in : 

N \ 

ilimi nuyakew lakhi. ‘smiling dame’ 

ana aktkew ‘a weeping child’ 

astbo icekewekew qhemYay ‘many tall fallen trees’ etc. 

kutomo rj astbo qhemyay ice¬ 
kewekew kutomo 

In short it may be stated that each of the sub-groups of the 
functional adjectives has a counterpart in the adjectives proper. 
These are : 

(1) the noun/pronoun in the genitive with the colour adjec¬ 
tives. 

(2) the numerals with the quantitative adjectives, and 

(3) the participial form of a verb with the qualitative ad¬ 
jectives. 

Having discussed the adjectives and their sub-grouping in 
Serna, a brief discussion of the degrees of comparison in Serna 
follows. 

3.4.1.2 Degrees of comparison 

Like most of the other known languges, there are devices in 
Serna also to compare certain specified quality of an item with 
those of others. There are two degrees of comparison, viz., com¬ 
parative and superlative degrees. The comparitive is used for a 
-omparison between two items/persons or two sets of items/persons 
while the superlative is required when one item/person is compared 
with the rest. 

The comparative degree 

The comparative degree is obtained in Serna by 

(1) the particle of comparison riuno ‘than’ post-posed to the 

item compared to 

(2) the item compared taking the focus marker and 

(3) the quality used for comparison (i.e., the adjective) is 
nominalised by the adjective concerned taking the nomi- 
nalizing particle -if, as in : 

ckiliye hatoli nuno azukiwiu ‘Ekili is more beautiful than 

Hatoli’. 

The word order mentioned above is strictly observed when 
he item compared refers to a human being. U the item compared 
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refers to a non-human being, the item compared to, along with the 
comparative particle can be pre-posed to the item compared as in : 


sunaye candinuno v 
candinuno sunaye 


} 


amekusou 


‘gold is costlier than silver’ 


awiye awonuno' 


awonuno awiye 


amekusou 


‘mithun is costlier than pig’ 
etc. 


The superlative degree 

The superlative degree is obtained by— 

(1) the noun compared taking the focus marker 

(2) the nominalizing particle u suffixing to the intensifier 
and 

(3) the combined form is post-posed to the quality (adjective) 
compared, as in : 

awiye amekuso ktt4u ‘mithun is the costiliest animal’ 
sunaye amekuso kittii ‘gold is the costilest metal’ 

ekiliye azukiwi ktttu ‘Ekili is the most beautiful girl’ 


Having discussed the adjectives and their sub-groupings, their 
use in the degrees of comparison, a brief discussion of the inci¬ 
dence of the process of re-duplication with the adjectives follows : 


3.4.1.3 Reduplication 

The morphological process of reduplication is made use of 
in Serna extensively to give effect to enlargement of the concept, 
distributive function, emphasis, etc. It occurs with different 
grammatical classes. In all instances the last syllable of the word 
is repeated. To some degree, the qualitative adjectives are also 
reduplicated, as in : 

kize ‘big’ Kizeze ‘big-big’ (i.e. big enough for 

the particular purpose) 

hipaqdye anipa kizeze ‘these are large leaves’ 

Which is in distinct from : 

hipaqo'ye anipa ytyono kize ‘these are very large leaves’ 


There is a slight semantic difference in between the two sen¬ 
tences, i.e., whereas the second sentence indicates the size in abso¬ 
lute or universal terms, the first one indicates only in comparative 
terms, viz., the leaves are just big enough for the particular pur ose. 
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The numerals could also be reduplicated, by repeating tne last 
syllable of the numeral concerned when a numeral is redupli¬ 
cated, it has a distributive function, for instance. 

lakhikhi ‘one by one/one each’ 

bididi ‘four each/four by four’ etc. 

3.4.1.4 Animate-inanimate correlation 

It may not be out of place to mention here about certain res¬ 
trictions, in the selection of adjectives which is correlated with the 
animate/inanimate class of nouns, i.e., the same concept may be 
expressed by two different lexical items depending upon whether 
or not the determined noun refers to an animate or inanimate 
being, etc. Given below is a couple of words having such restrictions. 

Noun inanimate being Noun animate being 
‘big’ akizeu akicyu 

‘old’ akaw kiceme/kitemi 

The adjective akizeu ‘big’ can occur with a noun referring to 
an individual. In such an occurrence, it has the special meaning 
of ‘great’ as in : 

timi akizeu ‘the great respected person’ 

whereas akiziu ‘big’ when used with nouns referring to the inani¬ 
mate beings, refers to the size of the object i.e., ‘big’ in opposition 
to ‘small’. Both kicemi and kitemi ‘old’ occurs with nouns refer¬ 
ring to animate beings while the word kicemi is a relative term 
indicating that the person concerned is older than the ego, kitemi 
indicates finiteness, i.e., a person who has crossed the age of sixty. 
This term could also be used for very old animals. Thus the word 
kitemi is used when specifying a particular person or animal. 

3*4.2 Adverbs 

An adverb was defined as that sub-class of invariables which 
at the syntagmatic level functions as an attribute of a verb and is 
capable of functioning as the nucleus of an adverb phrase consis¬ 
ting of an intensifier and an adverb. 

3.4.2.1 Sub-classification 

On the basis of their semantic domain, the adverbs in Serna 
could be subgrouped into three viz. adverbs of manner, adverbs 
of time and adverbs of location. These are abbreviated respectively 
as adv m adv t and advi, A few examples of these are given below. 

Adverbs of manner (adv ra ). 
pipasi 


‘quickly’ 



mctmisey 

alhoxuthu 
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‘Adverbs of time (adv t ) 
isi 

thiytyu 

Adverbs of location (adv<) 
tile 
hile 
kusolo 


‘neatly’ 

‘always’ etc. 

‘today’ 

‘tomorrow’ etc. 

‘there’ 

‘here’ 

*yonder/far’ etc. 


The sub-grouping of the adverbs had to be done on a se¬ 
mantic basis, as no formal criterion either on the paradigmatic axis 
or on the syntagmatic axis is available for the sub-grouping of the 
adverbs. For one thing, all the adverbs are invariables and it would 
be seen presently that when two or more adverbs occur within a 
VP, there is no word order amongst the adverbs, i.e., the different 
sub-groups of adverbs can occur without any restriction in the 
word-order. The entire adverb phrase, whether it consists of a 
sole adverb or two or more adverbs, is invariably pre-posed to 
the verb, as in : 


tile isi uwya or 
isi tile uwya 



‘went there today’ 


isi tile ptpasi or 
tile isi ptpasi or 
isi ptpasi tile or 
ptpasi isi tile or 
ptpasi tile isi 



uwya ‘went there quickly to day’ 


Derived adverbs 

A noun/pronoun having the case relationship of location (in¬ 
cluding ablative and allative) can substitute an adverb of location 
and hence would functionally be an adverb, for instance, 


(a) pa tile uwya 
pa atolo ikuwe 
pano lilaw uwya 
pano lilawno iyiwya 
pano hile iyiwya 


‘he went there’ 

‘he went up the hill* 
‘he went to her’ 

‘he came from her’ 
‘he came here’ etc. 


(b) acthu hile ani ‘the dog is here’ 

acihu yekubeqau ani ‘the dog is below the table* 
acthu astbo philo ani ‘the dog is near the tree* etc. 
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N ^ ^ 

(c) ikilo ulo go to my house’ 

tile ulo ‘go there’ etc. 

It might be noted that these derived adverbs substitute only 
adverbs of location and not the adverbs of time and manner. 


The nouns/pronouns having other case relationships are not 
considered as derived adverbs, as they co-occur with all the three 


sub-types of adverbs, rather than 

(a) ino li ithulu 

ino isi tile li ithulu 

(b) ino isi li sast asi cuwa 

ino tile isi ptpasi lisast 
asi cdwa. 


substituting them as in : 

‘I saw her’ 

‘I saw her there today’ 

‘ I ate meat with her today’ 

‘today I ate meat there 
quickly with her’ 


3-4-3. Intensifies 

The intensifies have the function of giving force or emphasis 
to the item with which they occur. The intensifies in Serna were 
defined as a closed class of indeclinables that are capable of occur¬ 
ring in attributive construction with both the adjectives and adverbs. 
Therefore there are two intensifies in Serna. These are : ytyono 1 
and ktti. There are certain restrictions in their occurrences, in 
that ytyono occurs with adverbs and qualitative adjectives whereas 
ktti ordinarily occurs only with the quantitative adjectives and never 
with the adverbs. The intensifier kbit also occurs with the particle 
for superlative degree, u and the combined form occurs with a 
qualitative adjective. Another restriction in their occurrences 
is that the intensifier ytyono is pre-posed to the adjective/adverb 
with which it occurs, whereas ktU is invariably post-posed to the 
adjective with which it occurs. A few illustrative examples are 
given below. 


Ytrono anyue ytyono ptpasi powe ‘the child ran very quickly’ 

anuye ytyono ytyono ptpasi powe ‘the child ran very very 

quickly’ 


N 

astbo ytyono kize lakhi 
anu kutumo ktti 
azt kttla ktti 
awiye amekuso kittu 


‘a very big tree’ 

‘too much rice’ 

‘too little water’ 

‘mithun is the costliest ani¬ 
mal’ 


i. Ytrono ‘very’ has another form, viz., ii'ono which is in free variation with 
Ytrono. 
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ekiliye azukiwi ktt’tu ‘Ekili is the most beautiful 

girl’ etc. 

Having discussed the intensifies, w£ move over to the last of 
the invariables in Serna, viz. Particles, which is discussed in the next 
section. 

3.4.4 Particles 

A particle was defined earlier as that part of speech which 
formed a sub-group of invariables not falling under the grammati¬ 
cal classes of adjectives, adverbs, intensifies, postpositions in¬ 
cluding the case relation markers. The particles in Serna would 
thus include the function words like eno ‘and’, mu ‘neither’ etc. 
No attempt is made to sub-group the particles further into emp¬ 
hatic particles, interrogative particles etc. A few particles along 
with their meanings are listed below. 

qo (plural marker) 

ayi ™ yi ‘also’ 

pe (causative marker) 

hu (emphatic particle) 

ma, kyd, kye, a (interrogative particles) 

mii, ku (nominalizing particles) 

eno ‘and’ 

mu ‘neither’ 

momu ‘or’ etc. 

3.5 PHRASES 

Traditionally a phrase was defined as a group of words occur¬ 
ring often without a finite verb. For the purpose of this grammar, 
a phrase is defined as a sequence of words belonging either to just 
one grammatical class or to two or more grammatical classes 
having the relationship of satellites and nucleus. A phrase may 
also be realized by the nucleus alone without any satellite. The 
four classes of phrases set up for this language are: adjective 
phrase, adverb phrase, noun phrase and verb phrase. A brief 
discussion of the constituents of these phrases follows : 

3.5.1 Adjective phrases 

An adjective phrase is a phrase with an adjective as its head 
as in : 

(ilimi) kiwi kutumo ‘many good (dames)’ 

% 

(ilimi) kiwi kini ‘two good (dames)’ 
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cilo kitt ‘too much’ 

ytyono kiwi ‘very good’ etc. 

or an adjective as the sole realization of the adjective phrase, as in: 
ilimiye kiwi uwe ‘the good girl went’ 

ino aylyuhu kiwi zuthulu ani ‘I am seeing that good lady’ 
apu tipaw akinipo ‘that boy (is) deaf’ 

N 

timi tipawqd akipici ‘these men (are) lazy’ etc. 

particles like no ‘and’ kew (an empty morph) and intensifies may 
form constituents of an adjective phrase. Illustrative examples 
of these are stated below : 

(a) no ‘and’ : This particle is used when the speaker desires 
to indicate that some unexpected additional information is to 
follow. For instance, in the example given below, the speaker 
desires to communicate that the dame apart from being fat is also 
short. The particle no ‘and’ is used probably to warn the listener 
that he should sustain his attention as something more is to follow 
as in : 


totimi akukize no 
ikhonhey lakhl 


} 


‘a fat and short woman’ (Lit. 
woman round shape and short 
one) 

(b) Kew : Usually the qualitative and quantitative adjectives 
are post-posed to the noun head. The qualitative adjectives 
could also be preposed to the noun head, as in : 

‘tall dame’ 


qhepayay kew ilimi \ 
ilimi qhemyay f 

ytyono qhemyay kew ilimi'vVvery 
ilimi ytyono qhemyai J 


tall dame’ 


When the kew occurs with an adjective, in the manner specified 
above, the particle kew would be post-posed to the entire phrase, 
as in : 

X 

ytyono qhemyay kew ilimi ‘very tall dame’ 

Since every adjective proper can take an intensifier and since 
any two qualitative adjectives could be connected by the particle 
no, hereafter an adjective phrase with an intensifier and the occur¬ 
rence of two or more adjectives would not be referred to. So is 
the case with the particles of comparative and superlative degrees 
which also could occur with any qualitative adjective. Therefore, 
while discussing the constituents of a NP or VP, these adjective 
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phrases would hereafter be treated on par with a sole adjective, 
for instance : 


Adjective 

phrase 


\ 


f qhemyay kew 
kutumo kttt 


‘tali' 

__ . ‘too much’ 

nuno azukiwitf ‘more beautiful than’ 

f azukiwi kitfu ‘most beautiful’ 

^ytyono qhetnyay kew ‘very tali’ etc. 


[►adjective 


In other words, while discussing units above that of adjective 
phrase, viz., NP and VP, an adjective phrase would be realized 
as a single adjective. 


3.5.2. Adverb Phrases 

It was already mentioned earlier (3.4.2) that amongst the 
three different sub-types of adverbs, there is no fixed order for 
their occurrences, when all of them occur as constituents of a 
single VP. Hence, amongst themselves, these three sub-types do 
not form an adverb phrase, rather if all three of them occur as 
modifiers of a VP, each one directly modifies the verb i.e.,each would 
be a direct referent to the nucleus verb and hence would not form 
part of an adverb phrase. Each sub-type of adverbs, however, 
could form adverb phrases which can be broadly sub-grouped into 
two, v/z., 

(i) The adverb of manner forming an adverb phrase by taking 
the intensifier, ytyorto, as in : 

v % 

ytyono ptpasi poni ‘will run very quickly’ 

Depending upon the intensity, the same intensifier could be re¬ 
peated as in : 

ytyono ytyono ptpasi poni ‘will run very very quickly’ etc. 

(ii) An adverb of time or an adverb of location forming an 
adverb phrase by taking the definite particle, so as to specify the 
place or time, as in : 

isi hu ‘today itself’ 

tile hu ‘there itself’ etc. 

In this case, there is a fixed word-order in that the particle is 
invariably post-posed to the adverb. In addition, some of the 
adverbs of time can function as nucleus of an adverb phrase 
by forming constructions with numerals both whole and 
fractions and also with the words denoting the parts of a day. Ir 
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such phrases, the word order within such adverb phrases is fixed, 
as in : 

ayi punu kihelono i thu wa ‘I woke up at 5 o’clock’ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (lit. metal five beating from I 

1 2 3 4 5 

wake past) 

6 7 

hiye cala t-txa ktmla lakhi ‘it is only half-a day’s work’ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 (lit. it focus marker day half work 

1 2 3 4 5 

one) 

6 

In constructions having the whole numbers, fractions and 
parts of a day, the whole number is pre-posed to the fraction which 
in its turn is preposed to the part of the day. 

3.5.3. Noun Phrases 


A noun phrase is that element in a sentence which typically 
functions as the subject, object and complements of the verbs as in : 


hatoli ifwe 
niye hatoli ithulu 

niye hatoli sast uwa 

\ 

aki kikhi isi ileqiwe kew tiye tile 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

\ 

ani 

8 


‘Hatoli went’ 

‘I saw Hatoli’ 

‘I went with Hatoli’ 

‘the house which fell today is 
there’ (lit. house which today 

1 2 3 

fell participial that there is) 

4 5 6 7 8 


If a noun phrase has atleast a noun, the noun concerned is the 
nucleus of the head of the NP. It was seen earlier that in equation 
type of sentences, a single adjective could occur in the place of a 
verb in the predicate, as in : 

aliye akipici ‘the girl (is) lazy’ 

The constituents of a NP usually post-modify the noun head, as in : 
aki kiwi ‘good house’ 

12 2 1 

The constituents of a NP could also pre-modify the noun head, 
as in : 

alcthu ki 


‘red house* 
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It may be mentioned here that a noun Phrase (NP) may stand 
for either a single noun or a noun modified by another noun/pro¬ 
noun in its genitive, i.e., by juxtaposing. For the purpose of this 
section, such phrases are also treated on par with a single noun, 
in the section on adjective, the type of adjectives and the situations 
in which the adjectives pre and post modify the noun head were 
discussed in detail. Hence these would not be discussed here. 
Similarly the occurrence of the intensifiers with the adjectives and 
also the word order of the adjectives within an adjective phrase 
which were discussed earlier would not be respeated here. Therefore, 
as mentioned in the previous section, an adjective phrase would 
be treated here on par with a single adjective. 

It may, however, be pertinent to note here that when a NP 
has both pre and post modifying adjectives as in : 

akuhu ki tipaw kini ‘those two red houses’ 

1 2 3 4 (lit. red house that two) 

1 2 3 4 

v N # 

y-wono ikhonhe kew timi tipaw ‘those two very short men’ 

1 2 3 4 5 (lit. very short particle man that 

kini 1 2 3 4 5 

6 two) 

6 

instead of treating the entire NP as consisting of a noun head plus 
a single discontinuous adjective phrase, such NP’s are treated as 
consisting of a noun head and two adjective phrases of which one 
pre-modifies and the other post-modifies. This is schematically 
stated as : 

NP—*±’Adj. P+N± Adj. P. 

A NP may also consist of two or more nouns/pronouns joined by a 
coordinating particle, as in : 

ekili eno hatoli mu u mo ‘neither Ekili nor Hatoli will go’ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

nani (lit. Ekili and Hatoli neither go 

7 1 2 3 4 5 

not will) 

6 7 

imu momu ifo u nani ‘either my brother or my sister will 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 go’ 

(lit. I brother or I sister go will) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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The coordinating/alternating constructions like the ones cited above 
could also occur without any particles, as in : 

ipeu ifoqo^ akalo ani ‘my brothers and sisters are in the 

12 345; 6 7 8 house’ 


(lit. I brother I sister plural house 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

in is) 

7 8 


nono kini momu kttht 
✓ 

aj nono kini kttht- 


‘you two or three’ 


In a coordinating construction, the particle of coordination 
(abbreviated P t ), if occurring, is placed before the last noun that 
is coordinated. And in an alternating construction, the particles 
may occur after each noun or may be deleted altogether. The 
potential use of the P x with both the coordinating and alternating 
construction is schematically stated as in : 

np-*n±p 1 +n±p 1 +n 

The entire noun phrase consisting either of a coordinating 
construction or of an alternating construction would hereafter 
(i.e. for the purpose of describing the place/types of NP’s in a 
clause, sentence etc.) be treated on par with a single noun. This is 
schematically stated as : 

NP -> N+N+PH-NfPi+N -> n 

A NP in addition to the noun head with or without any ad¬ 
jective may have' a demonstrative adjective, plural marker, a defi¬ 
nite particle and an indefinite pronoun, as in : 

apuno kiwi tipaw qo lakbikhi ‘each of those good boys’ 

apuno kiwi tipawq6hu lakhikhi ‘each of those good boys’(speci- 

fied) 

apuno ktmst ‘all boys (unspecified) 

apunohu ktmst ‘all the boys (specified)’ 

apuno kiwi tipau hu ktmst ‘all those good boys (specified), 

apuno kiwi tipaw hu ktmst yi ‘all those good boys(specified) 

also’ etc. 
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In the section on number (3.2.4.5) it was mentioned that the 
plurality is the property of the NP and that the plural marker is 
usually not taken, if the plurality can be assumed from the context. 
Therefore, the illustrative examples given above do not have the 
plural marker in the phrases which have the indefinite pronoun 
kimst ‘all*. 

It may be pertinent to note here that both the plural morpheme 
qb and the specific particle hu (abbreviated P 2 ) occur at the end 
of the NP. When a NP has both the plural morpheme and P 2 , 
the plural marker is pre-posed to the P 2 . The indefinite pronouns 
like each , all etc. are treated jn English grammar as pre-determiners. 
In Senia, ktmsi ‘all’ lakhikhi ‘each* etc. are post-determiners as no 
item can intervene the determiner hu (P 2 ) and an indefinite pro¬ 
noun. The indefinite pronoun (i.e. the post-determiners) in Serna 
function as the closure of the NP. The only modifier that can follow 
a post-modifier in Serna is the particle yz, ‘also’ (abbreviated P 3 ). 
The illustrative phrases given above is presented schematically as : 

NP->N ± Adj ± Dem ± Plural ± P 2 ± indef. Pro ±P3 


The only restriction in its use is that : if a NP consists of an in¬ 
definite pronoun as one of its constituents, the plural morpheme 
is not taken. Normally the plural morpheme goes with the noun 
and is post-posed to the noun, as in : 

totimi ‘woman’ 

totimiqo ‘women’ 

kaku ‘book’ 


kakuqd 


‘books’ etc. 


Since the plurality is the property of the NP, when the NP 
has any modifier other than a numeral or a quantitative adjective, 
the modifier rather than the noun takes the plural morpheme, as in: 

totimi kiwiqo ‘good women’ 

astbo kiwiqd ‘good trees’ 

astbo kize kusuoqo ‘big tall trees’ 

v 

totimi tipawqo ‘those women’ etc. 

The adjective, however, will not take the plural morpheme, 
if it is pre-posed to the noun head. In such instances, the noun 
will continue to take the plural morpheme, as ifi : 

akiwi asiboqd ‘good trees’ 

ideu ctqo ‘tall dogs’ etc. 
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And the NP would not have the plural morpheme if it has either a 
numeral or a quantitative adjective as its constituents, as in : 

totimi kutomo ‘many women’ 

totimi kini ‘two women’ etc. 

Any NP would therefore have only one of the three, viz., plural 
morpheme, quantitative adjective or a numeral, as its constituent. 

When a NP consists of a qualitative adjective and a numeral 
the numeral usually occurs as the last unit in the NP, as in : 
totimi akukize no ikhonye kini ‘two fat and short women’ 

It is, however, possible for the numeral to be pre-posed to an 
adjective. In such a situation, the empty morph kew (abbreviated P 4 ) 
is placed at the end of the phrase, as in : 

totimi kini akukize no ikhonheykew ‘two fat and short women 

The noun phrases of these nature can be schematically re¬ 
presented as : 

fN + adj^f fplural 'll 

^ numeral l 1 

NP-> <j (_adj 2 

L N+numeral+adj 1 +P 4 

In the previous section on the adjective phrases, it was seen 
that certain class of adjective, viz. colour adjectives, is invariably 
pre-posed to the noun-head, as in : 

akuhu axamnu ‘red flower’ 

and that the qualitative adjectives that are usually post-posed to 
the noun head could also under certain conditions be pre-posed 
to the noun-head, as in: 

qhemyaikew ilimi N' 

> ‘tall dame’ 
ilimiqhemrai J 

In addition to these, it would be seen presently that the quali¬ 
tative adjectives could be freely pre-posed to the noun head, pro¬ 
vided the noun head is one belonging to the non-human being 
class, as in : 

astbo kiwi or akiwi astbo ‘good tree’ 

ros kiwi or akiwi ros ‘good rose’ 

aphtk-izt kiwi or akiwi aphiktzt ‘good shirt’ 

aarne khnla or ak4mla rme ‘troublesome job’ 
aciideu or ideu act ‘tall dog’ etc. 
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when the adjective is post-posed to the noun head, the plural 
morpheme, if any, would invariably occur with the noun, as in : 

ide ctqo ‘tall dogs’ 

akiwi aslboqo ‘good trees’ etc. 

The sub-types of the NPs discussed above can be schematically 
represented as : 

/N±adj. P±P1 l 1 
NP^\±adj. P+NnhdbPl / 

Even though, as illustrated above, it is permissible for the 
adjectives to pre-modify the noun-head, the most preferred word 
order is for the adjectives to post-modify the noun head i.e. post- 
positing the adjectives to the noun head. Hence the latter type is of 
very high frequency. 

It may, however, be mentioned that it is not always necessary 
to have a noun as the head of a NP. A pronoun or a numeral 
can also take the place of a noun head in a NP. And as far as the 
pronouns are concerned, it was already seen that different sub- 
types of pronouns can substitute a noun. These are personal pro¬ 
nouns, demonstrative pronouns, definite pronouns,indefinite pro¬ 
nouns and interrogative pronouns, for instance, 

iepu celi qo akllo am ‘my brothers and sisters are in 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 the house (lit. I brother sister 

1 2 3 

plural house in is) 

4 5 6 7 

panonu ak'ilo/hile aril ‘they are in the house/here’ 

ipunoqoye uwya ‘my sons have gone’ 

panonu ye uwya ‘they have gone’ 

panonu ktmst uwya ‘all of them also went’ 

hipaqoye act kini ‘these are two dogs’ etc. 

It may be mentioned here that aY ‘also’ is not part of a NP, 
as the plural morpheme qo which occurs at the phrase level cannot 
be post posited to the particle vi ‘also’. 

As far as the nouns occurring as the head of a NP are con¬ 
cerned, apart from the selection of the appropriate case marker/ 
post position, it has the same shape and structure whether it occurs 

i. adj P stands for adjective phrase and NnH for nouns non-human being 
class. 
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as the subject or object of a sentence. However, when a pronoun 
takes the place of a noun in the NP in the predicate, the first and 
the second personal pronouns in the singular has the oblique form 
and is prefixed to the verb. 


The different constituents of a NP were discussed above. 
All of them are put together in a schematic form 

f (i)±Adj-l-N±adj 
I (ii) N±N±P!+N±Pi+N 
NP->^ (iii) N +Adj±Dem + Pi+P^ ±indef. pro. 
j (iv) N+numeral-fadj+?4 
l_(v) Pronominal phrase 

e.g. (i) akuhu k'l tipaw kini ‘those two red houses’ 

1 2 3 4 3 4 1 2 

(ii a) ekili eno hatoli mu u ‘neither Ekili nor Hatoli will go’ 
1 2 3 4 5 

mo nan'i (lit. Ekili and Hatoli neither go 

6 7 1 2 3 4 5 

no will) 


(iib) Ekili hatoli eno ipeu 
eno ino u nani 


6 7 

‘Ekili Hatoli, my brother and I 
will go’ 


(iii) apuno kiwi tipawhu kimst ‘all those (specified) good boys. 

(iv) totiml kini akukizeno ‘two fat and short women’ 
ikhonhey kew 

(v) pandnuye, ‘they’ 

(vi) hipaqoye. ‘these’ 

Each of the nouns in item two given above has the theoretical 
possibility of being expanded to form a NP. Hence a sequence 
of this type need not be put in the overall frame work of the NP. 
The remaining types of NP’s can be reduced to two overall frames 
of NP’s as in : 


f adj-q "I 

(i) ±adj-f-N ±adj ±dem ± J numeral >+P 2 +indefinite pro- 

L plural j noun 

(ii) N+numeral+adj+P 4 

The limitations in the use of the above scheme is that : 

(1) A NP would have either a demonstrative adjective or a 

quantitative adjective but not both, and 

(2) A NP having an indefinite pronoun as a constituent would 

have neither the quantitative adjective nor the plural 
marker. 
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Since the different types of computations and permutations 
that could form a NP in Serna have been discussed extensively 
here, in the subsequent sections dealing with clauses, sentence etc 
all occurrence of a NP would show a single noun/pronoun as the 
sole realization of a NP. It may be restated here that the particle 
T> ‘also’ can be post-posed to any NP. Hence the occurrence of the 
particle ‘also’ with a NP would also not be discussed hereafter, 
3.5.4 Verb phrase 

For the purpose of describing a verb phrase, the various forms 
of a verb including the modal, tense and aspect (which were already 
discussed in 3.3.5) and the compound forms of a verb would be 
treated as on par with the uninflected form of a verb; the rules of 
combination of these sub-topics have been discussed in 3.3.1 and 
3.3.5. Therefore the discussion of the verb phrase in this section is 
restricted to the occurrence of the verb head with the other gramma¬ 
tical classes like the noun/pronoun, adverb etc. A verb phrase (VP) 
in Serna may have as its constituent only a single verb, as in : 

li uwya ‘she went away’ 

In addition to a verb, a VP may have an adverb including a 
functional adverb as its constituent, as in : 

niye tile u ‘I went there’ 

niye kipiktio u ‘I went to the school’ etc. 

A locative verb could substitute the principal verb of both 
types of VP cited above, as in : 

li kusolo anl ‘she is yonger’ 

\ V 

li ikilo anl ‘she is in the house’ etc. 

In addition to a verb and an adverb, a noun having sociative 
and instrumental 1 case relations could also occur as a constitutent 
of a VP, as in : 

liye pasast uwya ‘she went with him’ 

For the ease in description, a noun/pronoun in the sociative 
or in the instrumental case relation is considered as verb comple¬ 
ment (VC), rather than a NP. A VC could co-occur with all sub¬ 
types of adverbs, as in : 

* '• / \ 

niye calakipect li sastuce nant ‘I will be going with her daily’ 

1 2 3 4 567 176 5 4 32 

niye tile isi ptpasi li sast uc6n? ‘today I am going there quickly 

173 456 7 317 2 4 

with her’ 

6 7 


i. The instrumental relation is available only when the verb is in its intransitive 
construction- 
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In all such instances, the adverbs that form the constitutent 
of a VP is pre-posed to VC and the VC in turn is pre-posed to the 
verb head. The examples cited above have a verb in its intransitive 
construction. When a verb is in its intransitive construction, a VP 

would also have a noun 1 as its constituent, as in : 

\ 

ino li ithulu ani ‘I am seeing her’ 

3234 1432 

ino hatoli ithulu ‘I saw Hatoli’ 

ino isi hatoli ithulu ‘I saw Hatoli today’ 

In such instances also, the adverbs forming a constituent of the 
VP is pre-posed to the NP which in turn is pre-posed to the verb 
head. 

It was seen in the previous para that a VP with a verb in its 
intransitive construction as the head could have a VC as its consti¬ 
tuent. It would be presently seen that a VP with a verb in its transi¬ 
tive construction could also have a VC as one of its constituents 
as in : > 

ino aktst lakhi pe li heqhi ‘I beat her with a stick’ 

niye isi asi lisas-t cuke ‘I ate meat with her today’ 

The illustrative examples given above have N A occurring both 
before and after VC. The Serna language which otherwise has a 
fixed word order permits this much of freedom in the word order 
between VC and N A of a VP. 

When a VP has a diatransitive verb as its nucleus, in addition 
to the N a , the VP would also have a noun having the dative relations 

Such a VP could have adverbs also as its constituents, as in : 

ino kaku lakhi hatoli c+wya ‘I gave Hatoli a book’ 

inothoayuci*Lthaxalono 1 ‘I will give Hatoli a book at 
1 2 n 3 4 N 5 10.30 morning tomorrow, 

kaku lakhi hatoli ct nani (lit. I tomorrow ten half from 

678920' 1 2 3 45 

J book one Hatoli give future) 

6 7 8 9 lo 

Functionally the N A is the direct object (in this sentence item 
No. 6) and N D as its constituents, N A is invariably pre-posed to the 

*. Only a noun/pronoun having the accusative case relation can occur in this 
position. And such a noun is marked as N A . When the VP has a 
diatransitive verb, two nouns could form its constituent, i.e ., one Na. 
and another noun having dative case relation. The latter one is marked 
Nd. 
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INd * The adverbs occurring in VPs having Na, N d and Adverbs as 
its constituents, could be either pre-posed or post-posed to N A 
but cannot be post-posed to the N D , as in - 

ino ami lakhi ekili ciwya ‘I gave Ekili a child’ 

\ 

ino isi anu lakhi ekili ctwya 

N or Y ‘today I gave Ekili a child’ 

ino anu lakhi isi ekili otwya j 

In the previous paras, the various constituents of a VP in 
Sema, with a principal verb as tlse nucleus along with the sequences 
in which they occur were discussed. The same can now be pre¬ 
sented in a schematic formula : 

fAdv. P±N a ±VC+V 

vp-*±4 

(_Adv. P+N a +N d +V d trans 

There are certain restrictions as well as freedom in the word- 
order in the operation of the schema presented above; these are : 

(i) The N a is present with the V only when the verb is in its 

transitive construction and in such a construction, the 
VC if any, could also be pre-posed to the N A . 

(ii) When the VP has a V D trans as its head, the adv. P if any, 
in the VP might also be post-posed to the N A but not to 
the Nd. 



Having discussed the constituents of a VP with a principal 
verb as its head, it is proposed to discuss the constituents of a 
VP having a locative verb as its head. A few illustrative examples of 
the occurrences of the locative phrases in Sema are given below. 


\ 

(a) iwu kaku hile ant 

12 3 4 

V ' 

iwu kaku ikilo ani 

1 2 34 5 6 

V 

ict tile alulo ant 

12 3 4 5 6 v 

(b) niye iki lakhi ani 

1 2 3 4 6 6 


‘my books are here’ 

12 4 3 

‘my books are in my house’ 

1 2 6 5 3 4 

‘my dog is there in the field’ 
12635 4 

‘I have a house’ 


(lit. I (focus marker) I house one 

1 2 3 4 6 


^ ' ' 
niye tile iki lakhi ani 

niye alulo iki kize 
kini ant 


is) 

6 

‘I have a house there* 

I have two big houses in the 
field’ 
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It can be seen from the illustrative examples given above that 
the set (a) locates the NP occurring at the beginning of the sentence, 
whereas set (b) has two NPs showing in between them the relation¬ 
ship of possessor- possessed. The structure of the latter set however 
need to be reinterpreted, i.e., an utterence like 

niye iki kize kini ant ‘I have two big houses’ 

1 2 3f 5 6 7 (lit. I (focus marker) I house big 


two has) 

8 7 


would have to be reinterpreted to mean : two houses are located 
in me, even though the location is not overtly marked. One has to 
reinterpret the utterence in this manner, primarily because NP t 
cannot be treated, as the subject of the sentence, as it never takes 
the nominative case marker, but may or may not take the focus 
marker. Thus locative phrases of this type would have a disconti¬ 
nuous form, viz. 

LP-»NP±Adv.—f- lv 


It was seen in the previous para that the set (a) locates the NP 
occurring as the first word of the sentences. For giving emphasis 
to tne place of location, with certain restrictions, it is possible 
to change the word-order between the locative adverb and the NP, 
as in : 

tile iwu kaku ani ‘there is my book’ 

tile act k-kht ani ‘there are three dogs’ etc. 

The main restriction in the occurrences of this type of con¬ 
struction is that only a pure locative adverb and not a functional 
locative adverb could exchange the place with a NP. And further 
that if a sentence has two or more adverbs, the shift in word order 
is not possible. 


Having discussed the constituents of a locative phrase, its 
constituents may be presented in a schematic formula. 

LP^fNP \ +lv 
\Adv/ 

In the schema presented above, whereas the LP with a NP 
as a constituent would invariably be a discontinuous one, the LP 
with an adverb may or may not be a discontinuous one. With 
this it would be possible to present in a schematic formula the 
constituents of the entire verb phrase. 


vp-*<( 


r±Adv. P±N a ±Vc ±v 
±Adv. P+N a +N d +V d trans. 
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The occurrence of the various constituents of a verb phrase 
was discussed in this section. Unless otherwise specified, in the 
following sections, i.e., the sections on clauses and On sentences 
a verb would be cited as the sole realization of a verb phrase. 

3.6 Clauses 

A clause may be defined as a group of words with its own 
subject and predicate if included in a larger sentence, as in : 

pano ziaye ino uni ‘I will go if he sleeps’ 

(lit. he sleep if I go will) 

The example given above has two classes viz. pano zi aye 
‘if he sleeps’ and ino uni ‘I will .go’. Each of these clauses has its 
own subject and predicate, for instance, 

(i) pano and ino are the subjects respectively of the first and 

the second clause and 

V N 

(ii) zi and uni are the predicates respectively of the first and 

the second clause 

Despite these clauses having their own subject and predicate* 
these two clauses cannot be stated as the combination of two simple 
sentences because the performance of the action referred to in 
clause two is depended upon K the completion of the action referred 
to in clause one, i.e. ino uni ‘I will go’ only when pano zi 
‘he sleeps’. This condition is marked by the conditional modal 
marker aye ‘if’. Even though the second clause is depended upon 
the completion of the action referred to in the first clause, the 
second clause, viz. ino uni ‘I will go’ can occur by itself as an inde¬ 
pendent simple sentence, whereas the first clause viz. pano zi aye 
‘if he sleeps’ cannot occur as an independent simple sentence, 
rather, it must necessarily occur as part of a larger sentence. It 
may, however, be noted that pano zi ‘he sleeps’ is an acceptable 
utterance in Serna and can occur as a simple sentence independent 
of other factors whereas pano zi aye is an acceptable utterance 
only in marginal cases, for instance, in reply to a question like : 

nono uni ky£ ‘will you go?’ (lit. you go will 

what) 

one might reply : 

\ 

pano zi aye ‘if he sleeps’ 

In the case of such a reply, the second part, viz. ino uni ‘I will 
go’ is implied, i.e. not expressed explicitly. Therefore in the illus¬ 
trative example given earlier, ino uni ‘I will go’ which has the privi¬ 
lege of occurring independently is considered as the principal 
clause and the first clause viz. pano zi aye ‘if he sleeps’ which cannot 
occur as a simple sentence is treated as a subordinate clause. 
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3.6.1. Types of clauses and their functions 

It is now possible to sub-divide the clauses in Sema primarily 
into two types, viz; principal and subordinate clauses. A formal 
definitions of these two types of clauses along with a statement of 
the functions are stated below. 

A principal clause is defined as that clause or the constituent of 
a larger utterance which is not subordinated to any other clause 
and which can occur independently as a simple sentence and con¬ 
versely a subordinate clause is defined as that clause of the consti¬ 
tuent of a larger utterance which cannot occur independently as a 
simple sentence. In other words, a subordinate clause is one which 
is subordinate to another clause in the same sentence. A principal 
clause in any larger sentence is identical with a simple sentence. 

The major function of the clauses is to link together two or 
more simple sentences within a larger sentence. This is achieved 
by two devices, viz., by coordination and by subordination. 

The coordination is the linking together of two or more clauses 
of equivalent status and function, as in : 

hatoli iri ‘Hatoli came’ 

ekili uwya ‘Ekili went’ 

hatoli iri eno ekili uwya ‘Hatoli came and Ekili went’ 

In the example given above, both the clauses, viz., hatoli ifi 
‘Hatoli came’ and ekili uwya ‘Ekili went’ are two independent 
sentences having equivalent status and function and the two in¬ 
dependent sentences are usually linked by the particle eno ‘and’. 
The particle eno ‘and’ may be optionally deleted. This can be 
represented as : 

eno 

± 

A subordinate clause has a non-symmetrical relation, holding 
between two clauses, viz. A and B in such a way that A is a consti¬ 
tuent or part of B. In other words, A (the subordinate clause) 
has no status or privilege of occurrence independnet of B. This 
relationship can be represented as : _ 




\ 

A 




The illustrative examples of these two types of clauses are as 
under : / 

nono irina iri eno wuwe ‘he came yesterday and went 

away’ 
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pacouno mlalo eno puthono 
ztlo 

axa khamiye kize eno 
khamiye arlo 

ino wukepu sia ikemu(ino) 
umowa 

nono wukepusia ikemu(ku- 
sia) (noye)iimowe kyd 

nono hile ajfilo ino wuni 
subordination : 

\ 

pano phi aye (pa) tolu nani 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

ino pa ithu luke pa zt ay 

1 2 3 4 V 5 6 7 ^ 

panonuno luni simo ayeicilo 

1 234 ? 

ino ho mo aye aktmlahu 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

x 

stmla nani 


‘work in day time and sleep in 
night(imp)’ 

‘some fish (are) big and some 
(are) small’ 

‘I had to go but: (I) did not go’ 

‘you had to go but (why) didn’t 
(you) go?’ 

(lit. you go must but (why) (you) 
go not past what?) 

‘you stay here, I shall go’ 

‘if he reads (he) will pass’ 

3 1 2 4 6 5 

‘when I saw him he was sleeping’ 

4 1 3 2 5 7 6 

‘if they don’t want give(imp) 

4 1 3 2 6 7 

(it to ) me’ 

5 

‘if I don’t sit upon the work will 

41732 6 59 

not (be done) 

8 

(lit. I stay no if work the do not 
will) etc. 


3.6.2 Sub-classification of the subordinate clauses 

The subordination of one clause to another in a sentence 
can be indicated in different manners. Usually it is signalled by some 
particle/markers in the subordinate clause itself. The use of the 
subordinate conjunctions like tiveriuno ‘so’ thyuno ‘after’ phi ‘yet’ 
etc. are the most important formal devices employed to obtain a 
subordinate clause. The subordinate clauses can therefore be 
grouped on the basis of the class/type of subordinating conjunc¬ 
tions each clause has. 


In Serna, all the subordinates that occur in the subordinate 
clauses are simple ones like luke ‘when’ mphilo ‘until’ etc., which 
are adverbs of time, aye) ‘if’ (conditional marker) tireriuno ‘so 
(casual marker) etc. All these subordinates can be combined under 
the main head of adverbial clause. Incidentally the subordinate 
clauses that occur in Serna are almost wholely of the adverbial 
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clause.The adverbial clauses serve primarily as adjuncts or disjuncts 
in the main clauses and may be placed in various semantic cate¬ 
gories like time, place etc. Illustrative examples from the different 
semantic categories of adverbial clauses are given below : 

(/') Adverbial clause of time 

The adverbial clause of time is introduced by one of the follo¬ 
wing subordinators, viz. thyuno ‘after’, luke ‘when’ pzu ‘before’ 
and mphilo ‘until’. Of the four subordinators, only one viz. luke 
‘when’, occurs before the subordinate clause and the other three 
subordinators occur after the subordinate clause. This has a direct 
relevance to the place of subordinate clause in the sentence in 
that all adverbial clauses of time except the one having luke ‘when’ 
are preposed to the principal clause and the subordinate clause 
introduced by luke ‘when’ is post-posed to the principal clause, 
as in : 

ino pa ithuluke pa ztay ‘When I saw him he was sleeping’ 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ozuno pano ak-tmlahu siwa 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

ozuno ino uwya 
ino rife mphilo(no) ukelo 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

pano iifike thyuno ino uni 


4 1 3 2 5 7 6 

'he did the work before you’ 

3 6 5 4 2 1 

‘I went before you’ 

(you) don’t go until I come(imp) 

4 6 5 3 1 2 7 

‘I shall go after he comes’ 


1 2 3 456 46 .5 31 2 

(ii) Adverbial clause of result 

This clause is introduced by the subordinator titenuno ‘so’. 
The subordinator can be optionally deleted. The subordinate 
clause is post-posed to the principal clause and the subordinator 
if taken, occurs at the end of the principal clause, as in : 

niye ikhaso ithumlawe tiJre riuno niye isiye umowe 

1 2 it 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

‘I could not find the net so I did not go today’ 

14 3 126711109 8 

(Note : could not=cannot+past) 

4- 5 

hiye aloamoke tiu ictlo ‘this is not good, give me that’ 

1 234 5 678 

(lit. this good not past that I give 

v 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

imp.) 


3 
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munuwa pa itehe iyimo (it is) late he(will) not come now 


l 2345 12 543 

(iii) Adverbial clause of condition 

This clause is introduced by the subordinator aye ‘if’. The 
subordinator occurs at the end of the subordinate clause and the 
entire subordinate clause including the subordinator is preposed 
to the principal clause, as in : 

pano iri aye ino uni ‘I shall go if he comes’ 

1 23 s 456 4-6 531 2 

panonuno luni simo aye ictlo ‘if they don’t want, give it to me’ 

1 23 456741 3 25 6 

(imp) v 

pano phi aye tolu nani ‘if he reads he will pass’ 

12345 312 54 

ino akiwisiari aye thovyu ‘if I am well will come to you 


olaw mni 


3 1 2 8 7 6 5 

tomorrow’ 


5 6 7 8 4 

In the negative constructions implying both if not and otherwise 
the negative particle mo is prefixed to the conditional subordinator, 
as in : 

ado acipi lonb ivi moaye ‘you come in time otherwise I 

1 2^3 4 567 

niye um will go’ 

8 9 io (lit. time word said from come 

1 2 3 4 5 

not if I go will) 

6 7 8 8 10 

ino no moaye ak+mla hu ‘If I do not sit upon, the work 

1 2 3 V 4 66 

stmla nani will not be done’ 

7 8 o (lit. I stay not if work the do not 

. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Will) 

9 

(iv) Adverbial clause of purpose 

There is no separate subordinator to introduce this clause 
rather, the infinitive form of the verb along with the preceding 
object is placed in between the subject and the predicate of the 
principal sentence, as in : 

nono aktmla phunike wukepu ‘you must go to find work’ 

1 2 34-66 |i « 543 2 

(lit. you work finding go must) 
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(v) Adverbial clause of comparison 

They have the appearance of adverbial or adjectival clause 
and have some features in common with the adverbial clause. 
They are treated along with their correlative element as equivalent 
to a degree of adverb. If the sentence has a principal verb, the 
subordinator thaki ‘any amount’ occurs at the end of the subordi¬ 
nate clause and the sub-ordinator is pre-posed to the principal 
clause, as in : 

no clke thaki luni ‘I shall take as much as you give’ 

! 2 3 4 6 6 (lit. you give past any amount 

12 3 4 

take will) 

6 6 

In the case of degrees of comparison the subordinate clause 
consists of the comparative marker and the item compared. The 
subordinate clause invariably occurs before the quality compared, 
but may be pre or post posed to the item to which it is compared 
as in : 

sunaye candi nuno amekusou ‘gold is costlier than silver’ 

or x (lit. gold silver than costly) 

candi nuno sunaye amekusou 

In this section the types of clauses occurring in Serna were 
discussed. It is proposed to discuss the types of sentences in the 
following section. 

3.7 SENTENCES 

3.7.1 Types of sentences 

The sentences in Serna can, in the first instance, be sub-divided 
into two, viz. minor and major type of sentences. 

3.7.1.1 The minor type of sentences 

These would usually consist of single word utterances ex¬ 
pressing a surprise, anguish etc., which are traditionally considered as 
interjections. A few of the interjections available in Sema along 
with the situations in which each one of them is used are given 
below : 

ap&pa expresses a great surprise either of happy or sad 

event or news 

aha expresses a surprise on hearing a sad news 

onnemone expresses on hearing a sad news 

amhoye expresses when someone does a prohibited act 

expresses a form of rebuke to a person for not 
doing his work 


axone 
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ostyizl expresses the state of foolishness on the part of 

some one to have done certain thing 

ica ‘oh yes’ it expresses 100% agreement of what the 

other has said or done 

i chale roughly equivalent to the Hindi expression jaljal 
it expresses the indifference of the listener to what 
the other says 

arelepi expresses a pleasant memory when a III person 
is referred to in conversation 

3.7.1.2 Major type of sentences 

The major type of sentences can be sub-divided into three, 
viz. simple, complex and compound, for instance : 

1. ino uni M will go’ 

2. pano z4 aye ino uni ‘I will go if he sleeps’ 

3. hatoliztwe eno ekiliuwya ‘Hatoli slept and Ekili went’ 

In the illustrative examples given above, the sentence I consists 
of a single clause, while sentences 2 and 3 consist of two clause* 
each. Between sentences 2 and 3 both of which have two clauses ; 
the sentence 2 consists of a principal clause and a subordinatt 
clause and the sentence 3 consists of two principal clauses con 
nected by a particle. The sentences 1, 2 and 3 are instances res 
pectively of simple, complex and compound sentences. From 
this it could be stated that the criteria for sub-dividing the major 
type of sentences is the number of clauses each sentence has and 
the type or relationship the clauses within a sentences has amongst 
themselves. On the basis of these criteria, the three types of sen¬ 
tences can be formally defined as : 

(1) Simple sentence : Any sentence having a princiapl clause 

alone is a simple sentence in Sema. 

(2) Complex sentence : Any sentence having two clauses of 
which one is a principal clause and the other is a subordi¬ 
nate clause is a complex sentence in Sema, though some¬ 
times the subordinate clause is not overtly expressed. 

(3) Compound sentence : Any sentence having two or more 
clauses of which at least two are principal clauses is a 
compound sentence in Sema. 

Having defined the type of sentences occurring in Sema, it is 
proposed to discuss the components within each type of sentences. 
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Simple sentence 

A simple sentence in Sema would normally have a subject 
and a predicate but one type of simple sentence would not have a 
predicate. Thus a simple sentence in Sema can be sub-grouped 
primarily into two sub-classes, viz., those having a predicate and 
those not having a predicate, as in : 

(i) pa ipu ‘he (is) my father’ 

(ii) pa uwe ‘he went’ 

Of the two types, the ones that do not have a predicate consists 
of NP X NP a of which the NP 2 could either be a NP including 
a noun as its sole realization or an adjective phrase including an 
adjective as its sole realization, as in : 

hiye actqo ‘these are dogs’ 

1 2 3 4 (lit. this (focus marker) dog (plural) 

12 3 3 

iklye kize ‘my house (is) big’ 

Since the NP X and the NP 2 of sentences of this type refer 
to the same person/object, and since the NP X indentifies the NP 2 , 
sentences of this type are designated as equative sentences. 

The other type of simple sentences, viz. the simple sentences 
having a predicate can in the first instance be sub-divided into two, 
viz. (i) the ones having a VP with a locative verb as its head and (ii) 
the ones having a VP with a principal verb as its head, as in : 

N 

(i) iwu kakuqo hile ani kini ‘my books are here’ 

niye iki kize anl ‘I have two big houses’ etc. 

(ii) ipu uwe ‘my father went’ 

x 

ino pa ithulu ani ‘I am seeing him’ etc. 

A brief discussion of both these two sub-divisions of sentences 
having a predicate follows. 

It was seen in the previous section (3.6.4) that the VP with a 

locative verb as its head has two different types of structure, viz 

NP-fadv.-f lv and adv.+lv. Of these, the former is invariably 

a discontinuous unit whereas the latter is usually a continuous unit, 

but could occur as a discontinuous unit, as in : 

\ _ \ 

(a) niye iki kize kini ani ‘I have two big houses’ 

(b) iwu kaku hile ani ‘my books are here’ 

(c) hile iwu kaku ani ‘here is my book’ 
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Of the three illustrative examples given above, niye.ani 

(NP_lv) hile ani (adv. lv) and hile.ani (adv_lv) form 

the locative phrases as well as the predicates respectively of the 
sentences a, b and c. 

Of these, the difference between the sentences b and c lies in 
the emphasis. Structurally there is a difference between the sentences 
a and b., in that the LP of the sentences a must necessarily have a 
NP, while the other one would not have a NP. This difference in 
structure is correlated with the difference in function, in that, it 
shows the possessor-possessed relationship between NPj and NP a , 
even though structurally, the possessed item is shown as located 
in the NP X . The other locative phrase has an adverb phrase as the 
only constituent of the locative verb. Functionally, sentences of 
this type indicate the place where the NP forming the subject is 
located. What is common in both these two sub-types is the loca¬ 
tion of a NP., but there is a major difference in the point/place of 
location. In the sentence a, the NP 2 which is located in NP X usally 
refers to an animate being while the adverb of the sentences a and 
b where the NP is located is a place. Therefore these two sub-types 
of sample sentences are designated respectively as possessive 
and locative sentences. 

Predicates with a principal verb as the head of the VP 

Just a single verb can form a simple sentence in Serna. This 
is possible only when a principal verb in its intransitive construct¬ 
ion shows the imperative mood, as in : 

wulo ‘go(imp)’ 

This sentence can be expanded with an adverb including 
functional adverbs and/or a NP, as in : 

tile wulo ‘go there (imp.)’ 

ikilo wulo ‘go to my house (imp.)’ 

asi culo ‘eat the meat (imp)’ etc. 

In other words, an intransitive verb in its imperative could be 
the sole realization of a simple sentence. It was seen earlier 
(3.3.5.3) that a principal verb in its imperative is addressed to a 
II person, which is the subject of the sentence. Usually this subject 
is deleted, though one could say : 

nono wulo ‘you go (imp.)’ 

Thus even the subjectless simple sentence within the categoric, 
of the major sentence types in fact are instances of the optiona 
deletion of the subject. Thus all the simple sentences having a 
predicate could be functionally divided into two parts viz., subjec 
and predicate. 
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Of these, the predicate could have either a locative verb or a 
principal verb as its head. It was also seen (3 6.4.) that when the 
predicate has two or more constituents, the verb is the last consti¬ 
tuent of the predicate. It might now be advantageous to list different 
sub-types of simple sentences occurring in Serna with their consti¬ 
tuents and functions. 

(1) Equative sentencne : NPi+NP 2 : : subject : identifier 

(2) Possessive sentence : NP i: LAdv.+NP 2 lv : : subject : 

possessive location 

(3) Locative sentence : NP+Adv.-flv : subject: location 

(4) Actor—action sentence: (a) NPjiAdv. P ±NP 2 +VC4- 

V : subject, object, verb comple¬ 
ment, action 

(b)NP,±Adv.P +NP 3 +NP 2 + 

V : subject, indirect object, direct 
object action. 

Complex sentences 

A complex sentence as per the definition consists of a principal 
sentence and a subordinate sentence*, as in : 

panonuno lunisimo aye ic+icf ‘if they don’t want give (it to) me’ 


Except in the negative constructions, the subordinate clause is 
pre-posited to the principal clause, as in : 

pano iyike thyuno ino ifni ‘I shall go after he comes’ 
ino pa ithuluke pa Ytcttfi ‘he was lying down when I saw 

him’ 

pano phi aye tulu nani ‘if he reads, he will pass’ 

ino iyemphilo no ukelo ‘don’t go until I come’ 


# « 

ado actpilono itft moaye niye ‘come in time otherwise I will go’ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (lit.time given from come no if 

Uni 1 2 3 4 5 0 


98 I go will) 

Compound sentences 7 8 9 


A compound sentence in Serna by definition is a sentence having 
at least two principal clauses. These sentences may or may not be 
linked with a particle, as in : 

imu iyi eno ifoye uwya ‘my brother came and my sister 

went’ 

khamiye akithe khamiye aqa ‘some are new, some are old’ 

x . The structure of different subordinate clauses were already described 
in 3.6.2. , u'.iti, 
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pucouno mlaloeno puthono ‘work in the day and sleep in the 
ztlo night (imp)’ 

In this section a description of the three types of sentences 
occurring in Sema was dealt with. We have so far discussed only 
sentences of an affirmative type. It is, however, possible to trans¬ 
form any affirmative sentence into interrogative and negative 
sentences. 

3.8 TRANSFORMATIONS 

The term transformational has engendered a good deal of 
unnecessary controversy and confusion in the recent literature on 
linguistics. It could be stated in a general sense rather than in the 
particular sense in which it is defined in any one theory that the 
deeper connections between sentences which cut across the surface 
grammar are transformational relationships and many of these 
relations were/are well recognized and handled satisfactorily in 
many of the traditional as well as the phrase structure grammars. 
In this section, the term transformation is used in the general sense. 
Beginning with the system of interrogation, it is proposed to discuss 
in this section, the pattern of the interrogative and negative sentences 
in Sema. 

3.8.1 Interrogation 

The interrogative sentences stand in contrast to declarative 
sentences by virtue of their modality, primarily because, just as in 
the case of the imperative, permissive moods, etc. which indicate 
the attitude/expectation of a speaker, the interrogative sentences 
could also indicate the expectation of a speaker. For instance, 
there are three types of yes/no question in Sema. Of these the first 
is an open question which do not indicate whether the speaker 
expects a yes/no answer. In the second and the third type, the spea¬ 
ker expects respectively a positive and a negative answer. It is, how¬ 
ever treated here under transformation, primarily because it affects 
the entire sentence and not the verb alone, though the yes/no ques¬ 
tions affect only the verb. In Sema, the syntantic distinction between 
declarative and interrogative sentences is associated with the em¬ 
ployment of a few interrogative particles and interrogative pro¬ 
nouns. When interrogative particles alone are used for transforming 
a declarative into an interrogative sentence, the particles are post¬ 
poned to the declarative sentence, as in : 

\ 

(a) noye pa ithi ani. ‘you know him’ 

noye pa ithi anl kesya' ? ‘do you know him?’ 

K The interrogative particle ma substitutes kesya , for expressing respect to 
the person questioned. Such a respect elesewhere is not expressed in 
this language nor does the language have the system of ‘honorofic plural. 
Kesya usually occurs with people of inferior status and the neutral forms 
devoid of respect or disrespect are kema or kyd. 
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(b) hipawye oki 
hipawye oki kesya? 

(c) paye axathi cunisi ani 

payc axathi cilnisi ani 
kesya? 


(d) noye mildo lakhi unani 
noye mildo lakhi u'nanl 
kesya? 


‘this (is) your house 
‘(is) this your house?’ 

‘he wants to eat a fruit’ 

‘does wr=*nt to eat a fruit 0 

‘he will walk a mile’ 

‘will he walk a mile?’ etc. 


The illustrative examples of the interrogative sentences given 
above belong to what may be called the neutral or open class of 
questions anticipating either a yes/no answer, i.e., the person who 
questions is totally ignorant of the truth of the information he is 
seeking and as such the answer could be either a ves or a no, for 
instance, a neutral question like : 


% 

noye li kimiye cenikesya? ‘do you love her? 

j • C ' 1 “ 

could usually bring forth either of the answers : 
ye, kimiye, ceni ‘yes, I dove her’ 


or 

moy, tisi cemo 

1 2 3 4 6 


(lit. yes, love habitually will 

1 2 1 r> 

i • :v 

‘no, I do not love her’ 

(lit. no that do habitually not) 

1 2 3 4 5 


In addition to such neutral yes/no questions, Serna language lor 
that matter, all the Naga languages—have devices whereby the 
one who questions already assumes/suspects that something has 
taken place/happened and merely wants a confirmation to this 
suspension. In other words, the question would indicate whether 
the speaker anticipates a positive or a negative answer. The questions 
would, therefore, be worded differently depending upon whether 
he anticipates a positive or a negative confirmation, for instance 
if he anticipates a positive confirmation, the question would be : 

\ 

noye kuchono li ceni kesya? ‘do you love her? 

And the answer would usually be : 

\ 

ye tisi ceni ‘yes I do love her’ 

but if he was misinformed, the answer could be : 

moy tisi cemo ‘no I do not love her’ 

(lit. no, that do habitually not) 
The same question could also be refuted more emphatically, as in 
moy, tiye kueho kumo ‘no lhat is not true’ 
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tf a negative confirmation is anticipated the question would 
be : 

noye li kimiye cemo kesya? ‘don’t you love her?’ 

Sometimes, even when the one who questions anticipates a 
negative answer, may have the feeling that his information is only 
partially true, i.e., he is less sure of his information. In such in¬ 
stances, the same question could be worded slightly differently, 
as in : 

noye li kimiye cenikyo mo kya? 

These two questions would usually elicit either of the answers 
given below : 

moy ‘no’, or 

ptmla ‘can’t say’ (i.e., the person concerned in fact loves her 
secretly but does not want to commit it) 

Apart from the questions anticipating a yes/no answer, the 
language also have devices of making use of interrogative 
pronouns for obtaining information on specific issues/topics. 

In addition to the use of the interrogative pronouns such questions, 
must necessarily have the interrogative particle kya 1 at the end of the 
sentence. The interrogative pronouns occur in the slots of the NP 
about which the information is sought, as in : 

noye kusie asi kucu qhiwe ‘why did you stop eating meat?’ 
kya? 

paye kyusi ani kya'? ‘what (is) he doing?’ 

oze kyu kya? ‘what (is) your name?’ 

The primary interrogative pronouns available in Serna are : 
khu ‘who, kyu ‘what’, kltile ‘when’, ki v how’ and kusie ‘why’, 

In addition to these five interrogative pronouns, three interrogative 
pronouns are derived from two of the primary interrogative pro¬ 
nouns. These are : 

khilaw ‘where’ khile ‘when’ + law ‘towards’, 
kize ‘how many’ ki ‘how’ + ze ‘big’ 
kikuto ‘how far’ ki ‘how’+kuto ‘far’ 

It might therefore be stated that (here are basically two types of 
interrogatives in Serna. Of these one elicits an yes/no answer. 
Depending upon whether the one who questions, anticipates a 
positive confirmative answer or a negative confirmative answer, 
the questions are worded differently But all such questions must 
necessarily have at the sentence final position an interrogative particle. 

l . In some dialects a occurs instead of kya. 
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The three interrogative particles that could occur at this position are : 
kesya , kerna and ma-. Of these, kesya is used when the person ques¬ 
tioned is of low status, and ma is used when he commands respects 
and kema is used generally indicating a neutral feeling in terms 
of respect/disrespect towards the person questioned. This is un¬ 
usual for this language, as nowhere else, forms to indicate res¬ 
pect/disrespect towards others including the use of honorific plural 
is available in this language. The other type of interrogative seeks 
information on specific issues/topics by using one of the interroga¬ 
tive pronouns. Such interrogative sentences must necessarily end 
with the interrogative pronoun kyd. 

3.8.2 Negation 

Any affirmative sentence in Sema could be negated by taking 
an appropriate negative marker. There are in all five negative 
markers. These are : kumo, kiha, ke(wi), mla and mo. In addi¬ 
tion, at the lexical level, there is also the negative word mtha ‘do 
not know’. 

It was mentioned earlier that a verb in this language shows 
opposition in tense, aspect and mood. The special modal or 
tense marker occurring with a verb conditions the selection of 
one negative marker or the other. The type of sentences which 
is negatived also conditions the selection of the negative particles. 
Therefore a brief statement, of the different types of simple senten¬ 
ces and the verbal structure would be restated here. 

For the purpose of discussing the system of Negation in Sema 
the simple sentences in Sema may be sub-grouped into three, 
viz., equative sentences, locative or possessive sentences and the 
rest. Depending upon the modal marker occurring with a verb, 
the simple sentences other than the equative and locative or posses¬ 
sive sentences in Sema may be further sub-grouped into three, 
viz. a simple sentence with the verb : (i) in the imperative, (ii) 
either in the potential or in the probability mood, (iii) in the obliga¬ 
tory mood, and(iv) in the rest of the moods and different aspects 
and tenses. A discussion of these follows : 

(i) Equative sentence .—An equative sentence in Sema was 
defined (vide 3.7.1.2) as that sentence which has only NP! and 
NP 2 with both the NPs referring to the same person or thing, as in: 

v 

hipawye iki ‘this (is) my house’ 

izeye soniya ‘my name (is) Sonia’ 

hiye aki lakhi ‘this (is) a house’ etc. 


14—69 C I I L Mysore/78 
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niye anu lakhi ani 
niye gikha lakhi ani 

N t 

li alulo ani 
li hile ani 


(ii) Possessive and locative sentences. —The possessive and loca¬ 
tive sentences in Sema were defined (vide 3.7.1.2) as those sentences 
that have the structure respectively of NP X + NP 2 -f lv and 
NP + Adv. -f lv; as in : 

‘I have a son’ 

‘I have a rupee’ 

‘she is in the field’ 

‘she is here’ etc. 

(iii) (a) A simple sentence having the verb in the imperative 
mood as in : 

pilo ‘speak (imp.)’ 
culo ‘eat (imp.)’ 
wulo ‘go (imp.)’ etc. 

(b) A simple sentence having the verb in the potential or proba¬ 
bility modal. —The structure of a verb in these moods is : verb 
root + modal -f tense. The difference in between the two lies 
in that while the potential mood shows a two way opposition in 
tense, the probability mood has only a weakened future tense 
marker, as in 

*can go' 

‘could go’ 

‘can eat meat’ 

‘could eat meat’ 

‘might go’ 

‘might eat meat’ etc. 

(c) A sentence having the verb in its obligatory mood , as in : 

liye mla kepusia ‘she has to work’ 

liye wu kepusia ‘she has to go’ 

(d) A sentence having the verb in different tenses and aspects , 
as in : 

niye ztnani ‘I am sleeping’ 

N 

pano zie ‘he slept’ 

pano ziay ‘he was sleeping’ 

liye asi cucey ‘she used to eat meat’ etc. 

On the basis of the information given above, it is possible to 
make a statement regarding the system of negation in Sema. 


wulu nani 
wulue 

asi culu nani 
asi culue 
wuluwi 
asi culuwi 
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(i) Equative sentences— For negating the equative sentences, 
the negative marker kumo ‘not’ is postposed to the NP 2 , as in : * 

Neg + izeye hatoli -> izeye hatoli kumo 

‘my name is not Hatoli’ 

Neg + hiye aki lakhi -> hiye ak'i lakhi kumo 

‘this is not a house’ 

s t # \ 

Neg + hipawye iki -> hipawye iki kumo 

‘this is not my house’ 

Neg + li micemli -> li micemli kumo 

‘she is not lean’ 

The negative marker kumo could also negate a demonstrative 
as in : 

ti ‘that’ tikumo ‘not that’ 

Neg + tiye ‘that (specific)’ tiye kumoe 

‘not that one’ etc. 

(ii) Locative and possessive sentences. —The negative marker 
kiha ‘is /do not’ substitutes the locative verb ani ‘is/has’ for negating 
possessive and locative sentences. Since it substitutes the locative 
verb, leaving no other verb in the sentences, kiha might be called 
a negative verb. The same negative marker is also used for ne¬ 
gating a verb in the obligatory mood, where it substitutes the auxilary 
verb sia ‘do’ 

Neg 4 niye anu lakhi anl -> niye anu lakhi ktha 

‘I do not have a boy’ 

Neg + niye gtkha lakhi anl-> niye gtkha lakhi kiha 

‘I do not have a rupee’ 

Neg + liye mla kepu sia -> liye mla kepu ktha 

‘she doesn’t have to work’ 
Neg + liye wukepu sia -> liye wukepu ktha 

‘she dosen’t have to go’ etc. 

(iii) (a) Simple sentence with the verb in the imperative .— 
The negative imperative marker is kewi which is in free variation 
with ke. The negative marker occurs between the verb root and 
the imperative modal marker, as in : 

Neg 4- pilo -* pikewilo ‘don’t speak’ 

Neg + culo cukewilo ‘don’t eat’ 

Neg 4- wulo wukewilo ‘dont go’ etc. 
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(b) A sentence with the verb in the potential or probability 
mood. —For negating a verb in either of these moods, the negative 
marker mla is put between the modal marker and the tense 
marker. However, when a verb in the non-past potential mood 
is negatived, the negative marker mla substitutes the future tense 
marker, as in : 

Neg + wulu nanl -* wulumla ‘can not go’ 

Neg + asi culu nani -> asi culumla ‘cannot eat meat’ 

Neg + asi culue -* asi culumlae ‘could not eat meat’ 

Neg -f- wulue -> wulumale ‘could not go’ 

Neg wiiluwi -> wulumalawi ‘might not go’ 

Neg -f culuwi culumalawi ‘might not eat, etc. 

(c) A simple sentence with a verb in different aspects and simple 
tenses. —The negative marker mo is used for negating all construc¬ 
tions other than the ones mentioned above. This would include 
a verb in different aspects and simple tenses. The negative marker 
mo is pre-posed to the tense marker. If the verb has an aspect 
marker, mo is post-posed to the aspect marker, otherwise post- 
posed to the verb root. Thus its construction would be : VR ± 
aspect + Neg ± tense, as in : 

* v % 

Neg + zi ani -> ztamo ‘is not sleeping’ 

Neg-j-wu ceni wuamo ‘is not going’ 

Neg -f- zte -> ztmoe ‘did not sleep’ 

Neg -+■ khae -> Khamoe ‘did not close’ etc. 

Description of negative markers 

1. Since the negative marker mo negates a VP that does not 

show any overt modal markers, it is designated as simple 
negative and numbered as negative one, as it has the 
maximal distribution. 

2. Since the negative marker kumo negates equative sentences, 

it is designated as equative negative and numbered as 
negative two. 

3. Since the negative marker ktha negates the existence of any 

object/item, it is designated as existential negative. As 
it substitutes the locative verb, it could also be called a 
verbal negative; however, the former term is preferred. 
It is marked negative three. 

4. The negative marker kewijke negates a VP in the impera¬ 

tive. Tt is, therefore, designated as imperative negative 
and marked as negative four. 
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5. The negative marker mla negates a VP in its potential and 
probability moods. It is designated as potential negative 
and marked negative five. 

The system of negation of simple affirmative sentences in Serna 
was discussed. It might be pertinent to note here that there is 
no difference in negating an affirmative and interrogative sentences, 


for instance. 

v, V. N, 

Neg + noye okilakhi anv 


noye ok-t lakhi kiha 
‘you have no house’ 


okt lakhi ani kya ‘do you have a house'? 

oki lakhi kiha kya? ‘haven’t you got a house? 


It was mentioned at the beginning of this section that the ne¬ 
gative verb mtha ‘don’t know’ is used for giving a negative express¬ 
ion. An illustrative example is given for this. 

nori niti mtha 1 ‘neither you nor I know’ 

1 2 3 4 5 (lit- you also I also dont’ know)’ 

1 2 3 4 5 


The system of negation 
matic formulae. 

T--fTpr/pl T pr/p -» 

\Tf / If - 


in Serna can now be stated in a sche- 

present/past tenses 
future tense 
auxiliary/locative verb 
Aspect 
verb root 


fNegx -> mo 

I Neg 2 -> kumo 

Negative ->«< Neg 3 -> kiha 

[ Neg 4 -> kewi/ke 

(_Neg 5 -> mla 

Illustrative examples of the operation of these formulae are 
given below : 

1. Neg 4- VR ± a + T -> VR ± a+Negj -f Tpr/ p as in: 

Neg + ziani -> ziamo ‘is not sleeping’ 

Neg 4- ziay -> z'tamoy ‘was not sleeping’ 


1. mtha seems to have been derived from motha ‘no knowledge’ and later 

the vowel might have been dropped, tha in the sense of ‘knowledge’ 
occurs as an independent word in this language. 

2. In the illustrative examples given above, the VPs have been realized by a 

single verb in its intransitive construction. It makes no difference to 
this scheme, even if the VPs have adverb phrases and/or noun phrases 
as these constituents in such an event would be pre-posed to the verb root. 
This is true of other formulae also. 
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Ncg 4- z+nani -> zi monani ‘will not sleep’ 

Neg + zte -* zt moe ‘did not sleep’ 

Neg + paye kaku lakhi ict -> paye kaku lakhi ic-tmo 

‘he did not give me a book’ 

Neg + niye okimiye nani -> niye okimiye mo nanl 

‘1 will not love you’ 

2. Neg -f NPj 4- NPo -> NP 4 4- NP., + Neg 2 , as in: 

Neg + izeye syama -> izeye syama kumo 

‘1 am not shyama’ 

Neg + hie aki lakhi -> hiye aki lakhi kumo 

‘this (is) not a house’ 

Neg + 4iye mce^li -> liye mc^mlt kumo 

‘she is not lean’ etc. 

3. (a) Neg 4- NP^NPJ-A ^ NP, 4- NP 2 4- Neg 3 

Neg 4- niye anu lakhi ani -> niye anu lakhi kiha 

‘I do not have a child’ 

(b) Neg+NP+VR4-A 1 4-A 2 -> NP, 4- VR 4- Aj + Nega 

Neg 4- liye wu kepusia -> liye wu kepu k-iha 

k she does not have to go’ 

4. Neg 4-VR 4-M iMP -> VR L 4- Neg 4 4-M iMP 

Neg 4- Pilo -> pikewilo ‘do not speak(imp) 

Neg + asi culo -> asi cukewilo ‘do not eat meat 

(imp) etc. 

5. Neg4-VR4-M P0 t/pKo 4-T-> VR4- Mpot/pro + Neg 5 ±T 

Neg + wulunai -> wulumla ‘cannot go’ 

Neg4- wulue -> wulumalae ‘could not go’ 

Neg 4- wuluwi -> wulumlawi ‘might not go’ etc. 

In conclusion, it might be noted that the system of negation in 
Serna is not affected by the sub-classification of the verb into 
mobility vs stationary verbs or transitive vs interansitive verbs. 
Further, there is no difference in negating an affirmative or an 
interrogative sentence. 



APPENDIX 
A. TEXTS 

Three folk tales in Serna are given below. Of these, the first 
two are presented with morph by morph analysis. And the last 
one has only the translation. The titles of the stories are : (1) 
The story of Nisapa and Nisala (a love story); (2) The story of the 
squirrel and the pheasant; and (3) the story of Licapa. 

A.l TEXT 

nisapa eno nisala khna uili 
Nisapa and Nisala dual story 
The story of Nisapa and Nisala 

khairilo nisapa eno nisala k-tma kimaye. 
long ago Nisapa and Nisala dual love. 

Long ago Nisapa and Nisala loved each other. 

kile-ace k+ma atna sini-ke 

return-make dual life partner decide—past 

They decided to become life 


genuno pulo—we 

ace 

ikemu nisala 

for agree—past 

make . 

but Nisala 

partners. 


But 

Pu—aza-no 

nisala 

pesino 

father—mother—nominative 

Nisala 

let 

Nisa^a’s parents were unwilling to let 

Nisala go to 

nisapa—ki-lo pu—wu 


nisi—mo—no 

Nisapa -house-in let go 

Nisapa’s-house 


willing-not-nomina- 

tive 


ace . tiytnuno nisapa wilo hi-to'y 

make. so Nisapa near this-like 

So (they) said like this to Nisapa 
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li pi 

this say. 


“nisapa, no-no kuco'no 

Nisapa, you-nominative really 

“Nisapa, if you really 


nisala 1 uni-si 

Nisala want-do 

want to do (marry) 


aye suna-ye timi-no 

if gold-focus marker 

man-nominative 

bring to our home 


itha ce-mo-ke pestno ni-ki-lo 

use habitual-neg-past buying I-house-in 

the gold that was not used by any man. 


siyt-lo pi . 

bring-imp say . 


ike nisapa-no suna 

thus Nisapa-nominative gold 
Thus Nisapa, for giving 


ct-yi nisala-pu-aza ktma ct-we 

give-come Nisala -father-mother dual give-past 

gold, came to Nisala’s parent’s house and gave (the gold). 


ikemu ktla-k+pu yolokilo 

but wed-wait during 

But when the bridegroom waited 


alhokithi nisala-pu-aza ktma-no 

always Nisala-father-mother dual-nominative 

(for Nisala), Nisala’s parents always used to say that 


nisala -ye st-ani 

Nisala-focus marker sick-is 

she was sick. 


pi-ce-y. asakha-lo 

say-habitual-past, last-in 

At last,. 


nisapa-no akha-ce mla pestno ymno 

Nisapa-nominative bambo basket-make work buying coming 
buying a bambo basket, came and carried away 
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nisala . 
Nisala . 
Nisala. 


xapu 

carry 


u-we 

go-past 


nisapa eno nisala 
Nisapa and Nisala 
Thereafter 


ktma-ye alokovono si-xi 

dual—focus joy fully do—live 

Nisapa and Nisala lived happily. 


u-we 


make go—past 


kharilo, 
long ago, 


A. 2 TEXT 

akili—•no art ktma Tili 
squirrel-and phesant dual story 

The story of the Squirrel and the phesant 

akili—no atrt ktma asow 

squirrel-and phesant dual deep friend 


Long ago, a squirrel and a phesant made intimate 


si—ace. 
do—make, 
friendship. 


kini—no **lo laktii—lo timi 

two-nominative day one-in mai 

The two visited daily the traps laid by 


one-in man 


lic& ikaw. art—no atort 

trap visit. phesant-nominative first 

people. The phesant would (enter) 


timi lice lono ktttme—we, 

man trap from catch—past 

the trap first and get caught. 


aye 

then 

Then 


akili—no aktst ki#t 

squirrel-nominative trap instrument rope 

cutting with bis teeth, the rope of the trap instrument, 


k+thavece—no art 

cut with teeth-nominative phesant 

the squirrel could save the phesant. 


xa-lu-ce 

save-can-habitual 
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ike asokha—lo ayi—no akili 

but last-at phesant-nominative squirrel 

But one day, the phesant caused the squirrel to go in 


pe—lono 

atm 

si-pe 

akili—no 

cause—from 

first 

do-cause 

Squirrel-nominative 

first 



When the squirrel 

timi 

lice 

lono 

\ 

kitimhre keloye 

man 

trap 

from 

catch in a trap when 


got caught in the trap laid by men, 

ari-ye ktmt si-ci mla-we 

phesant-focus nothing do-give potential negative-past. 

The phesant could do nothing. 


eno akili-ye 


tile -hi 


and squirrel-focus marker there-emphatic 

and the squirrel ended his life there itself. 


pa ktht asokha-si-we 


his life cnd-do-past. 


A. 3 Licapa rili 

Khari rothu lakhllo lica pano aphu lakhilo iztu pi ke. pano aphu 
ktct kimci apiyi pike khreniino aptmukht no tinil qhu nomu 
pasast mi pike. 

tiranuno paye acanipii kini cime akeu pama kilo uwe pike, ike 
pama actnipu wilo ana, we asilho eno azi zaqhilo' ipipi.eno pama 
aotnipuno kthake keu belho eno zhaqlii moi ipi keloye panopj- 
“ana asiri eno a.zm, ino pucheni. ipeno pa unhe”, pa khanheffi 
eno pa lukobolono athikisi asi eno aziri ikhiphe pe ceno alikhuK 
sino pano kithi cu pi. 

ike thanawye pama acanipusast amlono ilo^ono a*anu luqc 
akucupu kikepe pa piye pe'pi. pano inizu ‘huno khuno lu tipanolu 
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kya? huri nenu somhi. k-tms-t hu'no khunolu kya? tipanolu hun 
khect somhi ktmct ipi kicece roabalo ahunuh lakh'i no kice kitht- 
kha pi. 

ike anenuli tipaw khunulu kya pi kelo aha aityuno pe. ‘*ifo ikuzo 
henulike ipepi. tile hino licapano alu hifpaw. arasu ptfi anise phfi 
peni ipipi. eno pama astnipu wilo okuzaye sohuk-tba xapuwo ale 
silo” ipipi. ike licapano pi kew toy pamano alesi akeloye timino 
pama acinipu zuku acepi. 

ale siluwe kimca licapano iyino pama wilo oknzoye ahenu xopuwo 
alelo silo ipi. eno puo sikhalu kemca licapano ireno pama kilo 
itiziye okuzu ztkeweno ini aid. ikemu kumo simowe pe. teyenuno 
licapano thanaw pama actnipu wilo ok-izoye akuzopu puwo s'lmono 
aphi ipi. ike pamono pumlawe kea-ununo aheiiuti lakhlikhiipc 
alaphilo westwe keuthono akhucopu pukhawe ipi. ike licapano 
tipaw peo siwelo ipi pama wilopi eno pamano tisiwe. tithe thcT- 
huye ahenuti payino. niatiki ipino mipa. iperi kemca, ahenu 
akicopii pittta zepi ni kathWi m thisori no mathaphe. nicinf^i 
'*ipi" mipale khawe pike, eno athino ale ciloiwe pi.ike tipathyuno 
atri piti zeli pe alulo xustno alu cicu ituwe pike. 

THE STORY OF LICAPA (ORIGIN OF RICE CULTIVATION) 

One day Licapa visited a village and wanted to lodge with the 
village chief. But he had wounds all over his body So none 
of the villagers liked him and no one talked to him. 

Therefore he went to a small house where two orphen sisters lived. 
The two sisters had no rice or other eatables with them. But 
when he visited them, they gladly received him in their house. 
Then he asked the two sisters to cook curry, meat and rice and also 
to prepare wine. The younger one said to him, *we do not have 
rice, meat or wine’. To this he replied that he brought them with 
him. He took rice from his elbow, meat from his knee and wine 
from his tigh and gave them to prepare. The three together ate 
the food. 

In the following morning, he took the two sisters to the outskirts 
of the village and asked them whose field was that one. They 
replied that was such and such a person’s field; Then that one. 
They cursed themselves and said that field also belongs to others. 
At last on the out skirts, there was a small field where only pumpkin 
was sown. They replied that that field was theirs. 

Thereupon he took them there and instructed as follows “my 
sisters, you build a big barn with its posts fabricated at the end and 
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pluck all the pumpkin and carry home for putting them in the 
barn”. And the two sisters acted as per his instructions. 

He asked them to listen to what will happen in the barn. They 
did not sleep and was observing the barn. But nothing happened 
that night. Next morning licapa told that they did not bring 
all the pumpkins in the barn. Then the two sisters replied that 
since they could not carry all of them one small one was thrown 
away on the way side. He asked them to bring that and put in the 
barn. And added if they had told the truth, something would 
have happened in the previous night. That night, the pumpkin 
which they put last in the barn burst out saying that ‘I am atikt 
(a dwarf variety of rice). All the other pumpkins said their names 
one by one. All the pumpkins burst out and became rice grains 
and the barn was full of rice. After that people used to sow 
seeds of rice grain from that day till now. They also began to 
worship him. 
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